
The Railways have a big war-time job to do. 

You can help if you 

KEEP WAGONS MOVING 

AND 

DON’T TRAVEL 

Remember, Railway wagons carry the NATION*S 

FOOD and WAR MATERIALS dcross the country, 

and must be LOADED FULLY and NEVER 

DELAYED, 

Remember also Passenger traffic may impede vital 

Goods traffie, 

THEREFORE— i - 

t 

★ LOAD AND UNLOAD WAGONS ‘ ' ■ - 

out delay. Every moment saved ^68iiis‘ 

MORE JOURNEYS can be madi?£.; .r,,- 

★ LOAD WAGONS TO FULL CAPACITY 
when booking your goods. FULL USE 
of EVERY AVAILABLE WAGON is 
essential to INDIA’S interests. 

★ OBTAIN GOODS from the NEAREST 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY, thereby 
curtailing transport demands. 

★ DON’T TRAVEL unless ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY. PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
MUST NOT BE ALLOWED TO 
IMPEDE VITAL GOODS TRAFFIC. 

YOUR CO-OPERATION WILL HELP TO 

ENSURE THE SAFETY of the COUNTRY and 
to BRING VICTORY NEARER. 

B. B. & C. 1. 


Insurance is a Means to Financial Security 


THE JUPITER 

GENERAL INSURANCE 

COMPANY, LIMITED 

(.Incorporated in India tn 1919) 
TRANSACTS 


LIFE, FIRE, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT AND 
PROGRESSIVE FEATURES 


Anttiorised Capital Rs. 2|00|00|000 

Inned and Subscribed Capital - - ■■ 1,50.00,000 

PaU-up Capital » 23,74,800 

Total Assets Exceed " 7«,00.000 

life WunA SzoeedB " 21.00.000 


The above figures speak convincingly about the 
Popularity and Confidence of the Public enjoyed 

hy the Company, 


Head Office: FORT, BOMBAY. 




FOUR SHADES OF BEAUTY 


IN FOUR WEEKS 


This method is 
simple one: Just a 
little of “Floro- 
zone" rubbed on 
your facet before 
retiring for the 
night and have it 
washed in the 
morning with a 
little lukewarm 
water. Continue 
this process for 28 
days» and you have 
all the shades of 
facial colour that 
you desire. Every 
week watch your 
face carefully in 
the mirror, and 
you will notice the 
smooth almost un- 
conscious miracle 
being performed by 
“Florozone**. 

The dark colour 
of your face will 
have turned into 
WHITE with 
charming shade — 
clear of lines, 
pimples and frec- 
kles and you will 
get a complexion 
that you could 
never have thought 
p o s s i b 1 e — ^t h e 
smooth beauty, al- 
luring and almost 
magical to which 
friends are uncon- 
sciously attracted 
and held in admir- 
ation. This will 
win you a status 
in Society. Office 
and home. That is 
the secret of “Plo- 
rozone.** 

“Florozone" is 
scientifically blend- 
ed with Ozone 
(Active Oxygen) 
which is well- 
known as bleach- 



ing and skin nourishing agents. It not only bleacdies the dark, ugly smears 
on the face but by a process of skin renovation restores to the face a velvety 
smoothness. It Is quite harmless and antiseptic. 


Complete course priced at Bs. 3181 V. P. Charges Extra. 


Available from all Chemists and Stockists 
Or Direct from 

FLOROZONE DEPOT. vS 

Noble Cbaanbera, FanA Baxar Street, P. O. Box 875, Bombay. 


THE CENTRAL BANK 
EXECUTOR &TRUSTEE 
CO., LTD. 

(This Company was incorporated in 1929 and is owned and 
directed by THE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA, LTD. It 
acts as Executor and Trustee under a Will. Among its 
advantages are: — 

SECURITY: The Bank is responsible for the 

acts of its officials. 

EFFICIENCY: All officers have been specially 

trained for their duties. 

ACCESSIBILITY: Co-Trustees and beneficiaries 

may inspect their records at 
any time. 

ECONOMY; The fees, fixed at the date of 

appointment, are exceptionally 
low. 

SECRECY : The staff are pledged to secrecy 

regarding the affairs of clients. 

A booklet deecribing the Companjfe services and quoting 
fees may he obtained at the office of the Company in Central 
Bank Building, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay. 


BE STRONG 

Syrup of Heamo Globine 

LIJG BRAND 

Made in France 

Will help you. The best for Loss of Blood 
Sold at all Reputed Chemists. 


GOLD HAS NO VALUE! 

— ^Proclaims this Film 


MUBU MOVIETONE’S 
DOCUMENT OF HOMAN 
EMOTIONS 


P Y AS 


^Starring: 

SNEHPRABHA 

& 

ISHWABLAL 
with Shamtan, 
Nazir, E. BUimorla, 
Sharite 

★ 

DliecifxNr: 

BAMDABYANI 

★ 

Frodnoed at 

BANJIT 

A Snpmie BeleaM 


,,MUIILI MOVrrOHE'-" 
Snehoprobha 
khuiarial » 



(Hjeaoliiir "THIBST”) 

IT IS THE STORY 
OF MAN'S Iblnt 
for GOLD, MAN’S 
Thirst for FAME, 
MAN^S Thlmt for 
LOVE. 

★ 

Shortly at 

IMPERIAL 

CINEMA, 

lABiiiiKlon BO. 


EC./ 



FOR THE 



VENETIAN WINDOW BLINDS 
Hade from amooth. selected wood laths. 
Complete in any size to order. Varnished 
or Green oil-painted. 

ESTIMATES UPON BEQUEST 
Price B». 1-9 the square foot for all sises 
of 18 square feet and over. 

Pastel and Licht shades. Bs. 1-18. 


BLA CK-OVl 

SHADES & BUNDS MADE BY EXPERT! 


SPBINO 

ROLLER 

BLINDS 

Made flrom Best 
British Fadeless 
Blind Holland, 
a B sketch i n 
Cream. Ivy 
Green, Blue 
Green, Navy 
Nigger, or Beige 
colour, complete 
with Fringe, 
Draw Cord, Tas- 
sel and Best 
American spring 
roller. Any size 
made to order. 
The following 
table is a guide 
to price, 6’ long 
by the following 
widths: — 



In Cream, Navy-Blue, Green, Fawn c 
Brown Holland. ^ 

® is. 18-12, 17-4, 18-8, 21-^ 

6', 6' wide. 

22-8, 27-8 each. 



ANY 


BUND 


MADE 


YOUR 


ORDER 



THE NEW ‘WENELUX” 
VENTILATING CHICK, IDEAL FOB 
SHADING LIGHTS ^ ^ 

Made with toush 1 inch wood latha. 
Woven tog ether with extra-stroM 
"VENELUX** twlns^ complete with cord, 
guy cordsw pulleys and Sprayed Green Oil 
Paint. Be. IjM per eq. foot. 


For exclusion of Light from Operatin, 
Theatres, Laboratories Cinema BallE 
and Dark Rooms, for Developing work 
These blinds can he made up to 6* wide. 
As the conditions of fixing vary oonsi 
derably. we offer to quote for each indl 
vidual enquiry according to details. 





★ HISTORIANS * SCHOLARS 

★ LITERATEURS ★ EDUCATIONISTS 


Bev. Fatber H. Heoras^ S. J., 
Professor of History, St. Xavier’s 
Colleg'e, Bombay. 

Piatapagiri lEtainainiirtlil, IMLA., 
Pnotfessor of History & Politics, 
Wilson College, Bombay. 

Profeisisor A. A. Shaikh M. A.^ 
Ex-Professor of Persian, N. Wadia 
College, Poona. 

Mr. K M. Miinsihi, 

Ex-Home Member, Government of 
Bombay. 


Sir. H. K. Sberwanl. SL lA. (Omn.) 

Am y, 

Professor of History & Politics, 
Osmania University, Hydetrabad 
(Deccan). 

Rao Sabib O. S. Srinivasachari, Mi. A. 
President, Indian History Con- 
gress (8th Session), Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 

Hon. Mr. O. B. Mawlankar. 
Speaker, Bombay Legislative 
Assembly, Bombay. 

Dady Vidyagauri^ B. A. 


All of them along with many other men of letters and nationaliat 
leaders have unanimously aodlaiimed ^^Sikandar” and deblaied it 

MINERVA’S UNPRECEDENTED HISTOBIGAL 


Divector SOHRAB MODI 

f Running to Crowded Houses at 

MINfERVA-BOMBAY. 

AND CREATINO AIX-TIME RECORD AT MORE THAN 40 KET 
CITIES AIX OVER INDIA. 




O L A N D E X 

An Endocrine Medicament 

of proven merit which takes its 
advantage of the specific action 
of Hormones in Increasing 
Energy, Development ond Tissue 
Building. 

AN ACTIVE PHYSIOLOGICAL STIMULANT 
Sole Agent: 


Prinoess St, 


BOMBAY No. 2. 




BLATTAiTANE THE 
COCKROACH KILLER 

Their habits and lDalilta.t ajre 
llltiby. From filth they creep Into 
the home and eontainiiMitie food, 
destroy clothes^ books and fur- 
nighing a^ and endanger your 
healllu The intestines of a cock- 
roach breed dangerous germs. 
Their hairy and spined legs carry 
Innumerable bacilli. They are 
more obnoxious than the com- 
mon house-fly. They are known to 
induce serious diseases in canine 
pets. Their presence in the home 
is highly undesirable. Be rid of them by using BLATTABANB, a 
non-poisotnous, non-inflammable, non-injurious, odourless, clean powder, 
that exterminates these pests. 

IH oz. As. 12, 8 oz. 1|8|-, 8 oz. 218I-, 1 lb 4|8| 

WHITEAWAY, UIDLAW & CO. LTD., 

BOMBAT. 



THE GEORY THAT WAS MNH 


Oast : 

DUKGA KHOTE, 
SHOBHANA 
SAMABTH, 
SHADBU MODAK, 
PBEM ADIB. Etc. 
IMreotton : 
VUAY BHATT 

Alt Diiieotlon : 
KANU DES^AI 


— ^Ihe Art and 
Coltare of Classical 
India 
lives in 

PRAKASH 

PICTURES’ 

Ei^ Masterpiece 



Bharat Mi lap 


or 


BHARAT BHET 

XMaxatlii) 


Now at 


MAJESTIC 


An Bv«isx«en Rdiease. 


During the Past Year Russia’s 
‘Worker and Peasant Army” Has 
Been Transformed Into a Force 
Where the Strictest Discipline 
Prevails. 

The Red Army Becomes Prussian 



V. OSSIPOV 


I N the club-rooms of Russia’s 
Red Army a few months ago 
the ^Idiers were busily discuss- 
ing a new disciplinary code of 
the Red Army issued by Mar- 
shal Timoshenko, Soviet De- 
fense Commissar. 

It had always been part of 
the Revolutionary military code 
that Red Conunanders should 
fraternize with their men, whe- 
ther at social affair^, on the 
athletic fields or in the class- 
rooms. There were no class 
distinctions, no salutes except 
when on duty, no official defer- 
ence shown in the clubrooms, 
even to general;^, for here gene- 
ral and private were of equal 
rank. 

The friendliest of democratic 
relations obtained between offi- 
cers and their men: comrades 
all, they were ^couraged to 
practise the utmost simplicity 


in manner and dress. Co-opera- 
tion in circle, club and library 
work fostered this spirit of 
equality. An officer, accu^m- 
ed to giving orders on the drill 
field, might find himself in a 
classroom studying languages 
\mder one of his own men; the 
teacher in command in the lec- 
ture-hall might later take in- 
struction from the military 
commander. 

But the days of such free 
camaraderie in Rusi^a’s Red 
Army are gone. The man who 
was responsible for the tighten- 
ing of the Red Army was 
Simeon Timoshenko, hard-boiled 
disciplinarian bom of Ukrain- 
ian peasant stock 46 years ago. 
Undertaking a complete reorga- 
nization and modernization of 
the army, Timoshenko wa^ re- 
sponsible for the adoption of a 
regime of the severert military 
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discipline, regulating the life, 
daily conduct and fighting acti- 
vity of the Soviet tr^ps. Insub- 
ordination, open resistance and 
infraction of regulations became 
crimed punishable by court- 
martial ; incompetents were 
ruthlessly weeded out. 

Timoshenko, making a care- 
ful study of the manoeuvres of 
the Nazi military machine, 
realized that the rapidity of 
modem warfare necessitated 
the nicest timing, the most ac- 
curate movements, the clo^t 
co-operation between different 
imits, especially since huge 
masses of men and movements 
over immense fields were in- 
volved. Recognizing this fact, 
Timo^enko persuaded the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. to centralize autho- 
rity by investing the supreme 
command of the Red Army in 
an all-powerful director whose 
orders were to be regarded as 
law by his subordinates. This 
commander was to be held and- 
werable for all orders issued to 
his troops. Should any violation 
of discipline occur, he had the 
right to use force to enforce his 
commands. 

Similarly, down through the 
ranks, compulstory salutes, bott 
on and off duty were provided 
for, in order tj heighten the 
dignity and respect due to offi- 
cers; the former casual way of 
ad(^ss 3rielded to certain pre- 
scri^d formal forms. Every 
soldier, no matter how hmnble 
his rank, was exhorted to be- 
come acquainted with the law^ 
governing military usage, in 
order ^t he might become 
more proficient in performing 
his duties. Discipline was to be- 
come enthusiastic, firmer. Offi- 
cers were upheld in their autho- 


rity by increased prestige and 
power. It was impred^ on the 
Red Army soldier that imme- 
diate and complete fulfilment of 
any order given him by a su]^ 
rior was a sacred duty that in- 
volved the defense of the 
fatherland. No soldier, no mat- 
ter what his rank, escaped the 
compulsion of this di^ipline. 

Disobedience or failure to 
fulfil his duties constituted a 
violation of the soldier’s oath 
of allegiance, and was punish- 
able by severe penalties, such 
as reprimands, additional fati- 
gue assignments, confinement 
to quarters for one or two 
months, arrest, loss of pay, de- 
motion. The^ penalties apply 
equally to members of high 
rank. 

In order to encourage out- 
st^ding devotion to duty, cer- 
tain rewards were provided, 
such as gifts, cash bonuses, de- 
corations and promotions. Edu- 
cation in the Red Army wa^ re- 
orientated in the direction of 
stricter discipline; greater em- 
phasis was now to be laid on 
the development of class con- 
sciousness, on the nece^ity for 
self-abnegation, on the heavy 
responsibilities that lay upon 
the members of the Red Army. 
Bonds between commander^ and 
men were strengthened, in order 
to promote greater willingness 
to obey co nun a n ds, and a closer 
understanding between mem- 
bers of the different ranks. 
Whoever a penalty wa^ impos- 
ed, it was tile duty of the com- 
mander to impress upon the cul- 
prit the harm that he had ac- 
complished by infraction of re- 
volutionary discipline. 

^ong with the increasing 
stiingency of disciplinary mea- 
sured, it w^ found necessary 
to re-organize and re-educate 
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the Red Army troops. Tliree 
Twnin points formecrthe basis of 
this re-organization: the neces- 
sity for impressing upon the 
men a constant vigilance and 
preparedness; a checking-up on 
all evidences of laxity, senti- 
mentality and looseness; and 
abolishing all former practices 
of familiarity, soft-heartedness 
and “false democracy.” In their 
stead were encouraged a new 
finnneSs, resoluteness, severity. 

The troops were to be taught 
to face the ^eatest obstacles 
with unflinching bravery; they 
were to be instructed in the 
probable hardships and priva- 
tions that lay before them; 
they were trained, mentally and 
physically, to bear fatigue with 
disciplinary firmness and calm. 

Where formerly commanders 
were encouraged to associate 
with their men familiarly, they 
were now impressed with the 
necessity of maintaining ^e 
strictest authority; discussion 
about commands was no longer 
permitted. The Red Commander 
was to stop at nothing in order 
to achieve victory. If he felt he 
had to employ force to quell in- 
subordination, he was not to be 
held responsible for such 
actions. There was to be no 
questioning of orders. Should 
he fail to exercise firmness, 
when such firmness was called 
for by breach of discipline, 
should he desist from exercising 
his power to the limits to insure 
obeying of an order, then the 
officer himself might be sum- 
moned to face court-martial. 

Because of the increasing 
complexity of modem warfare, 
claimed Timoshenko, military 
education makes greater and 
greater demands upon the new 
recruit The commander or In- 


structor is therefore involved 
in the most painstaking labour, 
where every detail may be of 
vital importance. Should he 
adopt slipshod methods of m- 
struction, he may be held re- 
sponsible for criminal negli- 
gence in the preparation of the 
troops. Accuracy, precision, 
thoroughness, physical harden- 
ing — ^these were the qualities 
which Red Army instructors 
were exhorted to develop m 
young Soviet citizens when 
these young men were called up 
for training. 

No longer is the Red Army a 
sort of military club where 
young men may seek social 
diversion and education for per- 
sonal ends only; it is a highly 
specialized organization which 
demands experts in many dif- 
ferent fields. So great is the 
necessity for discipline, indeed, 
that instruction in this quality 
must begin with the fifth class 
in school. From early adole- 
scence the Soviet citizen is pre- 
pared for the defense of the 
U. S. S. R. by militarized 
marches, by shaip-shooting 
contests, by the study of mili- 
tary techniques. 


A habit of self-discipline, in- 
culcated in early youth, will 
persist throughout adult life, 
and make the task of Russian 
military instructors much easier 
— such is the conclusion of 
Timoshenko. Throughout ado- 
lescence therefore ^e Russian 
youth is taught that no sacri- 
fice is too great to make to 
achieve complete victory over 
the foe. 


The results of this intensifi- 
cation of military discipline ap- 
pear to be evident in the recent 
fighting spirit demonstrated by 
Russian soldiers against their 
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Nazi attackers. Stories issuing 
from Nazi and Italian Fascist 
headquarters admit the incredi- 
ble bravery of the Red Army, 
even to the point of self-immo- 
lation upon the altar of duty. 


Realistic as ever, the Russian 
High Command have succeeded 
in converting the severity of 
Prussian discipline into an in- 
strument for the enforcement 
of revolutionary ideals. 


THE VIRTUE OF UGLINESS 

F London, go to that most interesting museum, the National Portrait 
Gallery* There you will find portraits of all the men who for the last 
400 years have been important in every profession in England. You 
will be struck by their prevailing ugliness — great archbishops, distin- 
guished scholars, statesmen and men of affairs. 

Ugliness has positive moral values. First, the man afflicted with it is 
thereby deprived of a too-easy success in love; this deprivation spurs 
him all the more eagerly to conquer — ^he has only the brilliancy of hia 
accomplishments by which to please. 

Moreover, ugliness in a man, if it accompanies strength, almost al- 
ways prejudices one In its favour* His superiors almost never have a 
feeling of Jealousy toward a really ugly man; nor are they indifferent to 
him, either One remembers unusual features rather than a handsome 
but commonplace head. 

— Andre Mcuuroie, 


THE HEPTUNE ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chmmum: 

Sir Govind B. Pradhan, Kt. 


Vice-Chairman : 

Seth Manddal Chmiilal 


Uberal 

PoUny OtMiditiioiis 


^ V Luczative 
^ Ageiwgr Terms 

X. Life Fund 

^ 17,00,000 App. 

^ > Premium income 

Rs. 6,50,000 App. 

Claims paid 

^ Rs. 4,00,000 App. 

For Agency Terms & Conditions inquire 

Head Office 

Neptune Building, Hornby Road - - BOMBAY. 



After Nazism 


What? 



fk\ 

FBOFESSOB M. J. BONN 


Capitalism in Germany is doomed, for National Social- 
ism has created a “new order” it will not survive to 

Consummate. 


I T is easier to forecast Ger- 
many’s economic future 
than to guess at the kind of 
government which could replace 
Nazism. For the economic 
structure of a country does not 
disappear completely in a revo- 
lutionary upheaval. 

The economic structure of 
Nazi Germany is the fairly logi- 
cal development of pre-Nazi 
economic trends. Capitalism (in 
the Western sense of the term) 
never dominated in (Sermany; 
such as it was, it died from the 
combined shock of the war, in- 
flation, and the great depres- 
sion. Notwithstanding an inter- 
lude of big business domina- 
tion, planning and platmed eco- 
nomy originated in (Jermany at 
the close of the war — ^not in 
Soviet Russia. It might best be 
described in racing parlance as 
an offspring of Karl Marx out 
of Dora, whilst the social sys- 
tem prevailing in Germany at 
the outbreak of the present war 
might be called “barrack-room 
socialism.’’ 

The Nazi economic pro- 
gramme combined middle-class 
resentment against “big money” 


with emotional collectivism. It 
declaimed against “trusts,” big 
estates, and department stores; 
it glorified physical labour and 
decried intellectualism. It ex- 
pressed the genuine sentiments 
of divergent groups, very skil- 
fully blended for propaganda 
purposes. For Hitler, who in 
those days described himself as 
a mere i*ummer, was not in- 
terested in economic realities 
apart from propaganda value. 
For this reason he readily fell 
in with Gottfried Feder’s dis- 
tinction between creative and 
acquisitive capital, the former 
being exclusively Nordic, the 
latter mainly non- Aryan. 

But economics frankly bored 
him, for he and his immediate 
entourage were mainly politi- 
cally minded : those who held 
power — ^namely, could shoot 
their adversaries— could always 
get cash; those who held cash 
might be able to buy power, if 
power did not prefer to despoil 
them first. 

Big business and the landed 
interests, who put Nazism into 
office, were slow to learn the 
truth of these primitive but 
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very practical conceptions; for 
they retained economic control. 
No prominent Nazi got a key 
position in economic adminis- 
tration, with the exception per- 
haps of agriculture, and the 
party’s socialist programme 
was held in abeyance; no con- 
fiscation took place, except of 
Jewish property, and even here 
it was camouflaged. 

For quite a considerable pe- 
liod business, big and small, 
made large profits, as usually 
happens in the earlier phases 
of a huge credit expansion; 
even Jewish concerns prosper- 
ed. The large estates were not 
touched, not because the Nazis 
sympathised with the Junkers, 
but because their agrarian po- 
licy was based on rather roman- 
tic conceptions of the sanctity 
of real-estate property. The 
Nazi after all posed as the de- 
fenders of the West against 
Communism. But notwithstand- 
ing its apparent distinction for 
open socialism, Nazism thor- 
oughly collectivised Cerman 
economics. 

A powerful agent for collec- 
tivisation was the Nazi Gov- 
ernment’s policy of public 
works. It came in just after the 
bottom of the great depression 
had been reached; in fact, the 
up-swing wou'd have started 
earlier had not the uncertain- 
ties of impending revolution 
held it back. It resolutely tack- 
led the problem of unemploy- 
ment by employing idle hands 
and idle plants on unproductive 
public works; it raised a float- 
ing debt by a well-designed sys- 
tem of faked commercial bills, 
which were regularly converted 
into funded loans. 

These financial operations 
made the State the central pur- 


chaser, directly or indirectly, of 
the nation’s output, and enabled 
it to eliminate undesirable con- 
cerns — Jewish firms, for ex- 
ample — and to direct capital in- 
vestments. It was faced with 
one great problem: it must con- 
trol prices, otherwise the fear 
of inflation might be aroused. 
Minimum prices were establish- 
ed to protect farmers from 
world competition; in various 
industries rationalisation was 
banned, in order to stop a de- 
cline of prices. 

By and by maximum prices 
became far more important. 
The resumption of armaments 
speeded up expenditure on a 
colossal scale. Under their pres- 
sure the demands on the Ger- 
man productive apparatus in- 
creased enormously. It had to 
provide an export surplus for 
payment of indispensable im- 
ports, and to provide at the 
same time a surplus beyond 
current home consumption; 
from this the huge plants were 
constructed, the produce of 
which was to make Gfermany 
self-sufficient. Since Germany’s 
costs of production were high, 
exports had to be subsidised at 
the expense of home con- 
sumers; autarchy raised such 
costs considerably, for it im- 
plied an increased production 
of national goods under most 
unfavourable conditions. 

Armaments and autarchy 
would have given an upward 
swing to the price-level even if 
credit expansion had not been 
at work. In order to stop it, 
capital remmeration, fixed in- 
terest as well as dividends, was 
cut down. Since the accumula- 
tion and the direction of invest- 
ments was r^fidated and capi- 
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tal flight was punished as high 
treason, evasion was difficult. 

Similarly, wages ^ were fixed 
and not allowed to' rise. When 
certain raw materials became 
scarce, rationing, permits, and 
priorities were introduced and 
the flow of industrial life was 
manipulated. Middlemen’s pro- 
fits were eliminated, small tra- 
ders and artisans were deli- 
berately squeezed out and 
forced to enter the labour mar- 
ket — ^the class which had form- 
ed the main support of the Nazi 
regime was sacrificed to mili- 
tary exigencies. Though money 
wages remained stable, real 
wages declined, not so much on 
account of rising costs of liv- 
ing, but through the deteriora- 
tion of quality (substitutes), 
the non-delivery of rationed 
goods, and an extension of the 
working day. EJven before the 
outbreak of hostilities German 
economy was a war economy. 

It is impossible to foretell the 
economic outcome of the war, 
but certain featiu^s are by now 
quite clear. 

1. The war is sure to deplete 
Germany’s physical resources. 
Neither acciunulated reserves 
nor current production will 
suffice for it; it can be carried 
on only by omitting replace- 
ment of wastage, by picking the 
eyes of mines, by exhausting 
soils, by neglecting repairs — 
even now the railways have 
been allowed to run down below 
their proper standards. If the 
war lasts long enough, Ger- 
many’s physical plant will be 
greatly deteriorated, and the 
efficiency of her man-power 
will suffer. Recovery is possible 
only by maintaining for a 
lengthy period a very low stan- 
dard of living, so as to secure 


a surplxis for home investments 
or for exports. 

2. The war will have to be 
financed by a system of requi- 
sitioning, which is more or less 
carefully camouflaged by an 
intricate system of borrowing. 
Bondholders may be asked to 
hand over a large percentage of 
their holdings. The incited 
value of real estate and of equi- 
ties due to inflation will be con- 
fiscated, as well as the profits 
made by debtors at the expense 
of their creditors. The Govern- 
ment, moreover, will requisition 
a part of the share capital and 
have mortgages registered in 
its favour on lands and other 
property to about 50 per cent, 
of their value. Instead of shar- 
ing the nation’s income through 
taxation, it will socialise its 
capital and become the owner 
of half of its property. Given 
the tendencies prevailing in 
Nazi Germany, a huge capital 
confiscation seems inevitable, 
and with it another step to- 
wards collectivism. 

3. Whilst devaluation of some 
sort cannot be avoided, it will 
not suffice to help Germany to 
get access to world markets. 
Even cheap labour will not al- 
low her to produce cheaply, 
since expenditure for replacing 
her worn-out plants must be 
very great. This will of neces- 
sity make for continued contool 
and regimentation. As capital 
can only be accumulated quick- 
ly by keeping down consump- 
tion, labour will be required to 
work overtime, but the State, 
not private capitalists, will 
benefit from its exploitation. 

4. Gtermany’s desire for au- 
tarchy has failed: she depends 
on foreign supplies to a very 
considerable degree. She can 
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only get them by «^rt, for she 
has neither negotiable foreign 
assets, nor can she get substan- 
tial loans. Even if she were to 
get some from Russia, this 
would merely imply the obliga- 
tion to furnish later on certain 
quantities of goods, not mere 
money pasnments without re- 
turn payments, on which de- 
fault is not easy. 

5. The territorial expansion 
which she desired is not likely 
to take place. Even if she were 
not defeated, Russia blocks the 
way to the Balkans and the 
Baltic. If she were allowed to 
keep Western Poland, Austria, 
and Czecho-Slovakia, none of 
her fundamental problems 
would be solved; though the 
former province of Posnan is 
rich in agriculturjil products 
and Upper Silesia in minerals. 
The incorporation of 30 million 
Slavs within the German econo- 
mic body might provide cheap 
labour; but as Nazi imperialism 
is exclusive and cannot assimi- 
late alien populations, it might 
merely reduce standards of liv- 
ing. ^patriation is expensive; 
it does, moreover, not increase 
Germany’s natiiral territorial 
resources. 

6. Whether Germany will 
stick to barrack-room socialism 
or turn conununist will depend 
on her agrarian structure. The 
majority of her five million 
freehold farmers are hard-boil- 
ed individualists and not pre- 
pared to accept ‘‘collectivisa- 


tion” of farms. The old genera- 
tion of German working men, 
who had saved the Republic 
several times from Bolshevi^ 
long before the advent of Hit- 
ler, may still hold to their faith. 
But a long war is sure to pro- 
letarianise the masses, and to 
accelerate the general levelling- 
down which Nazism has already 
accomplished. 

The vicinity of Russia to the 
thinly settled agrarian German 
East, with its semi-feudal con- 
ditions, may open the door to 
Communism. 

The social structure of other 
parts of Germany may be solid 
enough to withstand a Com- 
munist impact. German capital- 
ism is, however, doomed. It was 
always semi-feudal and semi- 
collectivist. Many years ago I 
concluded a study of its parti- 
cular features with the words : 
‘‘Truly the fate of German capi- 
talism lies in feeble hands.” 
They helped to deliver the 
country to Nazism, but they 
will not be strong enough to 
liquidate it, and to revive any- 
thing resembling a free econo- 
mic system. If the war does not 
end in a murderous social revo- 
lution, the future structure of 
Germany will at best be a kind 
of regimented socialism, such 
as Fichte, who was half a Nazi, 
outlined in his Closed Commer- 
cial State over a hundred years 
ago. 

Contemporary Review, London. 


A TEXAS newspaper publisher, who recently retired with 50,000 dollars 
in the bank, was asked how he did it, and replied: 

‘T attribute my ability to retire with a 50,000-dollar bank account, 
after 30 years in the country newspaper field, to close application to duty, 
the most rigorous rules of economy, never spending a cent foolishly, 
everlastingly keeping at my job with a whole heart — and the death of 
an uncle, who left me 4g,999|l-2 dollars.” 



' ViSITIN6 POTENTATEi "NO, I PROMISED MYSELF I'D STAY IN 
TO-NISHT AND DROP A LINE TO THE WIVES.* 







AXIS PROPAGANDA 



I Saw Russia's Secret Cities 



PETER 0. RHODES 

Condensed from “PM" 


B efore l visited Siberia, I 
never realised two vital 
facts about Russia : the enor- 
mity and rich variety of this 
land of almost 200 millions of 
people; and the tremendous 
growth of a new metallurgical 
and tool industry in the vast 
interior of Siberia, far from all 
frontiers and potential fronts. 
Cities like Novo-Sibirsk made 
me revise my notions of how 
long Russia could fight a war 
to-^y. 

Across the vast West Siberian 
steppe coimtry roll endless 
plains thousands of miles in 
area, the bare meadows varsdng 
with small railroad machine 
towns and big industrial cities : 
Kurgan, Petropavlovsk, Omsk, 
Novo - Sibirsk, Kraksnoyarsk, 
Nichi Udinsk, Irkutsk; ancient 
names with a connotetion of 
hamlets stuck in the heart of 
backward Siberia. Now they 
were a revelation of some 
modem force that had struck 
them and converted the major 
portions of them into modem 
cities with smoking factories, 
railway lines and giant freight 
yards. 

I shall never forget one after- 
noon when we roared across the 
flat steppe country, swept 
2 


One of the Soviet’s most 
doSelly guarded secrets 
has been her factory 
cities which lie deep in the 
Ural Mountains area be- 
yond the range of bomb- 
ers. Peter C. IQiodes is 
the first American Journal- 
ist to travel through this 
section of Russia since the 
outbreak of war. 


through a touch of the woody 
Taiga and suddenly came 
around the ciure of a hill to 
look down on the broad Ob 
River pouring northward to the 
Arctic. And in that valley lay 
a huge modem factory city, 
looking for all the world like 
smoking St. Louis on the IMQs- 
sissippi. 

Novo-Sibirsk was no longer a 
lumber camp and straddling 
wooden town half way along the 
endless Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
It was a giant industrial town 
turning out locomotives, tmcks, 
tanks, tractors, artillery, aero- 
planes and the instruments of 
war. Four railway lines, two- 
track and three-track lines, 
came into the city &om newly 
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developed mining areas around 
us. 

It was strange to see loaded 
freight trains moving eastward 
towards the Pacific after we 
passed the Urals, carrying car- 
loads of munitions; to.pass open 
flatcars loaded with trucks, 
artillery, tanks and ambulances. 
The new steppe and Taiga 
industry of Sil^ria was provid- 
ing the sinews of defence for a 
vast area, without relying on 
the factories of European 
Russia. 

Armed troops could be seen 
in most of the town flanking the 
outer band of Manchukuo, along 
the banks of the vast Amiu* 
River. A snappy, modem flotilla 
of destroyers lay in the river as 
we crossed the long bridge at 
Khabarovsk. In Vladivostok, 
troops were building forts and 
barracks on all the hills that 
stud the port area, and modem 
submarines, sleek light cruisers 
and destroyers lay in the road- 
stead, with many more in the 
naval harbour around the bend 
of the bay. 

We saw another important 
sight in Vladivostok — ^the Arctic 
transport fleet preparing to sail 


to the north, through the Beh- 
ring Sea into the Arctic and 
hence all the way to Murmansk 
on the European Barents Sea. 
Each ice breaker was to take 
ten freighters in its wake and 
bring them to the new seaports 
at the mouths of the giant rivers 
of Siberia which flow to the 
Arctic with their new products 
of wheat, meat, fruit, timber, 
xninerals and other products 
from the rich Siberian plains. 
Prom Vladivostok they carried 
machinery to develop the Arctic 
regions, and from the Arctic 
ports they would take wood, 
coal, iron ore and other impor- 
tant defence metals down to the 
Leningrad-White Sea canal at 
Archangel. 

Everywhere one saw activity, 
constractipn and development, 
some of it in its most rudimen- 
tary stages. Agriculture was en- 
tirely mechanised and on a vast 
scale. Siberia had already be- 
come the bread basket for a 
continent and for part of ano- 
ther, for Siberian wheat not 
only furnishes the relatively 
small populace of this veritable 
continent, but is transported to 
European Russia as well. 


BAMBOOS 


JAMES GRAHAM 

B rushed <» against a sapphire shy. 

Delicate bamboos stand in a forest glade 
Shoanes of beauty and God’s pledge of peace 
In ioarring dwys. 

Bright birds flash on vivid errands 

Now, and a thousand years ago, and tom a thousand ages 

mto the future gaUy dcart; quietly deer 

Nibble the tender shoots; and the slow elephant 

Ponders a footstep, then with unhurried gesture 

Reaches and takes the food that is his right. 



For its population Switzerland has a 
very fine army — and every man a 
sharpshooter. 


No Blitz for the Swiss 



HENRY W. 

T he waves of war have swept 
around Switzerland and 
even washed up 43,000 French 
and Polish soldiers on her bor- 
der to be interned, but Switzer- 
land remains out of the war. 
How can we account for this? 
Why did Germany attack 
Prance through Holland and 
Belgium rather than Switzer- 
land? Why did Germany choose 
Belgium in 1914 instead of 
Switzerland? One reason, even 
if not the only one, is that the 
Germans iwere aware of the ex- 
cellent condition of the Swiss 
army. 

The army of this little con- 
federation is a thoroughly Swiss 
oi^anisation, commensurate 
with the possibilities of a small 
country, and yet formidable 
enough to command respect. 
Let us travel, in imagination, 
to Switzerland, not, this time, 
to see her beautiful mountains, 
but to learn something about 
its army. 

Ehitering Switzerland at a 
customs office, we find two sol- 
diers on ^ard. They wear grey- 
gieen uniforms of good mate- 
rial. Their steel helmets differ 
in shape from those of the Ger- 
mans, the French, and the Eng- 


STEIOEB 

lish. One of the soldiers, appar- 
ently a peasant, has heavy 
hands, a bony body and square 
face, while the other looks like 
a young student, coming from 
an intellectual family. 

“How many years of military 
service must the Swiss do in 
peacetime, or is there a profes- 
sional army,” our friends ask 
their Swiss guide. 

“Switzerland has no standing 
anny. That would be too expen- 
sive for such a small country. 
We had to work out a system 
of our own, a militia system. 
Our constitution requires, as a 
fundamental duty of citizen- 
ship, that every male citizen 
shall do a period of military 
service. If he is imable for phy- 
sical reasons or because he is 
abroad, he has to pay a tax in 
lieu of his service. And every 
man has to begin as an ordi- 
nary recruit. We have no mili- 
tary acad^y to train officers 
only.” 

“But,” one of the visitors in- 
terrupted, “how can your 
talented and educated young 
afford to lose so mu<£ 
time? They shouldn’t be spend- 
ing their time as private sol- 
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diets in peacetime, it seems to 
mo.” 

"You don’t realise what an 
opportunity the military ser- 
vice is for our boys. The rda- 
tion between officer and troop 
can be all the better if each 
officer knows how a soldier 
feels. It is good for a spoiled 
youngster to get the same treat- 
ment for a while that a gard- 
ener’s son gets. 

“Such a system is a school of 
democracy. You have seen the 
two soldiers. They are obvious- 
ly of different social class, but 
they wear the same imiform, 
nnd obe^ence is required of 
both. Besides social differ^ces 
in Switzerland there are differ- 
ences in langauge and religious 
denomination. About 71 ^r 
cent, of the Swiss speak a Ger- 
man dialect, the Swiss German, 
which again has nearly as many 
shades of prommciation as 
there are villages in those dis- 
tricts. About 21 per cent, speak 
French, 6 per cent. Italian, and 
a little more than 1 per cent. 
Romansch, an ancient Rheto- 
Roman idiom. Fifty-seven per 
cent, of the population is Prot- 
estant and 41 per cent. Roman 
Catholic. You are quite right in 
wondering what keeps this 
coxmtry together. It is the com- 
mon cause ssntnbolised by the 
Swiss flag and the Swiss uni- 
form. A common uniform pro- 
motes comradeship, and com- 
radei^ip is the foundation of 
the democratic spirit. It is in 
militaiy service that the 
French-speaking Genevan gets 
to know the ^rman-speaking 
^mese and the Italian-speak- 
ing Tessiner. Common hard 
work and mutual teasing is the 
glue for staunch friendship. 

“The Swiss army systmn is 
unlike any other military sys- 


tem. It embraces the full man- 
hood strength of the nation but 
is so worked out as to put a 
minimiitn of strain on the coun- 
try while assuring a maximum 
of defmisive strength. A boy 
enters the army at 20. Until 
1939 the School for Recruits 
required 10 to 12 weeks, a 
period which has now been ex- 
tended to nearly foiir months 
because of the training time 
needed in the use of the more 
complicated modem arms. In 
this short period the recruit 
goes through a severe training, 
concentrated into a minimum 
of time. This is followed by 
eight annual drill courses of 18 
days each, spread over the 12 
years from 20 to 32. At this 
age the soldier leaves the first 
and enters the second line or 
‘Landwehr.’ 

“He remains in this unit up 
to the age of 40 and is required 
to pass two further repetition 
courses of 18 days each. For the 
next eight years he belongs to 
the territorial troops, the 
’Landsturm,’ and in peacetime 
is called in only for an annual 
one day’s inspection. A recent 
decree extends the army age 
limit from 48 to 60 years in 
case of a general mobilisation. 
According to the new order of 
February 3, 1939, a Swiss pri- 
vate serves in the army a mini- 
mum of 32 years. 

“The Swiss soldier citizen 
has his equipment and gun at 
home. 'That’s why, in 1914, the 
Swiss army was the first one 
mobilised. In case of mobilisa- 
tion the Swiss soldier goes 
home, exchanges his ciA^an 
clothes for his uniform, and 
proceeds to his rallsdng point. 

“Besides the annual 18 days’ 
drill we do rifle practice on &e 
side. Thirty hits a year are re- 
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a uired, and if you don’t make 
lie necessary points, you must 
do additional exercises. Shoot-'*' 
ing has been called the national 
sport of the Swiss. Each village 
has a club with its own shoot- 
ing gallery, where the mmi 
practice. Many of them do more 
than is required, and carry off 
prizes in the federal, cantonal 
and regional shooting matches 
which are important events in 
Swiss social life. 

“Naturally, all this helps to 
reduce the military service to a 
minimum, as does the purely 
defmisive character of our 
army. Since the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Swiss have not tried 
to extend their territory. Their 
only aim is to preserve their 
fre^om. 

“The officers’ training is re- 
stricted to a minimum too. The 
subordinate officers are selected 
from the ranks of the privates. 
They take an additional three 
weeks’ course in the Subofficers’ 
School, and are then provision- 
ally given the rank of corporal. 
Their promotion is confirmed if 
they successfully complete a 
second Recruit School in their 
new rank. Then comes a school 
for officers, which for an in- 
fantry officer takes 88 days. 
After completing a third 
Recruit School as second 
lieutenant the candidate is 
confirmed in this rank, and 
after three or four years, 
if proved capable, he becomes a 
first lieutenant. 

“The only professional Swiss 
military men are instructors 
and those in the top ranks. The 
other officers have civil profes- 
sions. The substantial sacrifices 
required of such an officmr, in 
following special courses, in 
preparing for the annual drill 
courses, and so forth, are pat- 


riotic services which the state 
' can recompense <mly by the 
honour a military rau carries. 

“The Swiss army in peace- 
time has no commander-in- 
chief and no general. In war- 
time the tiwo chambers of Par- 
liament, sitting together, elect 
a general as commander-in- 
chief of the Swiss armed forces. 
So you can understand tliat the 
title ‘General’ has quite a spe- 
cial ring for the ears of a Swiss. 
We feel that to put the high 
command of our military and 
air forc^ into the hands of one 
man is a serious matter for a 
democracy.” 

“What about the other bran- 
ches of the army?” the visitors 
asked. “You have only spoken 
about the infantry.” 

“When a boy passes the phy- 
sical test for military service, 
he can choose his branch of ser- 
vice, and if possible his desires 
are followed. An engineer will be 
most useful in the artillery or 
the air force. In some of those 
urits the duration of service is 
substantially longer than for 
the infantry man.” 

“What sort of change of at- 
mosphei e took place when this 
war was approaching?” an 
American asked. 

“Soon after Hitler came to 
power and the Germans began 
to speak in another tone, the 
Swiss foresaw the possible dan- 
ger for their countay. The mili- 
tary authorities realised that 
the equipment of our army 
would be insufficient to defend 
the country in a modem war. 
As in other countries, the peo- 
ple begmdged the high military 
expenmtures they w&re asked 
to meet, and it was in the spirit 
of those days to consider mili- 
tary service a useless, espeosive 
loss of time. 
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“But this mentalily quickly 
changed when we saw what was 
going on in Germany. The Swiss 
people realised that to maintain 
their freedom they had to be 
ready for sacrifice. When a 
loan of £13,400,000 for the re- 
organisation of the army was 
floated in 1936, it was over- 
subscribed by £5,600,000. The 
money was used for new forti- 
flcations, especially along the 
Rhine, the Swiss metal industry 
changed from producing loco- 
motives and Diesel motors to 
guns, and the army was given 
additional training. 

“A passive air defence force 
was organised, and air raid 
shelters ouilt. The public was 
instructed in the use of gas 
masks and the extinguishing of 
incendiary bomb flres. 

“We all knew the measures 
being taken were necessary. No 
one any longer questioned the 
need of military service, and 
everybody was glad that mili- 
tary training had been kept up 
even in times when no war was 
in sight So when war came 
Switzerland had half a million 
well-trained soldiers ready for 
action. 

“What I have seen of the 
spirit among the soldiers and 
the effectiveness of the Swiss 
air force in the few cases where 
it has come into action in this 
war give me confidence. The 
mobilisation at the begiiming of 
the war was effe';ted in an effi- 
cient way. Since then, the army 


has had ample opportunity to 
complete the fortifications and 
further train the troops.” 

“But what happens to the life 
of the coimtry if half a million 
men out of a population of four 
million are in military service?” 

“Well, that does create pro- 
blms. But here, as in many 
other respects, the experience 
of the World War was a help. 
Whenever the war situation 
permitted, those men most 
needed in civil life have been 
granted leaves. 

“Men who didn’t qualify for 
the army and large number of 
women make up an auxiliary 
aid service. They are used for 
administrative work, censor- 
ship, and other activities. Be- 
hind the scenes is another auxi- 
liary of the army — thousands 
of women at home knitting sox 
and underwear for the soldiers, 
preparing occasional packages 
to cheer those without families 
to think of them. 

“A regulation was passed 
securing to soldiers the jobs 
they left when they were mobi- 
lised. If necessary, the state 
provides for their families while 
their earnings are reduced. 

“Switzerland’s military S 3 re- 
tem has grown in a country 
which for 650 years has set its 
own course and which is ready 
to take its share in the rebuild- 
ing of a new world, developing 
the same ideas that are so pre- 
cious to this coimtry.” 


QF all living creatures in this world people and cats interest me most. 
^ Cats interest me because they have the qualities I like best in people 
— courage, dignity, independence the ability to amuse themselves, com- 
bined precision, silence and economy of movement, and that rare and 
marvellous virtue, a taste for the ffifficult. 

Though cats interest me because of the qualities I like, people interest 
ine whether they have any qualities I like or not. Many people I do not 
like at all interest me far more than the people I do like. 






The Soviet has a vast army in mufti 
fighting the enemy in the rear. 

Russia's Sixth Column 

MATJBICE HINDUS 

Condensed from “WeeTdy Star,*’ 


A GROUP of Nazi tanks and 
trucks passing through 
apparently peaceful country in 
occupied Russian territory sud- 
denly find themselves subjected 
to fiire from partisan fighters, 
hiding perhaps in grain fields, 
in clumps of bushes or in 
forests. 

The truck drivers are killed, 
the fuel is set on fire, the tank 
crews in a frenzy, fire wildly on 
forest and thicket . . . 

In another district a loaded 
Nazi artillery ammunition train 
is blown up by guerrillas and 
the crew exterminated. 

In still another case Russian 
armoured car troops, when 
their machines are put out of 
action, disappear into the fields 
only to turn up as snipers else- 
where. 

Every bam, tree, haystack 
and hill shields invisible 
snipers. Fires are started at 
night. Enemy cavalry horses 
are found dead in the morning 
with their throats slit. Tele- 
phone and telegraph wires are 
cut, the water supply destroyed 
or polluted. 

Far from being elemental 
and spontaneous, guerrilla war- 
fare is the work of small but 
organised groups operating at 
the rear of the enemy. They 
are required to attack the foe 
continuously, according to the 
plans of a (^neral Staff that 
uses the guerrillas as an aux- 
iliary to large-scale operations 
of the regular army units. 


The Soviet High Command 
recently issued a special 
decalogue for guerrilla fight- 
ers : 

1. In combat, watch for 
your comrade. He will watch 
for you. 

2. Do not bother about the 
wounded during action. 
Watch the enemy. The 
wounded will be adequately 
attebded to after the battle. 

3. The sooner you destroy 
the enemy, the less danger 
there will be of him destroy- 
ing you. 

4. If you attadi the enemy 
once and he does not 
succumb, try again, and 
keep on trying. The enemy 
is a human being; he will 
eventually give In. 

5. If you cannot destroy 
the enemy by ordinary means, 
think of other ways. You are 
bound to succeed sooner or 
later. 

6. Retire if necessary, let 
toe enemy advance, but stay 
In toe rear and harass him 
until you have destroyed 
him. 

7. If the enemy is suiierior, 
retire but destroy everything 
as you retreat. Do not give 
toe enemy toe use of our 
food, shelters, water, etc. 

8. K your enemy has 
superior forces as well as 
annaments, use your own 
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ingenuity to make up for this 
cdiortconiing. Make the enemy 
pay for every inch of ground. 

9. Do not under any cir- 
cumstances^ surrender to the 
enemy. If you se^ to be 
fighting alone for a while, do 
not forget that your com- 
rades are fighting for you 
somewhere else. 

10. Remember, you must 
destroy the enemy at all 
costs if you wish to remain 
free. 

Russian territory already oc- 
cupied by the Germans, offers 
an excellent terrain for guer- 
rilla warfare. The vast Pripet 
marshes, the wooded territories 
of Eastern Poland, Latvia, and 
Esthonia, the marshy swamp- 
lands of the lower Dniester and 
the Danube make it possible for 
even large bodies of men to hide 
out in daylight hours, emerging 
at night to attack the enemy in 
every conceivable way. 

The organisation of guerrilla 
troops is relatively simple. 
When the regular army is for- 
ced to retreat from any g^ven 
area, it leaves behind a number 
of key men, preferably men 
who are natives of the region 
in which they have been fight- 
ing. To these men are entrust- 
ed caches of arms and ammuni- 
tion. The Communist Party cell 
and leaders of the local Soviet 
determine the work to he 
imdertaken and organise sup- 
port for the guerrilla troops 
which generally operate in the 
forests. 

Guerrilla troop leaders are 
expected to use their initiative 
to the utmost. They must above 
all learn to “live off the enemy” 
— ^to take from the invader 
food, arms, supplies. There is 


no other support possible ex- 
cept from the air force. 

The guerrillas’ job therefore 
is to sabotage the enemy’s 
effort to consolidate his control 
of the territory and to send 
materials and men to the front. 
The guerrilla troop is expected 
to wipe out bodily as many ene- 
mies as possible. But this is 
not to be done in daylight com- 
bat where the enemy can draw 
upon his tanks and planes. The 
guerrillas do not engage in 
direct battle unless they are 
reasonably certain of having 
the superiority. Instead, every 
ruse is used, every ambush. 

While the guerrilla troop 
fights hostile armed forces on 
the march and in small locali- 
ties, in the towns and larger 
villages,- the Communist cell 
does its best to rally the people 
to make the life of the invader 
miserable. Ever3d;hing of use to 
the enemy is destroyed. Rail- 
way lines are tom up, bridges 
mined, a mass espionage system 
established. It is obviously im- 
possible for the enemy to keep 
all of his movements secret. 
Specially assigned partisans 
and patriots are given the task 
of counting enemy trains pass- 
ing by, keeping track of the 
number of trucks and tanks, 
etc. This information is sent on 
to the guerrillas and to the re- 
gular army fighting the invader 
at the front. 

Not only adult males but wo- 
men and children are active in 
carrying out this dangerous 
work. In no other country have 
women been so deliberately 
trained for war as in Russia. 
Go through the huge automo- 
bile factory in Moscow and the 
sight of girls in red kerchiefs 
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and blue outfits, working side 
by side with men, is impressive. 

There are hundreds of wo- 
men engineers and women fac- 
tory managers in Russia, while 
thousands are foremen of col- 
lective farms. At least a million 
young women have been train- 
ed to operate tractors, com- 
bines, threshing machines and 
other agricultural implements. 
An additional million have been 
taught mechanics. In all, thirty 
million women are engaged in 
the productive efforts of the 
country, eleven million in in- 
dustry and nineteen million in 
farming. Women have even 
been prepared to take over in 
time of war the cultivation of 
the highly mechanised large- 
scale collective farms as well 
as the operation of certain in- 
dustries. 

An equally essential division 
which has been prepared for 
guerrilla warfare is known as 
the Osoviakhim — Civilian De- 
fence Society — an organisation 
which has energetically mobi- 
lised the civilian population for 
military work. To this end they 
have popularised shooting, 
topography, the drawing of 
maps, the care of horses, and 
airplane mechanics. 

There is not a park in Russia 
which does not have one or se- 
veral parachute towers, where, 
in the evening 5, crowds of 
young people, girls as well as 
boys, flock for practice. Glider 
flying has likewise been popu- 
larised. 

There is hardly a factory, a 
school or collective farm in 
Russia without its shooting gal- 
lery and rifle range or that is 
not within a short distance of 
one. A peasant girl, chairman 


of a collective farm, once re- 
marked pertinently, “In this 
country learning to shoot is 
even more important than 
learning to read.” 

A different type of guerrilla 
warfare is carried on in the 
larger occupied cities such as 
Kaunas, Riga, Byalostock and 
others. Here the invader is ex- 
pected to try to start the fac- 
tories operating again. Guer- 
rilla methods do not function 
well when fighting enemy forces 
concentrated in these cities. 
Hence the trade unions and 
Communist party cells organise 
to sabotage industry; electric 
power plants which may not 
have been destroyed are wreck- 
ed, machinery in plants is put 
out of order, and every measure 
is taken to make occupation 
useless from the economic point 
of view. The working class po- 
pulation of the larger cities also 
offers a constant source of new 
recruits for the guerriilas and 
is organised for the manufac- 
turing of weapons, the securing 
of medical supplies and the pro- 
vision of doctors and nurses. 

Finally, the Communist and 
other anti-Nazi organisations in 
Nazi-occupied countries are ap- 
pealed to, to sabotage industry 
and the war effort. 

As the invader penetrates 
deeper into the vast expanse of 
the Soviet Union, new possibili- 
ties for partisan action will 
emerge. Russia has long been 
expecting and preparing for 
this war. The armament indus- 
tries have been expanded and 
scattered over the eight million 
square miles of the country. 
The Ukraine, Great Russia, the 
Urals, Siberia, the Arctic re- 
gions in Europe and Asia all 
have been stocked with arse- 
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pnla. The Ural mountains, 
which are the dividing line be- 
tween European and Asiatic 
Russia, hum with industrial 
effort ifor defence. Were the 
Soviets to be driven from Eu- 
rope, they could fight a rear- 
ward action for thousands of 
miles and still have military 
equipment. 


It would seem that as long as 
the basic element of the popu- 
lation is anti-Nazi, guerrilla 
activities cannot be stopped, 
but will increase each day. This 
is true of course only where the 
people are prepared for this 
type of warfare. And the Rus- 
sians are prepared. 


S EX seems to be, of all things in life, the most double-edged, bringing 
the keenest happiness and the most appalling misery. Free 
indulgence, rigid restraint— they both bring tragic and heart-rending 
results. The fatal swing of the pendulum marks us for unhappiness on 
both sides. Too easy-going young people are unhappy. Too straitlaced 
young people are unhappy. And it is hard to strike the balance. 

Nature has placed us between such contrary and such passionate 
instincte that she has made of the gentlest heart a mystic battle-field- 
Those who tell us that Nature is all on one side — on the side of complete 
freedom — are as far from understanding her secrets as those who counsel 
a cruel puritanism. 

Nature is on the side of satisfied desire; but she is also on the side 
of shyness, retreat, withdrawal, reserve, and a chaste horror of indis- 
criminate indulgence. 



Wise-Cracks 




C ONTEMPORARY literature can be classified under 
three headings — the neurotic, the erotic and the 
tonuuy-rotic. 

E very man is an omnibus in which his ancestors 
ride. 


R 


AISE your hat to the past; take off your coat to the 
future. 


TTHE reasonable man adapts himself to the world; the 
1 unreasonable one persists m trying to adapt the 
world to himself. Therefore, all progress depends on 
the imreasonable man. 

S OME men who can’t even get along with their wives 
still think that the whole world could get along as 
a imiversal brotherhood. 

I LIKE work; it fascinates me. I can sit and look at it 
for hours. 

r may be true that the good die young, but if they had 
lived they would probably have grown up to be like 
the rest of us. 

A GOSSIP is one who talks to you about others; a 
bore is one who talks to you about himself; and a 
brilliant conversationalist is one who talks to you about 
yourself. 

A n optimist is a fellow who believes that whatever 
happens, no matter how bad, is for the best. The 
pessimist is the fellow to whom it happens. 

^JMTE are inclined to judge ourselves by our ideals; 
W other by their acts. 

H appiness is nearly alwa3rs reboimd from hard 
work. 

P AWNBROKER’S SIGN : See me at your earliest 
inconvenience. 

A GOSSIP is a woman with a strong s^ise of 
rumour. 

'’pHEIRE is really no perfect place to live. If you live 
n in the land of milk and honey, you will probably 
get kicked by a cow and stung by a bee. 

F is to the eccentric that we owe most of our 
knowledge. 

A LEADER of men is one who sees which way the 
crowd is going and theu steps in ahead. 



On Opening a Conversation 



STEPHEN LEACOCK 

Condensed from '"HohenzoTler ns m America” 


O PENING a conversation is 
really the hardest part. 
It may best be studied in the 
settings and surroundings of 
the Evening Reception, where 
people stand upright and agon- 
ize, balancing a dish of ice 
cream. Here conversation 
reaches its highest pitch of 
social importance. One must 
talk or die. Something may be 
done to stave it off a little by 
vigorous eating. But the food 
at such affairs is limited. There 
comes a point when it is ab- 
solutely necessary to say some- 
thing. 

The beginning, as I say, is the 
hardest problem. Other com- 
munities solve it better than we 
do. In China, conversation be- 
tween strangers after introduc- 
tion is always opened by the 
question, “And how old are 
youf” This strikes me as An- 
gularly apt and sensible. Here 
is the one thing that is common 
ground between any two peo- 
ple, high or low, rich or poor — 
how far are you in your pilgrim- 
age of life ? 

Compare with the Chinese 
method the grim, but very sig- 
nificant, formula that is employ- 
ed in the^ exercise yards of our 
penitentiaries. “What have you 
brought ?” asks the San Quen- 
tin or Sing Sing convict of the 


new arrival, meaning, “And how 
long is you sentence?” There 
is the same h uman touch about 
this, the same common groimd 
of interest, as in the Chinese 
formula. 

But in our polite society we 
have as yet found no better me- 
thod than beginning with a sort 
of medical diagnosis — “How do 
you do ?” This admits of no 
answer. Convention forbids us 
to reply m detail that we are 
feeling if ansrthing slightly 
lower than last week, but that 
though our temperature has 
risen from 91.50 to 91.75, our 
respiration is still normal. 

Still worse is the weather as 
an opening topic. For it either 
begins and ends as abruptly as 
the medical diagnosis or it leads 
the two talkers on into a long 
and miserable discussion of the 
weather of yesterday, of the day 
before yesterday, of last month, 
of last year and the last fifty 
years. 

Let one beware, however, of 
a conversation that begins too 
easily. This can be seen at any 
evening reception, as when the 
hostess introduces two people 
who are supposed to have some 
special link to unite them at 
once with an instantaneous 
snap — as when, for instance. 
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they both come from the same 
tovm. 

“Let me introduce Mr. Sed- 
ley,” says the hostess. “I think 
you and Mr. Sedley are from the 
same town, Miss Smiles. Miss 
Smiles, Mr. Sedley. 

Off they go at a gallop. “I’m 
so delighted to meet you,” sasrs 
Mr. S^ey. It’s good to find 
somebody who comes from our 
little town.” 

“Oh, yes,” answers Miss 
Smiles. ‘T’m from Winnipeg, 
too. I was so anxious to meet 
you to ask you if you knew the 
McGowans. They’re my greatest 
friends at home.” 

‘The— who ?” asks Mr. Sed- 
ley. 

“The McGowans — on Selkirk 
Avenue.” 

“No-o, I don’t think I do. I 
know the Prices on Selkirk 
Avenue. Of course you know 
them.” 

“The Prices ? No. I don’t be- 
lieve I do. You don’t mean the 
Pearsons ?” 

“No, I don’t know the Pear- 
sons. The Prices live near the 
park.” 

“No, toen I’m sure I don’t 
know them. The Pearsons live 
close to the college.” 

This is the way the conversa- 
tion goes for ten minutes. Both 
Mr. Sedley and Miss Smiles are 
getting desperate. Their faces 
are fixed. Their sentences are 
reduced to — 

“Do you know the Peter- 
sons ?” 

"No. Do you know the Ap- 
plebjrs ?” 

“No.” 


Then at last comes a rift in 
the clouds. One of them hap- 
pens to mention Beverly Dixon. 
The other is able to cry exult- 
ingly— 

‘‘Beverly Dixon ? Oh, yes, 
rather. At least, I don’t know 
him, but I used often to hear 
the Applebys speak of him.” 

And the other exclaims with 
equal delight — ‘‘I don’t know 
him very well, either, but I used 
to hear the Willie Johnsons talk 
about him all the time.” 

They are saved. Half an hour 
later they are still standing 
there talking of Beverly Dixon. 

An equally imsuccessful type 
of conversation is one in which 
one of the two parties is too 
surly or too self-important to 
talk, and the other labours in 
vain. 

Mr. Grunt, capitalist, is ap- 
proached by a willowy lady. 

“Oh, Mr. Grunt,” she is say- 
ing, “how interesting it must be 
to be in your place. Om- hostess 
was telling me about your shoe 
machinery factories.” 

“Honk,” says Mr. Grunt. 

“I should love so much to see 
one of your factories. They 
must be so interesting.” 

“Honk,” says Mr. Grunt. 

Then he tiims and moves 
away. Into his Uttle piggy eyes 
has come a fear that the lady is 
going to ask him to subscribe 
for something. Yet she is pro- 
bably as rich as he, and hasn’t 
the faintest interest in his 
factories. Only, she is fit to 
move and converse in polite 
society and Mr. Grunt is not. 


“W^’” ashs a writer, “can’t EiuY>pe live as one big family?” The 
trouble seems to be just that it lives as most big families. 



In Lighter Vein 


A GOLFER had lo^ his baU, 
and, not unnaturally, was 
inclined to be annoyed with his 
caddie. 

“Why the dickens didn’t you 
watch where it went?” he asked 
the boy. 

“Well, sir,” replied the cad- 
die, “it don’t usually go any- 
where, so it took me unprepared 
like.” 

★ 

A MAN whose whole life had 
been spent in active busi- 
ness passed to the spirit world. 
“Now for some rest and perfect 
peace,” he thought. 

After quite a ^ort time, 
however, a spirit tapped him on 
the shoulder and said, “Excuse 
me, sir; you are wanted on the 
ouija board.” 

Tir 

T hirty firemen formed a 
gyiard of honour at the 
wedding of d colleague. They 
were prepared to put out any 
old flames, if necessary. 

★ 

"ITICAR (to old gardener dig- 
T ging up neglected garden) : 
It’s wonderful what the hand 
of man can do with a piece of 
earth, with the aid of Divine 
Providence, Wilks. 

Gardner: You should ’ave 
seen this place, ^r, when Divine 
Providence ’ad it all to itself. 

★ 

T ommy (to bald grand- 
father) : “I say, grandpa, 
how do you know how far up 
to go when you wash your 
face?” 



E XTRACTT from a bojr’s let- 
ter: “We gave a perform- 
ance of ‘Hamlet’ before we 
broke up for Christmas, and a 
lot of fathers and mothers 
came. Although some of them 
had seen it before, they laughed 
just the same.” 

. ■¥■ 

A YOUNG actor was com- 
plaining that he coiild not 
get an engagement. "And, mind 
you,” he added, "my ability has 

never been questioned.” 

. . "Questioned !” retorted an- 
other pro. "Ifs never even been 
mentioned.” 

★ 

“T UCKY bUghter ! I hear 
XJyou’ve made millions in 
rubber.” 

‘‘Cotton, not rubber; thou- 
sands, not millions — and I 
didn’t make them, I lost them!” 

★ 

"\T^ELL, Sambo,” said the 
. W judge, "so you and 
your wife have been fighting 
again. Liqtior, I suppose?” 

"No, judge, she licked me this 
time.” 

★ 

M AGIS'TRATE: As regards 
the ownership of this 
eight-day clock, my decision is 
that the plaintiff get^ the clock. 

Defendant: And what about 
me, your Honour? 

Magistrate : You get the eight 
das^s. 

P RISON Visitor (to convict 
making mail-bags) : “Ah 1 
sewing?” 

CJonvict: “No; reaping.” 
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"IVell, if you must know, I won these with my chickens at 
the livestock exposition!” 


Human and simple is the man seven- 
ty million Japanese worship as a 
living God. 

Lived Next Door 



WELLARD PRICE 

Condensed from “Fortnightly^’ 


F or five years the Emperor 
of Japan was our neigh- 
bour. I should say at once that 
he was a good neighbour. He 
ignored our existence except 
when it was time to command 
our presence at the Imperial 
Garden Party. And I may say to 
our own credit that we left him 
severely to himself. We did not 
try to pry into his affairs; and 
yet, glimpse by glimpse, word 
by word, we learned diming our 
five years in Hayama, much 
about the home life of the most 
secluded and mysterious 
monarch in the world. 

All roads lead “up” to Tokyo 
while the Emperor resides there. 
But during the warmer months 
the earth tilts in a different 
direction. Then one goes “up” 
to Hayama, the Emperor’s 
favourite residence. 

Hayama is a fishing village on 
the coast of the Miura Penin- 
sula some thirty miles from the 
capital. There we lived in a 
little two-storey house 
next door to the Imperial 
Palace. The pines of the palace 


garden cut the glare of the 
morning sun on our second- 
floor windows. 

Since we were the only 
foreigners to live near the 
palace we were subjected to 
close scrutiny. 

Regularly once a month the 
police called at the gate with 
much ado to drink tea and ask 
questions. In these conversa- 
tions we studiously avoided any 
reference to the Emperor. The 
devout Japanese is quick to de- 
tect the slightest trace of irre- 
verence. Our apparent lack of 
interest in the chief topic of 
Hayama at first set our friends 
at ease, then stimulated their 
determination that we should 
hear about their Emperor. And 
hear about him we did. Police 
officers of the village, sentries 
who stood like wooden soldiers 
in the pill boxes punctuating 
the palace wall, fishermen who 
helped the Emperor collect 
marine specimens, tradesmen 
and farmers who brought sup- 
plies to the palace, carpenters 
who built the Emperor’s con- 
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ning tower, visiting physicians, 
biologists, teachers and musi- 
cians contributed, always dis- 
creetly, to om* pictiu^ of the 
Son of Heaven’s private life. 

Discreetly. For example, 
there was never a description 
of the Emperor’s appearance. 
Diffidence on this point was 
evidently due to the influence of 
the ancient tradition that no 
man may look full into the 
Heavenly Countenance and live. 
Now men looked and lived but 
still considered it sacrilegious 
to speak of what they had 
seen. But we had plenty of 
opportunities to see for oursel- 
ves. Hirohito does not have the 
usual Japanese squat frame and 
tendency to bow legs. He has a 
horseman’s balance and a swim- 
mer’s suppleness. When he 
swings across the beach or 
sprints up the bank to the gar- 
den it is quite evident that he is 
not suffering from an overloaded 
stomach or an over-taxed brain. 
He is a good animal. One would 
never dream this to see him 
rigid and unresponsive in his 
limousine as crowds look on. 
Then the mantle of divinity 
rests heavily upon him. 

His face is vakimashita as 
the Japanese would say (liter- 
ally, “broiled”) by sun and 
weather. Slightly prominent 
white teeth contrast with the 
dark complexion and short black 
moustache. His lips are rather 
full and sensitive. His head is 
slightly longer than broad, a 
head of gentle dreams and in- 
tellectual delights. Its air of 
detachment is accented by the 
thick-lensed glasses. 

The general appearance is 
that of a student, or of a 
gentleman with hobbies. While 


he shows no evidence of being 
a great thinker, he has a curious 
and reflective mind. One day 
when he retired from the shore 
to the palace he left behind a 
copy of Aesop’s Fables, Al' 
though we did not touch it, a 
guard threatened us blacWy, 
snatched it from our polluting 
gaze and bore it away as 
though it were a holy wafer. 

In his ample library philo- 
sophy, economics and history 
are well represented. There are 
also many books in English. The 
Emperor reads English easily 
but speaks it with difiiculty. 

His manual on world affairs is 
Asahi (Morning Sun), Japan’s 
greatest newspaper, which re- 
flects the common Japanese sus- 
picion of all other nations with 
the imcertain exception of Gfer- 
many. 

Adult education has an advo- 
cate and example in the Em- 
peror. Black-suited lecturers 
with brief-cases full of wisdom 
come almost daily to the palace 
to address a class of one. He 
takes regular courses in eco- 
nomics, zoology, literature and 
art. Sometimes musicians would 
give command performances, 
but not very often, for such 
entertainment, within the palace 
of the Son of Heaven is con- 
sidered too frivolous. 

The Emperor has one luxury 
that his predecessors did not 
possess — a view. He has built 
one small second-storey room 
from which he may see the bay, 
Fujiyama and the smoke-plum- 
ed cone of the island volcano, 
Mihara. On the landward side 
he gets glimpses over the gar- 
den wall of the life of the vil- 
lage. Who knows whether the 
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wistfulness of a peasant to look 
upon his Emperor is any great- 
er than the wistfulness of an 
imprisoned Emperor to walk 
among his people ? For the vil- 
lage and all beyond is forbidden 
territory. He may only pass 
through swiftly in his maroon 
limousine. A royal road leads 
straight from the palace gate 
to the nearest railroad station. 
At the station the Emperor 
steps into a plush-smothered 
waiting room reserved by the 
railroad management for his 
exclusive use, and thence into 
the royal railroad coach in 
which the window shades have 
been closely drawn. 

It is only when he sits in his 
high room, that his fancy, at 
least, may roam free. The 
palace garden is small and 
cramped. The best part of it is 
outside the walls — along the 
beach to the sea. The point is 
covered with grass and trees and 
fringed with great boulders. On 
one side of it the surf roads and 
on the other it is a quiet sandy 
cove where the Emperor bathes. 

There is nothing to prevent 
the bathers on the public beach 
a few hundred feet away from 
seeing their Emperor enjoying 
himself, but they do not stand 
in gaping wonder, no matter 
how much they may feel like 
doin^ so. 

He swims with a long, clean 
stroke and is evidently quite 
able to take care of himself in 
the water. Nevertheless, extra- 
ordinary precautions are taken. 
A boatload of attendants floats 
nearby. A prescribed swimming 
area is marked off with red 
flaga. If he goes beyond them, 
he find the boat respectfully in 


his way, and he dutifully tiuns 
pack. 

When garden and beach pall, 
the Emperor goes out to sea. In 
a small cabined motor yacht ne 
and his crew sail slowly along 
the coast collecting specimens. 
He handles spear and net him- 
self as happily as a small boy. 
And like a small boy he non- 
chalantly drops algae, starfish 
and sponges into the pockets of 
his white coat. But this prac- 
tice is mitigated by the fact 
that, unlike the small boy, he 
never wears the same clothing 
twice. Imperial tradition for- 
bids it. 

He has one room of the 
palace fitted up as a laboratory. 
There is also a miniature aqua- 
rium. The specimens come out 
of pockets, others are brought 
in buckets by attendants, and 
the royal biologists settles 
down to his microscope. The 
smaller the organism the more 
it interests him. 

The other occupations and 
diversions of the Emperor are 
very Japanese. On nights of 
the full moon he may sometimes 
be seen with members of his 
family and court viewing the 
moon. “Moon-viewing” is not 
as casual as it soimds. It involv- 
es offerings of beans and dump- 
lings and bouquets of lespedeza 
blossom and eulalia grass, and 
the writing of verses. 

The Emperor’s interest in 
animal life also extends to in- 
sects and he enjoys the Insect- 
hearing Festival. Tuneful 
locusts, grasshoppers, cicadas, 
crickets and katydids in bamboo 
cages are bought from the 
insect-breeders. On a quiet 
evening in early autumn the 
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ceremony of “Freeing the 
Insects” takes place. The cages 
are opened, the insects escape 
to the trees and celebrate their 
liberty with song. Everyone 
listens in rapt silence. 

It would ^ strange if a man 
of such delights did not write 
poetry. The present Emperor 
will probably leave behind him 
around 38, OW poems. Poems in 
Japan are short. The present 
imperial bard finds his best ins* 
piration in the early mommg. 
It is reported that he rises at 
five-thirty and is out by six. 
His mood at that hour is never 
marred by a hangover for he 
never uses liquor, nor even 
tobacco. 

Every other week or so the 
Minister of War accompanied 
by officers of the General Staff 
c^s on the Emperor. No other 
minister of .the cabinet has 
direct access to the Emperor. 
The army flag significantly 
bears the Emperor’s crest and 
signatiu^. Army plans, signed 
by the Emperor, are thereby 
lifted above public criticism. 

Within the palace garden the 
Emperor is very hiunan; out- 
side. he becomes every day 
more god-like. The modernism 
of Meiji was recognised as a 
mistake. Then the country 


nearly fell into ‘‘the vice called 
repubUcanism/’ The army stop- 
ped that in time. Lessons were 
introduced in school textbooks 
designed to deify the Emperor 
and thus, give divine sanction 
to “his right hand/’ the army. 
Japanese children grow up in 
this scientific age firmly 
grounded in the myths of the 
Sun Groddess and her descend- 
ants who sit upon the most an" 
cient throne of the world. They 
believe the emperors of Nippon 
alone can claim divine descent. 

This faith is essential to the 
Japanese army programme 
which stops at nothing short of 
world rule. “We shall build our 
capital all over the world and 
make the world our dominion.’’ 

At the head of this world 
program me stands the 
Emperor. He alone makes it 
seem reasonable; for is it not 
logical that the world’s one 
divine ruler should rule all man- 
kind ? 

But whether he who is the 
heart of this grandiose scheme 
has any heart in it is doubtful. 
He seems hardly the type of 
man to aspire to be god of the 
world. He is a man of simple 
taste who would be quite satis- 
fied in a small garden beside 
the sea. 


JAPANESE FRANKNESS 

CHARACTERISTICALLY, the Japanese do not trust one another; one 
^ story they enjoy telling on themselves to illustrate this trait concerns 
two close business friends who met in Tokyo Central Station. 

"Where are you going?” asked Businessman One. 

‘1 am gomg to Kobe,” said Businessman Two, after some hesitation. 
"Ha, you liar!” said Number One loudly. "You told me you are going 
to Kobe to make me think you are going to Osaka! But 1 made inquiries, 
and "I know your are going to Kobe!" 


— W. B, Courtney, 



A Famous Correspondent E!xplains 
the Brutality of the Japanese 
Army. 


Education for Homicide 



EDGAR ^OW 

Condensed from the book "The Battle For Asia’' 


N owhere in the present 
world has the deliberate 
degradation of man been quite 
so thoroughly systematized as 
by the Japanese army. Animals 
in the jungle usually kill only 
when hungry or if attacked; 
they evidently derive little 
pleasure from mere mutilation. 
The lust for sadism is some- 
thing which must be cultivat- 
ed. .. . 

The thing which makes the 
Japanese Army so puzzling Jto 
Westerners is that the physi- 
cian and the headhunter still 
exist side by side. The army re- 
tains the traditions of head- 
himting days, while mastering 
the technique of modem medi- 
cine and the “science” of war. 
This is true more or less of all 
Japanese society; the hands 
work on modem machines while 
the mind lives in an absurd 
feudal world of tribal gods, 
su^rstitions, taboos and 
fetishes. 

To this day the masses are 
tau|;ht that the Emperor is 
literally God, and millions 


would kill men with other gods 
to prove it. The nobility, the 
police, the army and navy all 
share this divinity and must be 
held in reverence and fear. 

For the common man this 
teaching is made palatable by 
the fact that he too is a god, 
superior by a mere fact of birth 
to Jesus, Mahomet, Darwin, 
Newton, Einstein or President 
Roosevelt. The claim is given 
reality in his own household, at 
least, where he is worshipped 
by his women, the lowest crea- 
tures in the Japanese social 
ladder, whom the master of the 
house can barter commercially 
whenever he wishes. Moreover, 
he becomes a national god-hero 
if he dies for the Emperor and 
automatically enters the Shinto 
pantheon brides the warrior 
gods of the past. 

Teach this to a child from 
the time he imderstands words,, 
and you get the modem Japa- 
nese soldier, just as the Pa- 
puans get a first-class cannibal 
by glorifying cannibalism, and 
the Nazis get “pure Aryans”^ 
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out of a cocktain of chromo- 
somes. 

The Japanese army teaches 
its recruits rigid loyalty and 
self-sacrifice. It also teaches 
chivalry between equals; but of 
course the Japanese soldier has 
no equal, even if it were possi- 
ble to combine chivalry with a 
machine gim. It is not 100 years 
ago yet, that any samurai (an 
ordinary mercenary of a feudal 
chieftain) could test his sword, 
whenever the urge moved him, 
by cutting off the head of the 
first commoner unlucky enough 
to meet him. He could be em- 
barrassed only if he failed to 
remove the offending object 
with one blow. . . . 

Other brutalities are equally 
glorified. After the invasion of 
Korea the Imperial Army wish- 
ed to prove its invincibility to 
school children. The victorious 
troops brought back with them 
30,000 pickled ears and noses 
which edified the C!ourt of 
Kyoto. Horror at the sight of 
mutilation and human blood is 
supposed to indicate cowardice, 
and every yoimg lad is anxious 
to demonstrate his bravery. 
During the massacre of 6,000 
Koreans in Japan, led by the 
army and police, at the time 
of the earthquake in 1923, some 
of the murder and torture was 
done by womon and by youngs- 
ters in their teens. 

Sadism is part of the disci- 
pline itself imposed on the sol- 
dier. The Japanese officer seems 
never satisfied, when given a 
new batch of recruits, until he 
has ‘‘tested” the tenderfeet in 
some fotil act of violence. Fo- 
reign eye witnesses confirm the 
reports that both during the 
war in 1932 and also since 1937, 


some Japanese officers would 
line up a number of captmred 
Chinese civilians, including wo- 
men and children, and order 
their newly arrived troops to 
use them for bayonet practice. 
When a soldier made a cliimsy 
thrust he had to repeat the per- 
formance imtil he had perfect- 
ed his technique or overcome 
his timidity. 

Japanese women are chat- 
tels and millions of them on 
the market are worth less 
than their weight in beef. The 
sale of virgin Japanese giris 
to rich lanAords or merchants 
may be considered a form of 
legalised rape. And no moral 
stigma is attached to adul- 
tery. Only for the impoverish- 
ed peasant is there a barrier 
— ^the finandal. 

Officers sometimes encourage 
the peasant boy to regard war 
as a means of demonstrating 
his manhood as well as his 
courage. Poor Japanese women 
must sacrifice their chastity at 
the demand of the male. What 
consideration, then, should be 
given the wretched Chinese? 
Really, a great honour is con- 
ferred upon them. Japanese 
seize other Chinese commodi- 
ties and industry without pay- 
ment. Why should an exception 
be made in the case of women? 

One reason for Japanese be- 
haviour and the whole god busi- 
ness is the pronounced inferior- 
ity complex from which the 
entire race suffers. The indivi- 
dual Japanese is subconscious- 
ly aware of his imfortunate in- 
tellectual and physical inferior- 
ity to the individual Korean or 
C!hinese. And he is forever seek- 
ing ways of compensation. No- 
thing gives some Japanese 
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'greater satisfactioii therefore 
than to force a towering Chi- 
nese peasant to his knees at the 
point of a bayonet— unless it is 
to pull the pants off an English- 
man. At home the ordinary 
Japanese lives in a world of 
suppressed fear — ^fear of his 
police and those above him. In 
China also he lives in a world 
of fear — ^fear of his officials 
and the hostile people beneath 
him. His bullying acts serve 
temporarily to reassure him 
and remove those fears. 

Finally, the Japanese are 
physiologically a very nervous 
and jittery people. They have 
been living under a depressive 
strain ever since Meiji times, 
as contradictions in their so- 
ciety have grown more and 
more acute. Feudal credos have 
been preserved in an industria- 
lized society at the expense of 
intellectual and physical free- 
dom. One can appreciate how 
deep must be this psychologi- 
cal burden only by contrasting 
Japanese conduct in China with 
the outward kindliness, beauty, 
calm and charming civility of 
Japanese life at home. The bur- 
den has vastly increased since 
1937. The average Japanese is 
now a bundle of carefully sup- 
pressed emotions. Rarely does 
the individual overthrow the 
restraints without group sup- 
port of some kind, and then it 
is always with astonishing re- 
sults. 

A Japanese mob is really 
something fearful to contem- 


plate. I have seen Japanese sol- 
diers without any apparent pro- 
vocation go up to women in tte 
streets of Shanghai and kick 
them in the stomach. Malcolm 
Rosholt of the China Press told 
me of an incident he saw in 
Hongkew, when a group of Ja- 
panese stormed a Settlement 
police station, attempting to 
seize a man who had been in a 
fracas with one of them. 
Rosholt watched a big English 
policeman trying to protect the 
intended victim. Suddenly, to 
his utter amazement, one of the 
Nipponese jumped three feet 
from the ground, landed on the 
policeman’s back, and dug his 
teeth into the man’s neck, 
clinging on while his com- 
panions applauded. 

Remove normal, heavy res- 
traints, remove the sense of 
personal responsibility, add the 
sublime ignorance of the pea- 
sant conscript who reads noth- 
ing that is not first approved 
by the army at home, add a 
credo also that glorifies bruta- 
lity, and you get the Japanese 
terror in China. But when the 
fear of authority, based on 
blind belief in its invincibility, 
breaks down in Japan, the 
world may see the bloodiest, 
and most barbaric civil war in 
history. Once the Japanese 
army and navy suffer a major 
defeat, and the myth of invin- 
cibility is shattered, they must 
also, together with the ruling 
class and the whole tradition of 
divinity, commit hara-kiri. 
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F a mnn fhfafca he is Caesar and nobody agrees with him, he is sent to 
the inaanA asylum. If the masses agree with him, be becomes a dictator. 



iv>0 .many fail to win the confidence 
' of children and here are some rea- 
sons why. 


Hm Wise Are The Young 
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a fine, manly fel- 
. TT low,” she said, pinching 
his cheek. 

No sooner had the last word 
left the mouth of the would-be 
admirer than from his strong- 
hold in his mother’s arms the 
“fine, manly fellow” reached to- 
ward the speaker, deftly re- 
moved her spectacles, and toss- 
ed them to the ground. A ruff- 
1(^ lady stooped to retrieve the 
pieces; an amazed young mo- 
ther gasped an apology. I never 
foimd out whether this parti- 
cular well-meaning adult pro- 
fited from her experience or 
not; I doubt that she did. Pro- 
bably she is btill making the 
same kind of unwelcome ad- 
vances to imsuspecting child- 
icn. It takes more than one 
pair of gashed spectacles to 
teach such a person that she 
needs to change her technique 
of greeting young children. 

An inventory of the or dinar y 
intelligent adult’s repertoire of 
remarks saved for the special 


pu^ose of greeting young 
children would sound some- 
thing like this: "You are get- 
ting to be a big boy, aren’t 
you?” “My, how you are grow- 
ing.” “What b^utiful curly 
hair.” “You’re the picture of 
your daddy.” Each is accom- 
panied by a condescending man- 
ner, a sugar-sweet tone of 
voice, and a basic lack of sin- 
cerity, all of which do not de- 
ceive the youngster one bit. 
What are his reactions to such 
greetings? All of them may not 
be as straightforward as the 
one cited above. Underneath all 
of them lies the desire somehow 
to get this individual’s attention 
centred elsewhere than on the 
helpless victim. 

You have seen the curly- 
headed two-year-old bury her 
head in her mother’s skirts and 
refuse to emerge until the ad- 
mirer of her curly hair had 
passed on down the street. She 
isn’t tiying to be coy. She is 
downright ill at ease. One’s hair 
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is one’s personal property, and 
pilbUc conversation about it is 
embarrassing. 

You also have seen - the mo- 
ther who, in such a situation, 
complicates it for the child by 
making remarks such as these: 
“Now, Sally, don’t act like 
that.” Then over Sally’s, head 
to the originator of all the 
trouble: ‘1 don’t know what is 
the matter with her; she just 
doesn’t seem to be the friendly 
child she used to be.” Poor 
Sally! That is the moment when 
she feels as if she hasn’t a 
friend in the whole wide world. 
She is miserable. 

Children suffer from self-con- 
sciousness and embarrassment 
just as we do. It shouldn’t be 
hard for most of us to remem- 
ber this and speak accordingly. 
All we need to do is put our- 
selves on the receiving end of 
some of the inane remarks 
made to children by supposedly 
intelligent adults and analyse 
our own feelings. 

Suppose you are the favour- 
ite friend of three-year-old 
Tom’s fond parents. You are 
invited to spend a week-end 
with them at their country 
home. Don’t go “getting wise” 
with Tom. Use the same kind 
of approach for greeting and 
talking with him as you would 
for greeting and talking with 
an adult whom you were meet- 
ing for the first time. 

Learn what some of his inter- 
ests are. At least know what 
most three-year-olds are inter- 
ested in. If you cannot find out 
whether young Tom has a par- 
ticular fondness for airplanes, 
or Diesel engines, or motor 
trucks, or any one of the other 
mechanical wonders that our 
modem youngsters become at- 


tached to, just pby st^e by 
conversing about all of them, 
or about other children, or 
about animals, or about toys. 
He isn’t as specialised as his 
father whose conversation runs 
in the ‘‘stock-exchange” rut He 
can meet you on any ground 
you choose as long as that 
ground can be shared by people 
his. age. 

The chances are that, if the 
conversation veers off in the 
direction of Diesel engines, 
you’ll wish secretly for your 
Encyclopedia Britannica. You 
will get fine information about 
them from Tom whose young 
mind, uncluttered with thoughts 
of dull subjects, has the oppor- 
tunity to concern itself with 
such fascinating things as Die- 
sel engines. Even a three-year- 
old can possess an amazing 
amoimt of information. 

A greeting such as, “Hello, 
Tom, I’ve saved a story about 
a brown and white dog that I 
saw on the way over to tell you 
after dinner,” will not only 
make Tom feel comfortable in 
your presence but will put you 
on a “man-to-man” basis which 
may lead to a better under- 
standing. Once a child realises 
that you and he have common 
interests, he wants to talk with, 
you. 

Second in nuisance value to 
the “silly-greeters” just discus- 
sed are those who talk above 
children. These are the people 
who conversationally ignore the 
existence of children within 
their immediate environment. 
Conversation is scaled to the 
adults who are present; the 
child is left dangling. An occa- 
sional word may sound vaguely 
familiar to him but the balance 
of the conversation is mitirdy 
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foreign. His only escape from 
such an unbearable situation is 
to go to sleep or to perform 
some shocking, anti-social act 
which will bring him some at- 
tention, and, incidentally, some 
conversation that he can under- 
stand. 

An amused but baffled father 
told me how his five-year-old 
behaved one evening not so long 
ago under conditions similar to 
those just described. Guests, a 
business associate and his wife, 
were in the home for dinner. 
Sue, the five-year-old, had din- 
ner with the adults, then retir- 
ed to the living room with 
them. 

Conversation in the “male” 
comer of the room turned to 
politics and the current econo- 
mic situation. The ladies were 
discussing the ins and outs of 
their favourite bridge club and 
its members. Small Sue sat 
politely in a chair too big for 
her, legs dangling in mid-air 
trying her best to be interested 
in Mrs. Jones who tmmped 
Mrs. Smith’s ace. 

Suddenly Sue left the room. 
Her exit was unnoticed because 
of the stimulating conversation. 
Just as suddenly Sue reappear- 
ed, this time in the nude. Very 
quickly she became the centre 
of attention. Her mother lost 
no time in ushering her from 
the room, Uteanwhile admonish- 
ing her to the effect that “big 
girls should know better.” 

What about Sue’s behaviour? 
She may have become unutter- 
ably bored; and so she had 
done something about it; she 
had shown an intelligent mode 
of behaviour. Her method ac- 
complished results. As for her 
mother’s admonitions about 
knowing better: who would 


need or want to know anything 
better? She had invented, tried, 
and found successful a surefire 
way of getting the attention of 
adults who had been ignoring 
her and of getting the conver- 
sation down to her level. 

Perhaps if more children 
were as dramatic as Sue we 
would have more parents who 
are aware of the needs of child- 
ren. 

Third in the list are those 
people who may be called “talk- 
arounders.” Have you met any 
of them? There are some ex- 
perts in the world and most of 
them are mothers and fathers 
of children. Various ingenious 
devices are used. There is the 
old familiar one of spelling out 
words that the little one 
mustn’t hear; equally effective 
is that of lapsing into some 
other language, German or 
French or pig-Latin, for a few 
phrases. This is just one ex- 
ample of the methods to which 
we adults stoop to take advan- 
tage of children. How do the 
victims feel about it? Much as 
you or I would feel if two peo- 
ple used the same techniques 
on us. 

Fourth, and perhaps most 
offensive are the people, who 
talk beneath children, "rhey are 
legion. For some unknown rea- 
son there are countless num- 
bers of adults who are convin- 
ced firmly that young children 
cannot understand the English 
language in its natural state, 
but must have it delivered to 
them in strangely mutilated 
forms. These are the people res- 
ponsible for “baby-talk.” 

In this group, which we shall 
call the “drivellers,” are the 
producers of such meaningless 
and disgusting vocalisations as: 
“You are such a tute itty bitty 
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boy’’ or ‘‘Let’s put your mitties 
on your patties now.” What 
miist a sensible child think of 
such silliness? If these people 
could listen in on the conversa- 
tion between adults and child- 
ren in a nursery school for an 
hour or so, they would discover 
that children really can under- 
stand and speak the English 
language, unadulterated. 

Last, but by no means least, 
are the plain and simple 
“bores” who consider conversa- 
tion with a child a one-sided 
affair with the child doing all 
of the listening. Surely these 
people have never listened long 
enough to hear the lovely 
rh5rthm and good common sense 


that flows from the mouths of 
babes. 

Fortunately all of the adults 
in the world don’t fall into the 
five classes mentioned. Too 
many of them do. If some wise 
man would write a guide book 
on How To Talk with Children, 
he would soon be both wealthy 
and wise; not only would he 
reap material benefits, but he 
would be eternally blessed for 
helping thousands of children 
grow up without having to put 
up with the trials and tribula- 
tions presented by a society so 
largely composed of “silly 
greeters,” “high-brows,” ‘‘talk- 
arounders,” “drivellers,” and 
“bores.” 


THE BROKEN WING 


(QUESTION) 


T^HE great dawn breaks, the mournful night is past. 
A Prom her deep age-long sleep she wakes at last ! 


Sweet and long-sliunbering buds of gladness ope 
Fresh lips to returning winds of hope. 

Our eager hearts renew their radiant flight 
Towards the glory of renascent light. 

Life and our land await their destined spring . . . 
Song-birds why dost THOU bear a broken wing ? 


(ANSWER) 

S HALL spring that wakes mine ancient land again 
Call to my wild and suffering heart in vain ? 

Or Fate’s blind arrows still the pulsing note 
Of my far-reaching, frail, imconquered throat ? 

Or a weak bleeding pinion daunt or tire 
My flight to the high realms of my desire ? 

Behold ! I rise to meet the destined spring 
And scale the stars upon broken wings! 

SABOJINI NAIDU. 



The Reviewing Business 



CLIFTON FADIMAN 

Condensed from “Harpers Magazine’ 


T he word “business” in the 
title of this article is used 
as a wedge to separate book- 
reviewing from literary criti- 
cism. Literary criticism is an 
art, like the writing of trage- 
dies or the making of love, and, 
Similarly, does not pay. Book- 
reviewing is a device for earn- 
ing a living, one of the many 
weird results of Gutenberg’s in- 
vention. Movable type made 
books too easy to publish. Some 
sort of sieve had to be interpos- 
ed between printer and public. 
The reviewer is that sieve, a 
generally honest, usually im- 
in^ired, and mildly useful 
sieve. 

To use an example conve- 
niently near at hand, the writer 
of this article is a book-re- 
viewer. To the best of his taow- 
ledge and belief he has never 
written a sentence of literary 
criticism, in his life. Unless he 
becomes a vasJy different per- 
^n from what he is now, he 
never will. He and his colleagues 
are often called critics, a con- 
sequence of the amiable nation- 
^ trait that turns Kentuckians 
into colonels and the comer 
druggist into Doc. 

T5ue literary criticism is a 
subtle and venerable art. You 
can number the top-notchers on 
your fingers and toro: Arii^tle, 


Horace, Coleridge, Lessing,. 
SainteJBeuve, Taine, Goethe, 
Arnold, Shaw (one of the- 
greatest,) and a few others. In 
our own time and nation, lite- 
rary criticism is almost a lost 
art, partly because no one ex- 
pect a few other literary critics 
care to read it. 

What follows, then, is not a 
discu^ion of literary criticism 
but merely shop talk about my 
trade. A literary critic (just this 
once and then we’re through 
with him) is a whole man exer- 
cising his wholeness through 
the accidental medium of books 
and authors. A reviewer is not 
a whole man; he is that partial 
man, an expert. Many of his 
human qualities are vestigial, 
others hypertrophied. All ex- 

E erts are monsters. I shall now 
riefly demonstrate the re- 
viewer’s monstrosity. 

We must first of all remem- 
ber that reading maketh not a 
full man. Any reviewer who has 
been in harness for twenty 
years or so will be eager to tell 
you that bacon was just dream- 
ing up sent^ces. 1 suppose I 
have read five or ten thousand' 
books — it doesn’t matter which 
— in the past couple of decades. 
Ever do often I catch m3^1f 
wondering whether I shouldn’t 
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be a Bight wiser if I had read 
'.only fifteen, and they the right 
ones. You see, a reviewer does 
not read to instruct himself. If 
he remembered even a moderate 
quantum of what he read he 
would soon be unfit for his job. 
Forced to comment on book Z, 
he would at once recollect 
everything that books A to Y, 
previously reviewed, contained 
what might throw light on Z. 
This is not the mental attitude 
that make^ for useful book-re- 
viewing. As a matter of fact, 
what the reviewer should have 
above all things is a kind of 
mental virginity, a continual 
capacity to react freshly. I said 
that he was an expert. He is — 
he is an expert in surprisability. 
The poor fool is always lookmg 
forward to the next book. 

This doe^ not mean that the 
reviewer has the memorj..- of a 
moron. He doubtless remembers 
something of what he has read, 
but not enough to handicap him. 
His mind is not so much well 
stocked as well indexed. If chal- 
lenged, I think I could tell you 
the authors and titles of the 
three or four best books of the 
past ten years dealing with the 
ancient Maya civilization. I can 
even make a fair fist at grading 
the books in the order of their 
completeness, authority, and 
readability. But what I don’t 
know about the Mayans in the 
way of real information would 
■fill several volumes and, no 
doubt, has done so. 

Reviewers interest the public. 
I cannot fathom the reason, for 
we are among the mildest and 
most conventional of citizens, 
pure Gluyas Williams types. A 
life spent among ephemeral 
best-sellers and publisher’s an- 
nouncements is not apt to pro- 
duce characters of unu^al con- 


tour. But the fact remains that 
people are curious about us, and 
are likely to ask more questions 
of a reviewer than they would 
of a successful truss-manufac- 
turer, though probably the 
trussman lead^ the more abund- 
ant life. To satisfy this curio- 
sity I list herewith a few of the 
queries most commonly direct- 
^ at my tribe, together with 
one man’s answers. 

Do you really read all those 
hooks? This question is general- 
ly put with an odd inflection, 
combining cynical disbelief with 
man-of-the-world willingness to 
overlook any slight dishonesty. 
But there is no need for this 
hard-boiled attitude. Reviewers 
read the books they review, ex- 
actly as an accountant examines 
his cost sheets, with the same 
routine conscientiousness. It’s 
his job, that’s all. 

How do you select hooks 
for review? Well, each reviewer 
has his own system. Here’s 
mine. I try to juggle five factors, 
whose relative importance 
varies with each book. First, I 
ask myself whether the book is 
apt to interest me. This is only 
fair: I am apt to write better, 
more usefully about .something 
that naturally engages my at- 
tention. I don’t have to like the 
book necessarily. It may interest 
me because the author happens 
to represent a great many 
things I dislike, as in the case 
with Gertrude Stein, Mabel 
Dodge Luhan, Charles Morgan, 
and William Faulkner. 

Second, does the book have 
news value? A book reviewer is 
partly a purveyor of news. 

'The third factor is allied to 
the second: Is the book apt to 
be of interest to the reviewer’s 
particular audience? At the pre- 
sent time I have a job with the 
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New Yorker, a humorous and 
satirical family magazine. There 
is no such animal as a t3rpical 
New Yorker reader, but we 
know that most of thi^ maga- 
zine’s readers do not enjoy 
Temple Bailey, and no doubt 
vice versa. Miss Bailey, has her 
virtues (indeed she is aU 
virtue), but they are not the 
virtues that happen to interest 
the people who read my Hmall 
screeds. Hence Miss Bailey does 
not get a look-in in my column. 
I cannot notice that her sales 
suffer in consequence. 

The fourth factor is the only 
one that might not be apt to oc- 
cur to a non-professional. A re- 
viewer in selecting books takes 
into careful accoimt the opinion 
of the publisher with respect to 
his own publication^. If a pub- 
lisher writes me that Hyacinthe 
Doake’s novel is terrific, that it 
is his fall leader, that he is go- 
ing to lay ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of advertising money on 
the line — why I make a note to 
read Hyacinthe’s book with 
care. I may not like it, and in 
that case will say so. (I have 
not once, in almost twenty years 
in the trade, received a letter of 
protest from any publisher 
whose offering I had panned, 
expect in a few cases when I 
had made mis-statements of 
facts. But the truth is that I 
am more apt to like it then I 
am to like some little 5^m that 
this same publisher i^ so 
ashamed of he hides it away in 
the back of his catalogue. 

How reliable are reviewer^s 
estimates? There’s no exact 
answer to that one. If his esti- 
mates weren’t appreciably more 
reliable than thoste of your din- 

companion he wouldn’t 
hold his job long. 


But he is several light-years 
distant from infallibility. He. 
works imder pressure, he’s 
human, he’s been out too late 
the night before, his eyes bother 
him— -for one reason or another 
the result may be a Stupid ver- 
dict. I have rendered many. At 
the end of each year I give my- 
self something life itself, less 
generous than I am, doesn’t al- 
low us: a second chance. I go 
over the books I’ve reviewed 
and correct my first estimates. 
I try to be honest but it is not 
easy. 

How influential are review- 
ers? This is a hard one to ans- 
wer. All the publisher’s ques- 
tionnaires, scientifically design- 
ed to discover just why a given 
book is bought, throw but a dim 
light on the subject, though they 
provide any desired quantity of 
statistics. Reader A buys a book 
because his friend B has men- 
tioned it; that is apparently the 
strongest single definable fac- 
tor. But this means nothing un- 
til you know why B happened 
to mention it. You ask B. B re- 
plied let us suppose, that he 
himself bought, read, and re- 
commended the book as the re- 
sult of reading an advertise- 
ment. Now you have to find out 
what in that particular adver- 
tisement caused the positive re- 
action in the book. Was it the 
publishers statements of the 
books merits. Was it a quota- 
tion from a reviewer? If 
the latter, B bought the 
lx)ok because the reviewer liked 
it — and therefore A indirectly 
did the ^lame. The whole mat- 
ter is very complex. 

With a great best-seller, a 
large number of factors operate 
simultaneously or follow rapid- 
ly on one another, causing an- 
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irresistible, constantly mount- 
ing wave of popularity. If we 
take the case of For Whom the 
BeU ToUs we might li^ the^ 
factors somewhat as follo^, in 
the order of their conceivable 
importance: 

1. Author^ s repuitation (btut that 
didn^t make a bestseller of his 
previous hook ') . 

2. Timeliness and importa/nce of the 
subject matter. 

3. Literary excellence, 

4. It was a Book-of^the-Month selec- 
tion, which automatically set in 
motion a vxwe of bookish con/ver- 
sation, for the chib members form. 

a mighty army of talkers. 

5. Almost tcnanimously fOAJOurable 
reviews. 

6. Erotic and ^^shocking*' passages. 

7. Bookstore recommendation (a 
factor very difficult to judge-- 
perhaps it should be placed much 
higher in the list). 

8. Publisher's advertising <md gene- 
ral promotion — in this case, I 
should say a minor factor. 

Talkability. I don*t give this a mim- 
ber because any of the factors 1 
to 8 might have contributed to 
the hookas talkability, and no one 
can determine the velatwe import- 
ance of any of them. 

Now this casual analysis 
(whose arrangement would pro- 
bably be sharply questioned by 
my colleague;^, the publisher and 
Mr. Hemmingway) would not 
apply identically to any other 
great be^-seller. In some cases 
(8) might be very near the 
head of the list. Anthony Ad- 
verse, for example, benefited by 
one of the most skilful adver- 
tising campaign in recent pub- 
lishing history. Furgen was 


made mainly by (6) or rather 
by a vice, society’s alert appre- 
ciation of (6) and so it goes. 
Mrs. Lindberg’s ^blime ex- 
ample of the prophetic fallacy. 
The Wave of the Future suc- 
ceeded through a combination 
of (1) and (2) plus certain 
other less savoury factors. 

The reviewer alone cannot 
make a book popular. A superb 
novel such as Elizabeth-Bowen’s 
The Death of the Heart may be 
praised by every reviewer who 
knows hid job, and still sell but 
a few thousand copies. Only 
factors (3) and (5) applied to 
this particular book; other fac- 
tors would have been necessary 
to push it over into solid popu- 
larity. 

Occasionally a book may be 
made or set in motion by one 
man’s recommendation. William 
Lyon Phelps did a great deal 
for The Bridge of San Luis Rev. 
Will Roger’s admiration for The 
Good Earth helped that book. 
A book of some years back call- 
ed recovery by Sir Arther Sal- 
ter, owed it success almost en- 
tirely to Walter Lippmann. More 
recently Alexandre Woolcott 
tickled the lachrymatory glands 
of all America to the consider- 
able advantage of Mr. James 
Hilton. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that none of these four 
commentatord is or was a regu- 
lar day-in-day-out book re- 
viewer. They are gentlemen 
rather than players. We profes- 
sionals do not in the nature of 
things wield any such power. I 
have never heard of Lewis Gan- 
net or Harry Hansen or Mal- 
colm Cowley or Sterling North 
Or Joseph Henry Jackson or 
Donald Adams or Clifton Fadi- 
man “making” a book single- 
handed. 

A minor trait in the Ameri- 
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can character makes us pajr leais 
attention to the literary judg- 
ments of professionals than to 
those of distinguished non-pro- 
fessionals. A striking instance, 
to go back almo^ a generation, 
is the instant popularity into 
which J. S. Fletcher the English 
detective-story writer, sprang 
when Woodrow Wilson, then 
President happened to praise 
his work, which was no better 
nor worse than that of fifty 
other thriller manufacturers. 
A parallel instance in England 
was Stanley Baldwin’s endorse- 
ment, some years ago, of the 
novels of Mary Webb. They 
were at once gobbled up by the 
thousand, unfortunately a little 
too late to do the author any 
good; for she had died some 
time before in utter poverty. 

If Franklin D. Roosevelt 
should happen to go all out for 
some novel to-morrow it would 
at once become a best seller, ir- 
respective of its real merits. 
But if he ^ould issue a weekly 
verdict on new books, his opi- 
nion within a few months would 
cease to have any great in- 
fluence. 

Colunmists, radio commen- 
tators, editorial writers, lec- 
turers, even big business men 
will on occasion influence the 
sale of book^ more sharply than 
reviewers :an. On the other 
hand, preachers whose literary 
influence a generation or so ago 
was marked, have now sunk to 
a minor role as book recom- 
menders. One of the paradoxes 
of book-selling, observable only 
during the pa^ few years, is 
that a book may be helped by 
one or more of the so called 
competitive m^a. A book’s 
sale will be increased by its 
translation into a moving pic- 


ture. Alice Duer Miller’s The 
White Cliffs became a best sel- 
ler largely because it was so 
succe^fully broadcast. And, to 
take a more striking example, 
the condensations of popular 
books to be found in the 
Reader’s Digest frequently tend 
to accelerate the sale of these 
publications in their original 
form. There is no such thing as 
bad publicity for books. 

One thing that does not ^11 
them is the publisher’s jacket 
blurb. This is generally v/ritten 
after much brow furrowing and 
is almost completely ineffective. 
Sometimes blurbs help the re- 
viewer, but not much; more 
often they aid the harried book- 
seller. Yet I have never seen a 
potential book-buyer influenced 
by them. My own practice is to 
be wary of them. Their extrava- 
gance is often ^ absurd that 
the reviewer loses his detach- 
ment and is unduly severe with 
the innocent book. “One of the 
outstanding reviewers of our 
time” said the blurbist a year 
or two ago — about whom ? 
About a journalist named Hec- 
tor Bolitho who has devoted 
himelf to the extreme dull task 
of compodng oflicial slop about 
the English Royal Family. ‘‘The 
greatest of living historians” is 
the blurb charactei^ization of 
Philip Guedalla, a writer of con- 
siderable quality, but no more 
the greatest of living histo- 
rians than I am. 

A tedious Scandinavian was 
tagged by his publisher^ as 
“One of the great writers of the 
day” which may have been lite- 
rally true, the day being un- 
specified. This jacket racket 
alienates reviewers. 

And I guess that’s enough 
about us. 



PRIVATE BUCK ■■ By Oyde Lewis 







Here's the reason why one intelligent 
person walks around with a raw 
potato in his pocket. 


Are You Superstitious About 
Superstitions ? 



Y. Y. 

Condensed from “The New Statesman and Nation’", London. 


G etting out of a train with 
diflGiculty the other morn- 
ing, and fearing that a fellow- 
traveller might think from my 
contortions that I was intoxi- 
cated, I explained to him that I 
had a touch of rheumatism. 

“WeU,” he said, ‘Tve never 
had rheumatism myself — 
touch wood — ^but I remember 
meeting a chap in Manchester 
who told me he had had terri- 
ble rheumatism; that he’d tried 
every kind of cure and given 
himself up as a cripple for life, 
when someone advised him to 
carry a raw potato in his hip 
pocket. He tried this, though he 
^dn’t much believe in it, and 
before long he iwas feeling so 
well he couid not only work 
again, but play golf. I thought 
this was a bit superstitious, and 
that the cure was just coinci- 
dence, but I told the thing as a 
rather amusing story, later, to 
a business associate. He gave a 
w^ smile. ‘Do you know’ he 
said, ‘exactly the same thing 
happened to me? No matter 
how hard I tried I could find 
nothing to r^ieve the pain of 
my torturing rheumatism until 


someone mentioned the raw 
potato remedy. It worked! I 
was cured. And I’ve never had 
rheumatism since.’ ” 

“It certainly sounds worth 
trying,” I said. “I’ll get hold of 
a raw potato as soon as 1 reach 
home.” 

“They say it goes all shrivel- 
led and black in time,” he told 
me, “as it absorbs acids out of 
the system.” ‘‘I’ll iwear it if 
necessary,” said I, “until it goes 
blue.” 

When I got home I had a 
smallish potato washed and 
dried, and dropped it — ^not with- 
out scepticism, yet not without 
hope — ^into my hip pocket. As 
I sat waiting for it to cure me, 
I wondered whether or not I 
was being superstitious. Hav- 
ing wondered that, I wondered 
whether, on the contr^, I was 
not really being scientific. Read- 
iness to experiment is surely a 
mark of the scioitific spirit. 

I know of some people iwho 
think that they are teing scien- 
tifically up to date if they doubt 
all kinds of thing their ancest- 
ors believed in— doubt them, 
and decide without further in- 
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vestigation that they are erro- 
neous. Doubt is an excellent 
thin^, but only if it leads to in- 
vesti^tion. These pec^le claim 
the right not only to doubt, but 
to deny all sorts of things with- 
out having ever given ten 
minutes’ thought to the matter. 

Many people deny the exist- 
ence of ghosts, for example, not 
because they have taken a 
scientific interest in the subject, 
Wt merely because they look on 
a belief in ghosts as absurd. 
Nothing could be more absurd, 
however, than to regard a belief 
in ghosts as absurd. Men, civil- 
ized and uncivilized, have be- 
lieved in them for centuries; 
and most of us have met people 
at least as intelligent and 
honest as ourselves, who declar- 
ed that they had seen them. I 
think that, on the evidence, a 
belief in ghosts is in some in- 
stances more scientific than 
superstitious. 

I confess I am myself a prey 
to doubt in many matter; that 
I often doubt, not because I 
have any reason to do so, but 
because it has long been the 
fashion to doubt. 'Take astro- 
logy, for example. What reason 
have I for doubting the genuine- 
ness of this ancient science? 

I fancy the majority of peo- 
ple ceased to believe in astro- 
log;y not because they had 
reasoned the matter out, but be- 
cause it had become asso- 
ciated with so many impost- 
ors. Why should an ignoramus, 
such as I, disbelieve in the 
genuineness of astrology except 
for such unscientific reasons? 
There was a time when the 
leaders of thought — ^Ptolemy, 
Regiomontanus, Copernicus, 
Tycho Brahe, Galileo, Kepler, 
and others — ^believed in astro- 
logy as dogmatically as the 


leaders of thought disbelieve in 
it to-day. They probably had 
brains as good as any to be 
found in modem universities. 
And they used arguments for 
their belief that I, for one, can- 
not refute. 

Is it not then a little unscien- 
tific of me to wave aside the 
considered opinions of these 
wise ancients merely because it 
is the modem custom to wave 
them aside? I should respect 
my scepticism more if I had 
ever enquired into the evidence 
on which the beliefs of these 
great men were based. But I 
am too lazy to do so. 

Besides, when I read books 
on astrology, with the best will 
in the world I cannot follow the 
jargon. I soon feel my brain 
whirling round as though 1 
were ballooning through the 
airless space of the stratos- 
phere. For example, a chapter 
of Ptolemy is headed: “Of the 
Familiarities between Countries 
and the Triplicities and Stars,” 
I caimot understand that. But 
what puzzles me is why I, who 
cannot understand what 
Ptolemy is talking about, should 
take it for granted he is talking 
nonsense. Why should I swallow 
all we are told nowadays about 
the influences of carrots, and 
be unable to swallow what we 
were once told about the in- 
fluences of the stars? Is it less 
likely that a waxing moon 
should favour seeds newly sown 
in my vegetable garden, than 
that a waxing vitamin should 
preserve me from night-blind- 
ness? 

We believe, as we disbdieve, 
on tmst. We acquiesce super- 
stitiously in the learned opi- 
nions only of our own time. 

Witchcraft is another thing 
in the reality of which we have 
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ceased to believe, not as a re- 
sult of examining the evidence 
on both sides, but mainly be- 
cause civilized men became tired 
of believing in it. Belief in it 
resulted in such a plague of 
horrors that rational men, be- 
ing pragmatists, decided that 
a belief which was the root of 
so much evil should be destroy- 
ed. 

Few of us who are sceptics 
about witchcraft have ever 
made a scientific study of the 
subject. We disbelieve, not on 
the evidence, but on instinct. 
Yet G. K. Chesterton and other 
writers have maintained that 
the evidence in favour of the 
reality of witchcraft is over- 
whelming. 

Perhaps it is only in regard 
to cures generally looked upon 
as superstitious, that I reve^ a 
more scientific temper than 
most of my fellows. I am inclin- 
ed to experiment with almost 
any cure, from the water of a 


holy well to a patent medicine, 
from the repetitions of Coue to 
a witch’s potion. I like reading 
the catalogues of herbalists, 
and always listen with interest 
to those who have been healed 
by herbal remedies. 

Unfortunately, experiments 
in healing take more thought 
and time than an indolent man 
has at his disposal. I once 
bought an iodine locket and for- 
got to wear it. I bought a bottle 
of dandelion coffee and forgot 
to finish it. Still, the scientific 
spirit was there in embjro. I 
feel it coming to birth a|^in 
every time I become conscious 
of the raw potato in my hip- 
pocket. The evidence so far is 
that it is working wonders. I 
am already all but cured. The 
moral is: never have a super- 
stitious disbelief in supersti- 
tions. Be scientific; investigate 
— even if it involves walking 
about with a raw potato in your 
pocket. 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 

COLLECTION Letters don’t meaQ your credit is wrecked. But they 
^ certainly are a danger signal. A speedy reply, however, with a 
specific promise to pay all or part at a certain time, will keep everybody 
in good humour* At least, it’s wise to be a little more definite than was 
the author of this classic: 

“Dear Sir: 

“I have your collection letter of the 13th, and am happy to give you 
the following information: 

“We have divided our creditors into three groups. 

“Class A: Those who will be paid promptly. 

“Class B: Those who will be paid some time- 
“Class C: Those who will never be paid. 

“In consideration of the friendly tone of your letter we are promot- 
ing you from Class C to Class B.“ 


Ti?HE following is an extract from a Form issued to employers by the 
* Ministry of Labour : 

“Separate departments in the same premises are treated as separate 
premises for this purpose where separate branches of work which are 
commonly carried on as separate businesses in separate premises are 
carried on in separate departments on the same premises.’’ 




Y’OU can stay on if you 
I like, but I must keep my 
promise to Haiti and meet her 
on the boat from Madras.” 
Said Simiti in the decisive tone 
of a woman, who knows how to 
keep her husband in his proper 
place. Bisu Bahu, who was ac- 
quainted with the strong will of 
his wife, merely shrugged his 
shoulders. He had come to 
Mysore for a long change and 
resented that his programme 
should be upset just because 
Suniti wanted to meet a half- 
witted friend of hers on a cer- 
tain boat bound for Singapore. 
But he said nothing. If his 
wife wanted to get to Bombay 
in a boat she would do it un- 
doubtedly, but that was no rea- 
son why he should be dragged 
after her. 

“Very^ well, you can go, I 
shall hang on here till it suits 
me to return home. The climate 
here is excellent, the food tasty, 
rent cheap, pleasing company 
and the b^t part of it is that 
I shall be enjo3dng a tempora^ 
bachelorhood of sorts.” He said 
with venom. 


Suniti disdained to discuss 
the merits or demerits of the 
matrimonial state. 

“I am taking Rosie along with 
me.” She said. 

Rosie was a Christian maid of 
all work, judiciously selected by 
Suniti to combine the maximum 
of efficiency with the minimmn 
of good looks. For, although 
Bisu Babu could not ^ describ- 
ed as young and there was very 
httle of the Don Juan in his 
make up, still Suniti thought 
that he was not old enough to 
be immune to beauty. 

‘‘I shan't miss her much.” 
Said Bisu Babu truthfully. 

So Suniti packed her things, 
and.accompanied by her efficient 
but homely maid, caught the 
night train, to Madras. After 
that Bisu Babu spent four 
heavenly days. He got up at 
ten in the morning, dinned at 
eleven in the night, and filled 
up the time in between by 
bridge parties at home, politick 
discussions in coffee-houses, and 
Icaig walks in the country. But 
this blissful state of affairs 
could not go on indefinitely, and 
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he knew it. On the fifth day he 
received a telegram which he 
correctly surmised as coming 
from his wife, and was once 
agaia correct, in thinking that it 
contained unpleasant news. It 
read as follovfs : 

INVOLVED IN A LAW 
SUIT SEND HUNDRED 
RUPEES IMMEDIATELY— 
SUNm.” 

Like all peace-loving citizens, 
Bisu Babu had a wholesome 
dread of law suits. Personally, 
he would suffer any wrong, 
rather than get it righted by a 
law-coiut; and he could not 
understand why Suniti should 
have been involved in it. It was 
an impleasant jar, which was 
not rendered any the more 
pleasant by the thought that it 
might be somebody else who 
was going to court, and drag- 
ging her merely as a defendant. 

It would take him two days 
to go to Bombay, and in the 
meanwhile she would be want- 
ing the money urgently to 
defray the expenses of 
the law suit. He sent her 
a himdred rupees by tele- 
graphic Money Order. He settl- 
ed his affairs, paid his bills, 
packed his things, and set out 
for Bombay the following day 
with a heait full of anxieties, 
all the more intensified because 
their nature was unknown. 

He arrived at Bombay on the 
evening of the third day, and on 
reaching home, found his spouse 
dressed out in a new sari, new 
blouse ^d new shoes, reclining 
on a sofa, reading a book under 
the table lamp, with a glass of 
lemonade half finished on the 
table at her side. She looked 
fresh and dainty, and not at all 


the sort of person, who is eaten 
up by worries of an impending 
law-suit. 

She looked up with amaze- 
ment as he entered the room. 

“Oh, Hullo! You here? She 
said. 

“If you think that I would 
not be by the side of my wife,” 
he said with feeling, “when 
danger threatened her, you 
have mistaken me all your life. 
However, you don’t look pleased 
at having me.” 

“Of course, I am glad to see 
you; but I had not sent for you, 
I merelv asked for money.” 

“Merely asked for money ! 
Ever since I married you, I 
don’t remember yoxu* asking for 
anything else but money. I 
suppose you married me for 
it ?” Bisu Babu was chagrined 
to find that his wife did not 
think his presence indespens- 
able to her, specially when he 
had come away at a sacrifice. 

“You start quarrelling the 
moment you enter the house.’’ 
She said pouting. 

Bisu Babu ignored the re 
mark. 

“What is it all about ?” He 
asked. 

‘ What is it all about what ?” 

‘‘I mean the law-suit.” 

‘‘Oh that, it is over. We won 
the case. They didn’t stand a 
ghost of a chance the moment I 
stepped into the witness-box.” 

“I am glad to hear about it. 
But what was the case about ?” 

“You see dear,” her tone was 
very suave, “when we embark- 
ed on S. S. Ranpura at Madras, 
there was not a soul on the 
steamer, except Marie, Malti, I, 
and three other passengers. 
Naturally, it was very lonesome 
on the steamer, and Marie must 
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have mixed rather freely with 
the crew. . . ” 

“Must have ? So you are not 
certain ?” 

Suniti ignored the questions. 

“Well, the captain noticed 
that one of the crew was ym- 
usually inter^ted in keeping 
her company to the neglect of 
his duty; he was chargi^ with 
flirting with a passenger, and 
dismissed. When we reached 
Bombay, the dismissed sailor 
brought a case against the 
steamship company for wrong- 
ful dismissal; and I had to 
appear in the coiurt as witness, 
being the mistress of the 
woman he flirted with. 

“You sided with the sailor ?” 

“Of course, I did not want to 
see the poor man dismissed for 
nothing.” 

‘‘What I can’t understand is 
why he wanted at all to flirt 
with Marie, I don’t think she is 
particularly attractive.” 

“Neither do I. But that is 
not the point. .The poor man 
had to be saved his job.” 

“Oh !” 

“What ?” 

“Nothing. It just struck me 
that you are rather too fond of 
sailormen to go out of your way 
to help one of them.” 

“Are you insinuating ?” She 
asked in ominous tones. 

“Let it go; the subject seems 
to make me angry. And now, 
why did you as^ for money ? It 
doesn’t cost much to bear wit- 
ness in a court. Will you kindly 
make over to me the balance of 
the hundred rupees I wired to 
you ?” 

“Certainly. I had no intention 
what-so-ever of keeping your 
money imder false pretences.” 
She lazily turned over on one 


side, put three fixers into her 
blouse pocket, and detracted 
the money. 

“Here is the balance of your 
money?’ She said, as she put 
three silver rupees, one four 
anna nickel bit, and three cop- 
per coins into his hands. 

Bisu Babu’s lower jaw drop- 
ped. He was dumb with amaze- 
ment. 

‘‘You . . . you don’t mean me 
to believe that it has cost you 
ninety-six rupees, eleven sinnas, 
three pies to bear witness in a 
case against an imbecilic sailor 
flirting with a halff-witted 
maid !” 

‘“These law-suits cost an 
awful lot you know.” Said 
Simiti piously, “The govern- 
ment ought to do something 
about it.” “Never mind the 
Government. Don’t side tract.” 
Said the aggrieved husband. 
“What did you spend the money 
on ?” 

“You see darling,” This time 
Suniti was actually dripping 
honey, “I had to impress the 
judge, if my testimony was to 
carry weight. And one can’t 
impress judges in old clothes. 
I simply hadn’t a decent sari to 
go in.” 

“Is it the one you are wear- 
ing ?” 

Yes, you like it don’t you ?” 

‘‘It didn’t cost you ninety-siz 
rupees ?” 

“No. But you see dear, there 
is no sense in having a new sari 
without a blouse to match. And 
now a days it is unperative that 
your shoes must match your 
dress too. So you understand, 
don’t you.” 

“And the earring you are 
weamg, they seem to match 

too. tm wr...-'."- . 4.4, 
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“That goes with the rest, of 
course.” She said sweetly. 

“Whilst you were at it, you 
might have bought new undies 
and new socks to go with the 
rest.” He said u^th great sar- 
casm. 

But the sarcasm was lost on 
her. 

“How very clever of you to 
have guessed it. There was not 
much sense leaving them out, 
when you have bought the rest, 
isn’t that right ?” 

“And was the judge impress- 
ed ?” Asked Mr. Bisu Babu, 
wiping a perspiring forehead. 

“Very much so. He said that 
it was improbable that a maid 
belonging to such a respectable 
lady — ^that is me — shouild have 
beem flirtatious. And Rosie’s 
bad looks added great weight to 
this beUef.” 

“So the steamship company 


lost the case. What happ^^ 
then ? 

“Well the sailor was given his 
original place.” 

“And you had new togs into 
the bargain. It seems that only 
Rosie didn’t get an3dhing out of 
the incident ?” 

‘‘She is going to get the sack.” 

“What ?” 

“The sack.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I don’t want a wo- 
man who flirts so desperately 
with men she has known for 
just a few hours.” 

“Good heavens ! So the 
sailor was rightly dismissed, and 
you went out of your way to 
bear false witness.” 

“Bah !” said Suniti with great 
contempt, “these men will be 
scrupulous and critical even 
when one is helping them.” 


Epitaph on a very young Airman 

Think not of valour — ^the pain 

That never deflected my course; 

Limbs would have mended again; 

Wavering brings but remorse. 

But think of the heart that lieirf cold 
The singer whose songs are unsung; 

For I, who shall never be old. 

Hardly knew what was to be young. 

MAURICE HEALT. 


COGS are not the results of man’s pollution of the atmosphere. All 
* he has done is to change the colour from white to black. If fogs 
were white and not black, headlights would be reflected back and traffic 
in the towns instead of moving slowly would be at a complete standstill. 

Let us then be thankful for our open fires and grateful to the pollu- 
ters of our atmosphere. 




Reviewed By 

HILLA C. VAKEEL 


THE TRANSPOSED HEADS. 
Warburg 6s.). 

'JpHIS book by one of the 
greatest German writers of 
the day provides ground for 
the assertion that “no man can 
be truly bilingual” if lang^uage 
is extended to include the intel- 
lectual idiom and attitudes of 
the race to which it belongs. It 
proves that in the final analysis 
the East eludes the West and 
that there are vast hinterlands 
of European thought which we, 
due perhaps to a difference in 
types of consciousness, fail to 
fathom. The Transposed Heads 
is an Indian legend presented 
through Western eyes and 
because of this it loses much of 
its native strength and vitality 
and though carefully plastered 
with the symbolism and sen- 
suality of certain religious 
Hindu cults and heavily inter- 
larded with the patois of 
Indian philosophy it does not 
ring true. Reminiscent of the 
Indian Pavilion at Wembley, it 
is artistically designed, care- 


By Thorhas Mann. (Seeker and 

fully constructed and because 
its author is one of the greatest 
creative writers of our time it 
bears the stamp of subtle and 
delicate craftsmanship. But it 
fails, as it were, to make its 
^int and does not succeed in 
convincing the Indian readei 
of its native origin. 

The story centres round Shri- 
daman, the son of a Brahman 
who represents Intellectual 
Beauty and Nanda, the son of 
a cowherd whose perfection is 
physical. A beautiful friend- 
ship exists between the two 
young men which remains un- 
affected by their falling in love 
with the same woman. Nanda 
WOOS her for his friend and 
Sita of the Beautiful Hips 
marries Shridaman but the 
marriage is not a success and 
Sita’s desire is awakened by 
the physical beauty of Nanda. 
Things are in this unhappy 
state when the three set out on 
a pilgrimage. Coming to a 
temple devoted to Kali Shrida- 
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man immolates himself before 
the shrine to bring an end to a 
desire which evokes no re- 
sponse. Nanda alarmed at his 
friend’s absence seeks him out 
and finding the dead body of 
his friend at the feet of the 
goddess kills himself. Horrified 
at this dual tragedy Sita 
decides to hang herself when 
Kali appears before her with 
whom she intercedes on their 
behalf. The boon is granted but 
in the excitement of the 
moment the heads are trans- 
posed and Shridaman’s delicate 
face appears on Nanda’s beauti- 
ful body. This appears at first 
sight to be a solution of the 
problem but only creates 
further complications and more 
unhappiness and the tale ends 
violently in the death of its 
principal characters. 

Disquisitional in the time- 
honoured Hindu manner the 
book is relieved by the intro- 
duction of humour and by the 
skilful but kindly presentation 
of human especially feminine 
foibles. But the writing in spite 
of its distinguished authorship 
lacks spontaneity and the 
Indian reader is faced as it 
were with the embarrassing 


necessity of meeting an old 
friend in unfamiliar guise and 
of being hard put to it to make 
the necessary adjustments. The 
sensuality too, is heavily 
underscored and rises so loudly 
and frequently above the entire 
composition that it subdues 
the intellectual level of the 
whole. For the rest the argu- 
ment is in the following strain 
“For there is not only the 
truth and knowledge of the 
understanding, but also the in- 
sight of the human heart which 
sees as in an allegory, and 
knows how to read the hand- 
writing of all phenomena not 
only in its first and simple 
sense but also in its second and 
higher one using it as means 
whereby to look through at the 
pure and spiritual. How will 
you arrive at a perception of 
peace, and feel the joy of a 
cessation from conflict unless 
you have a Maya-image to give 
you a hold on it — ^though in 
itself a Maya-image is by no 
means peace and joy? It is 
granted and vouchsafed to 
man to make actuality serve 
him to see the true; language 
has coined the word “poetry" 
to express this boon” .... 


★ 


BAM>OH nABVEST. By Janies Hilton. (Macmillan & Co.). 


IT is refreshing for the modem 
reader threading his be- 
wildered way among the 
Incomprehensibles, the Impres- 
sionists, the Symbolists and 
the Surrealists to find novelists 
who hold old-fashioned views 
about their art, who consider 
that a novel to be a novel must 
t^l a story and not merely con- 
tain bits of the novelist’s mood, 
patches of his subconscious, a 


defence of sexual perversities, 
of new or outworn political 
creeds or an inveighing against 
the social order. Too often is 
the modem novel cooked and 
served according to the recipe 
given by a literary critic in an 
English review some time ago: 
“To one well-ripened grouse, 
add three large “cabbage- 
heads," clean and put in 
shallow vessel and cook over 
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slow fire. When ready add four 
large tablespoonfuls of Sex, 
mix thoroughly and serve hot. 
For special flavour add Slang 
to taste.” The measure of the 
ingredients vary but the 
flavour seems to a reviewer so 
tediously alike that almost any 
change from the monotony is 
welcome. 

Random Harvest does not 
belong to this category but is 
an interesting and well-written 
novel about a shell-shocked 
prisoner in the last war who 
goes about with a blank patch 
in his life that he cannot re- 
member. Clever, elegant, suc- 
cessful and slightly cynical, 
the hero, Charles Rainier is the 
sort of person to whom things 
happen. He dominates the story 
which concerns itself mainly 
with a retrospective account of 
the forgotten years, the 
bewildering search, the grop- 


ing in Rainier’s mind for clues 
and his reactions when he fails 
to link up. The theme calls 
for a great deal of psycho- 
logical insight and inventive- 
ness and Mr. Hilton displays 
both to a remarkable degree. 
The story winds its way 
through the years following the 
last war and the beginning of 
this one and the social and 
political changes in England 
during that period are well 
sketched. Except for the end- 
ing which is slightly weak and 
a little disappointing Random 
Harvest is an absorbing and 
unusual book. It bears the 
impress of the experienced 
novelist and like Mr. Hilton’s 
earlier work “The Lost Hori- 
zon” and “Good-bye, Mr. Chips” 
it is wistful, tender and fas- 
cinating. Mr. Hilton above all 
possesses the gift of story-tell- 
ing to a remarkable degree. 


★ 


GOD PARDON US.5y Rupert Downing. (Frederick Muller 7sh. 6d.). 


TTHE dedication of Mr. Rupert 
* Downing’s latest novel: 
“To my Mother and Father 
without whom (obviously) this 
book would never have been 
written” sets the pace of this 
delightful and entertaining 
book. A crowd of English 
people, irrevocably and imutter- 
ably English are gathered 
together in Prance and conduct 
themselves in the hectic 
manner to which English 
humomists have accustomed us 
in the depiction of their fellow- 
countrymen abroad. Ranged 
around an amorous, imbalanced 
novelist, a stay-at-home wife, 
an experienced lady-killer with 
ideals, a debutante whose 
•“knowledge of certain subjects 


would have done credit to the 
observant child of a farmer,” a 
beautiful vamp whose re- 
searches in the same field have 
been considerable, Jacques 
who “like most French waiters 
was flat-footed and ageless and 
might have been a married 
man with six children or a 
bachelor with a few more,” and 
a fatally susceptible youth the 
story proceeds from one amor- 
ous escapade to another and 
ends imconventionally on a 
conventional note. 

Mr. Downing has a bright 
and amusing style and a spark- 
ling sense of humour which 
also displays an undercurrent 
of rather harrowing cynicism. 
In this he bears a certain re- 
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semblance to a Roumanian 
novelist who wrote a well- 
known book some time ago 
around a “green hat which 
women wear pour le sport” 
Now and again one recaptures 
the wistful lilt of an Arlenesque 
passage: “There are beasts and 
there are dreams. The dreams 
keep prowling round the soiled 
loneliness of desire; the beasts 
keep prowling round the soiled 


loneliness of regret.” But 
behind the laughter and the 
sophisticated chromium ex- 
teriors there are so many hints 
of tears and of human beings 
made helpless by passion that 
one may well look to Mr. Etow- 
ling to enlarge the scope of 
Ehiglish humour and to rescue it 
from the trough of immature 
fatuities into which it has re- 
cently fallen. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Contributed by 

P. B. KAIKINI 

A void in the Indian sky — 

A paralysed glance in pity’s eye 
A seaguU flapped flagwise 
Green as midnight oceans 

Raging like an angry cyclone 
Relentless crushing of storm-voices 
A dead star fell weeping into far eternity. 


Strang cloud-shadows overcast an evergreen land 
A frail bard, of delightfully insolent song 
An artist, painter of twelve kings’ jewel-bright robes 
Singer who enchanted swan-breasted critical queens 
Knight-errant who quelled the overhanging dusk 
Is alas! no more, no more, no more, 

Dolorouf beat the erstwhile glad hearts of bafiSed bairns, 
A priest divine’s spirited away — 

Behind him only a sleepless load of uneasy corpses. 


XJLTBl need Laughter to-day. Men’s souls are oppressed by world turmoil 
and uncertainty; they crave the relaxing and healing medicine of 
Laughter; they want the blithe spirits who can make them laugh* 

Laughter has a sober and solid value. It is gold and silver and 
precious stones. It has values of all kinds: physical, commercial, mental, 
spiritual. It cannot be weighed, yet it carries weight. The role Laughter 
plays in morale, philosophy and personal power is incalculable. 

Abraham Lincoln knew the worth of Laughter. “With the fearful 
strain that is on me day and night,” he said, “if I did not laugh, I should 
die.” 
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Christmas has come and 
gone, but to Annie, the 
Philadelphia Zoo^s pet chim- 
panzee, it wUl Iasi as long 
as this ^'monkey dolV* re- 
mains in her arms. Of all 
the Christmas presents she 
received this is her favour- 
ite one, and she takes care 
of it as if it were her own 
baby. You don^t have to 
know about Christmas to 
have Christmas in yow 
heart. Love is an inborn in- 
stinct; iPs knowledge mis- 
applied that makes people 
hate and fight. 


There is no war between this 
old English sheepdog and 
the German dachshmd, as 
they meet and exchange a 
few sniffs about the state of 
dogdom. *'They call us dumb 
animals,^' says the dach- 
shund, "'but we don't go 
around taking bonos away 
from all other dogs.'* 
"Righto,** says the sheep^g, 
"if human beings had as 
much love and loyalty in 
them Os We have, tl^ would 






jorvy-mrec years a^o. 
Don*t oak us how; there 
were no candid cameras 
in those days. The 
gentleman looks as if 
he is just about to pop 
the question — and the 
lady, has she got her 
mind on the yarn? If 
are thinking of 
proposing, look at this 
picture and go to it. 
Think how much simpler 
it is to-day! 
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These eight Red ( 
nurses are beina s 


m for active army duty 
in Philadelphia by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Frederick 
Schoenfeld. They are 
the first of 250 the army 
has asked this chapter 
to recruit, and after be- 
ing inducted they left 
for intensive training at 
Camp Belvair, Va. These 
girls are symbolic of 
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from home in aearcn oj 
romcmce. She found it m : 
eighty - two - year '- (M 
Pleiia Hickman, of Horn 
County, Tenn,, c6nd mar- 
ried him. Now she is 
keeping house for him in 
his one room shack in 
the woods and she says 
that she is completely 
happy. She cooks on an 
open fire, her running 
water is a creek, and a 
kerosene lamp lights the 
‘^house.*^ Any house is a 
palace if Romance is the 
architect. 


This is Axel Gorm 
Anderson^s idea of what 
a real American looks 
like. Trapped in Norway 
at the outbreak of the 
wary his family travelled 
through several coun- 
tries and finally settled 
in Woodside, Long Is- 
land. Axel, who is five 
years old, insisted that 
he should he outfitted as 
he knew American boys 
looked— ‘he had read all 
about it in Norway, and 
hadn^t he seen American 
movies? Well, even if 
Axel is wrong about the 
clothes, some of the 
courage, the grit and 
spirit of the cowboy is 
fortunately still in every 
**real” American. 




Little Richard Zarat- 
zian, Jerry Giacobbe 
and Jerry Perleman will 
hereafter be able to buy 
their milk at a penny a 
half-pint. The New York ‘ 
School milk programme 
provides for 30,000,000 ; 
quarts of milk for the ; 
city^s school children at \ 
this reduced price. 
Guard your children's 
health and you guard 
your city’s safety. You 
can’t expect patriotism 
on an empty stomach. 



This English hoy is an 
B." and he has just 
added to his 

initials. "A. B." stands 
for Able Beaman, 
*'M. A" for Master of 
Arts. Mortarboard and 
academic gown over a 
sailor^s uniform, he 
stands for England and 
civilization. A fighter 
for his country, a stand- 
ard-bearer of culture 
and education, he repre- 
sents the two povsers 
that will maintain demo- 
cracy. Power without 
enlightenment leads to 
darkness and slavery; 
the two combined keep 
the lamp of liberty 
lighted. 
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I Thomas Kavanagh of 
K Belfast, Ireland, aged 78, 
I abls seaman on the 8. 8. 
I ^^Langleytran,” has been 
% spending a few days at 

I the Beamen’s Institute 
in New York. Here he if 
seen taking his spot of 
tea, without which an 
Englishman is not a 
Englishman. 
""Give me my tea and the 
British navy/’ said the 
hoary old tar, ""and all 
is 0. K. with the world, 
as Yankees express it.” 
When asked how much 
longer he expects to 
work as a sailor, he 
; said, ""till that bloomin’ 
\ blighter ’itler ’as 
; henough!” 



The tropical bathing 
suit is the latest. You 
wiU see it on the 
beaches. A hula skirt 
over brief panties and a 
bra top is all you need 
for one of them. Mothers 
vnU do well to watch 
the fringes on table 
covers and drapes. Don’t 
call this latest contrap- 
tion daring — in thirty 
years you’ll laugh at it 
and say, '‘How old- 
fashioned!” 











Guine vere Kilpatrick 
could not get a job as a 
stenographer. But she 
had to live, so she now 
is night watchman at a 
large New York 
women’s wear shop. 
Armed with a lead pipe 
and a disarming smile 
she is ready for any 
burglar who may be in 
need of a blouse or a 
dress for his wife. In 
the meantime she writes 
poetry between making 
her roundA, Any job can 
be fun, says Miss Kil- 
patrick, if it gives you a 
chance to do the things 
you like. 









jeo/iwie tiowniff} 

Lo8 Angeles, California. Shfi 
meoisured twenty-four inches 
from toes to hair and, in 
keeping with her size, Jet 
out a yell whU^ pZaiiiJy 
seemed to imply, ^^What a 
amaU world this is!** The 
mother, Mrs. Jack Henson, 
weighs normaMy 120 pounds, 
and is none the worse foi 
her first hahy. There goes 
that California cUmate again! 


The fellow on the right is 
John McDonnell, graduate 
of the Father-To-Be class at 
the Brooklyn Methodist 
Hospital. He is showing 
Frank Manocchio, about to 
become a father, how to 
give baby a bath and how 
to apply the safety pin. 
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Little Nicholas Okounsiff, a 
native of Paris, isWt taking 
any chances. He is going to 
sta^ in America "for the 
duration,** but no enemy is 
going to hurt him or his re- 
latives in Boston, vjith whom 
he is going to make his 
home. His gwn may not be 
the latest model or the most 
powerful — Imt it*s good 
enough for him and he*ll use 
it if necessary. It ian*t the 
only gun that counts; it*s the 
spirit behind the finger that 
pvMs the trigger. 



tM/ltff 7/wvvvt «« — ^ 

tMs pkra.55 seems kind of 
crazy, It^s simply the reflec- 
tion of a street oar and a 
building in a crystal globe. 
Jfust the photographer's idea 
of fun. Yet how often we 
people pi£t the wrong reflec- 
tion on things, just because 
we look at them wrong. 
Anger, prejudice, drink — all 
these make us see perfectly 
simple things in a bUiarre 
light. Let all our mental 
images be in focus. 




*‘In the Spring the young 
man^s fancy — In every 
zoo the eowntry over you see 
scenes such as this. LeVs go 
to the zoo and look at birds 
— and the jackasses. We 
can learn a lot from them. 
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This yomg lady is thought- 
fully looking at the remains 
of a skull which she found 
somewhere in the Arizona 
desert. Who was its owner? 
A man, with all man^s wor- 
ries and joys — or just a 
monkey? At any rate, he 
was probably somebody's 
ancestor — possibly some des- 
cendant of his is bragging 
about him now. But no mat- 
ter who he was, his scion of 
to-da/y has to stand on his 
oum feet, make his own way! 
Ancestors have no cash 
value in grocery stores. 
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Thousmds of hoys flock- 
ed to the colours when 
they saw the picture of 
winsome Elaine Basset 
of DaBaSj Texas, on the 
army recruiting post- 
ers. Daughter of a Bap- 
tist minister, she got 
tired of playing the 
violin in the Dallas Sym- 
phony orchestra and de- 
cided to do her bit for 
defense. Beauty is a 
priceless gift when used 
in the right direction. 




atnce the occu- 
pation of Frcmce 
by Germany , 
French school- 
girls have been 
ordered to dress 
like this. They 
are called the 
Young Ladies of 
the Legion of 
Honour, as this 
particular school 
is conducted by 
the Legion. The 
French used to i 




pride themse 
on their im 
duality, part 
larly in di 
Look ai then 8< 
faces of t) 
youngsters, 
there is one < 
solution f 




Little Ray Ratkovich of 
Chicago is very mad at 
the stork because he 
brought another boy 
when she wanted a baby 
sister. But her brother, 
Joseph, is well satisfied 
because now he^ll soon 
have a playmate who 
knows what boys like. 
Ray is three years old. 
Maybe in fifteen years 
she^ll be glad that she 
hasn^t a sister who may 
be a competitor for the 
affections of her boy 







THE NEW INDIA ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Established in Bombay in 1919 

The 'NEW INDIA' eon claim to be 
INDIA'S URGEST GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Chairman 

sm CHUNIIAL V. MEHTA, k.c.s.i., 

PATO-UP CAPITAL fe 71,21,055 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . . B& 8,56,05,275 

TOTAL FUNDS Ife 8,61,18,212 


POUCT CONDITIONS : 

As liberal as the^ could be 
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Head Offloe : Esplanade Road, • - - Fort, BOMBAY. 



PEN PORTRAIT OF PRINCES 

H, E, H. The Nizam of Hyderabad 

KHWAJA IMIJSHTAQ AHMED 


O F all the Indian Princes, the 
personality of H, E. H. Sir 
Mir Osman Ali, the present 
Nizam of Hyderabad, stands 
out as the most conspicuous, and 
suggestive of a number of dis- 
tinctly individual traits. The 
European tourist— ^plomatist 
who comes to India with his 
head stuffed with fantastic and 
spectacular ideas about Indian 
Nabobs and Rajas, is almost 
shocked by the rigid austerity, 
and the simple principled solid- 
ity of the present ruler of 
Hyderabad. Here in this aged- 
modem state he comes face to 
face with a ruler, who is en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of 
elaborate pageantry, and is yet 
distinguishable as a man hav- 
ing little faith in the “Pomp of 
heraldry.” With the Nizam this 
is not a mere mental attitude 
which requires long sophisticat- 
ed conversations to be discover- 
ed. For he wears his beliefs as 
one wears a hat. His unprincely 
dress and appearance, about 
which one hears a good deal, 
not only inte^ret his persona- 
lity, but also inspire, by way of 
contrast the idea that modem 
dress serves to camouflage the 
modem man. Such a simplicity, 
when it is displayed by men 
who can afford to be ostenta- 
tious, is liable to be dubted by 
the cynic as careful careless- 
ness. But the simplicity of 
H. E. H. the Nizam strikes even 
the greatest cyme as nothing 
but proletarian in its essence. 
Inde^ one can trace in it the 


inspiration and the obsession of 
Carlye’s Sartus Resartus. 

The fact is that the Nizam is. 
deeply and profoundly conser- 
vative. That is the reason why 
he does not strike one as a 
c3mical Bohemian purposely and 
consciously riding a tattered 
Ford with a view to challenge 
all modem values of life. Genu- 
ine conservatism always gives 
an individual or a nation s&ong 
and unbreakable roots in life. 
It illumines your mind with all 
the glory of the past which pro- 
vides you with the necessary in- 
spiration for building your 
future. That is why, perhaps, 
no man can be great without 
being conservative. However, 
sheer conservatism without a 
vision is of no avail. And fortu- 
nately, as well as enigmatically, 
there is a harmonious fusion of 
a bias for the past and a dash 
for the future in the personality 
of the Nizam. That is the rea- 
son why the Nizam has been 
waging in his state a 
campaign of reforms and 
modernisation with a emsading 
spirit. In his temperament 
he may betray “traces of 
the imperiousness inspired 
by the once unchallenged sup- 
remacy of the old Delhi emper- 
ors.” But in the progressive 
policy sponsored by his govern- 
ment in recent years, there is 
ample evidence to show that the 
Niz^ is a modem ruler well 
equipped with the modem 
qualities of states mansh ip. 

It is due to this dual person- 
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ality of the Nizam tlmt Hyde- 
rabad impresses the visitor not 
only as a modem state but also 
as an echo of what iwas once 
the great and glorious empire 
of the Great Mughals. Like his 
predecessors the Nizam enjoys 
enormous prestige with his 
nobles, officials and entourage, 
and with an almost “puckish 
sense of humour” he tolerates 
and encourages the medieval 
aristocratic traditions of the 
comi; and nobility. Thus to be 
in the Nizam’s State for a day 
is to take a holiday from the 
all too drab reality of day to 
day life. Yes! it is a veritable 
excursion in history. 

Himself a full-fledged Par- 
nassian the Nizam is also a 
great patron of art and litera- 
ture in his dominion. In patron- 
ising artistic activity he be- 
trays an actue sense of Oriental 
history and culture. He seems 
to have grasped the fact that as 
a rule art and culture in the 
East have always co-existed 
with state patronage. 'There 
was a time when his predeces- 
sors robbed the great Safavid 
dynasty of Persia of the poetic 
and literary talent through 
sheer bounteous patronage. 
To-day the Nizam is goaded by 
the same impulse, and in a 
short period he has stimulated 
in Hyderabad a cultural 
awakening in every way equal, 
and in many ways superior, to 
the movement in British India. 


And this is not sheer exag- 
geration. For it must be remem- 
bered that Hyderabad is the 
only bit of land in India where 
indigineous culture and lan- 
guage have been wonderfully 
exploited as basis for the super- 
structure of modem education- 
al system. Coming years iwill 
prove amply that this is a mas- 
ter stroke of statesmanship. 
For, Indians will be truly 
Indians only when they begin to 
think and feel in their own lan- 
guage. Considered thus it would 
be an injustice to regard the 
establishment of Urdu Univer- 
sity in Hyderabad as an out- 
come of the Nizam’s Islamic 
and commimal impulses. Broad- 
minded people can very well 
realise the importance of this 
far-reaching measure. The 
Nizam has strived hard and 
consistently to encourage the 
cultivation of a language and 
culture which will stand in the 
history of India as a symbol of 
Hindu-Muslim unity even if the 
two commimities part. Centu- 
ries ago Hyderabad gave a lead 
in evolving a culture acceptable 
to both the communities. To- 
day the Nizam emphatically 
abides by this glorious tradi- 
tion. Under his able direction 
Hyderabad is a specimen of 
Hindu-Muslim fusion. Who 
knows that it may provide an 
inspiration for the warring com- 
munities of our country at a 
future decisive moment? 


THE BRITISH CROWN is one of the world’s most august inheritances, 
and in a sense one of the loneliest. For it cannot be shared. All 
the high-sounding^ maxims and principles which have been formulated in 
connection therewith, such as “The King can do no wrong,” are marked 
with the two-fold edge. 

Though the Ring can do no wrong, the King must never make a 
mistake, and the burden of that thought may well at times be crushing. 



The States and the Paramount Power 



‘‘AHMED KAWRAN” 


CAME, I saw, I conquered.” 

A This well known and much 
quoted dictum of the history of 
conquest can hardly be applied 
to the British occupation of 
India. It is this fundamental 
fact of modem Indian history 
which raises all sorts of issues, 
political, constitutional and dip- 
lomatic. When Mr. Churchill, in 
a recent statement on the 
Atlantic Charter vis a vis India, 
made reference to the various 
obligations of the British in 
India, he had probably in his 
mind this important aspect of 
British Indian history. 

This remarkable feature of 
British Indian history is best 
illustrated by the relations 
tween the Indian States and the 
Paramount Power from time to 
time, and by the various moral 
and constitutional factors 
which have sustained these re- 
lations. It is mostly due to such 
non-belligerent factors in the 
past that to-day the Indian 
Stetes occupy an eminently dig- 
nified position in the well knit 
scheme of the British Empire. 
To a very great extent this 
broad and tolerant attitude of 
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the Paramount Power in the 
past has been responsible for 
engendering the suspicion in 
some quarters that the modem 
Indian States are merely crea- 
tions of the British poiwer with 
a malicious desire to keep back 
the hands of the clock. This 
section of public opinion in 
India looks upon the States as 
breakwaters on which the tide 
of progressive movements 
dashes in vain. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more erroneous 
than this view. Going back to 
Indian history we realise that 
the States have always existed 
as an integral part of India 
since times immemorial, and 
to-day they in no way indicate 
a departure from the age-old 
traditions of Indian history. 
But certainly to-day they exist 
with the important difference 
that unlike those good old days, 
they are to-day neither feudal 
nor vassal states. Constitution- 
ally and legally they are In- 
dependent sovereign states, 
though the various moral and 
administrative considerations 
link their destinies with those 
of India as a whole. 
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The Indian States owe their 
present dignified position to the 
fact that since 1858 — ^a year 
which marks an important con- 
stitutional landmark — every 
theoretical and practical at- 
tempt has been made to define 
and clarify their relations with 
the Paramount Power. The Pro- 
clamation of 1858 was a solid 
attempt to remove the anoma- 
lies in which the East India 
Company was gradually drift- 
ing. Before this monumental 
proclamation all these 600 and 
odd states were tiny and insig- 
nificant. They lay under the 
shadow of their great neigh- 
bour and carried out only such 
orders as they might receive 
from it. Nor did their existence 
represent any new phenomenon 
to Indian politics. For, every 
conqueror had found himself 
embarrassed by the difficulties of 
administering the great extent 
of India, and had always left 
undisturbed great numbers of 
local chiefs who fell into de- 
pendence. Thus upto 1858, it 
must be admitted, they conti- 
nued to be under the East India 
Company what they had been 
under the Mughal Emperor — a 
mass of pseudo independent 
imits owing undefined allegiance 
to the dominant power. The 
East India Company entered 
into treaties with the states, 
but unlike the European 
treaties, these diplomatic ar- 
rangements were in no way 
comparable to ir temational 
treaties which made provisions 
for the retention of sovereignty 
and were in every respect trea- 
ties between two states of equal 
rank. Thus the Company in- 
variably retained the power to 
interfere in the internal admi- 
nistration, and even on occa- 


sions made full practical use of 
this privilege. 

And this and much more re- 
sulted in a diplomatic confusion 
and there was a need for a more 
constructive policy towards 
the states. In 1858 India 
was proclaimed to be the terri- 
tory of the English sovereign, 
and thus by one stroke of poli- 
tical imagination India passed 
on from a corporation of mer- 
chants to a constitutional 
sovereign. This had a miracu- 
lous effect on the sentiments of 
the Princes. Ten years later 
Canning could feel that “There 
is a reality in the suzerainty of 
the sovereign of England which 
has never existed before, and 
which is not only felt but is 
eagerly acknowledged by the 
Princes.” This was to be the 
natural consequence of the new 
policy: for no personal loyalty 
could be expected towards a 
corporation of merchants des- 
pite the qualities of their gov- 
ernment and the conduct of 
their govemors-general. 

But the new policy towards 
the states was willingly ack- 
nowledged by the Princes for 
many other reasons. The 
Queen’s proclamation made it 
emphatically clear that “We de- 
sire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions.” This 
was an abandonment of the 
Company’s policy “of abandon- 
ing no just and honourable ac- 
cession of territory.” It was In 
other words a promise of secu- 
rity and goodwill to the Princes, 
who realised at once that they 
were to be perpetuated as an 
inte^al part of the Indian body 
politic. The Proclamation hailed 
them as members of the Empire, 
and not as rulers driven by 
force into an unequal alliance. 
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Thus the new position was ac- 
cepted not unwillingly. 

It was this progressive policy 
towards the Indian States which 
laid the foundations of that uni- 
fied Indian system which we 
are expecting to-day in the 
India of the future. The Procla- 
mation of 1858, and the subse- 
quent policy of the Crown in- 
augurated an era of healthy 
progressive relations with the 
Princes — a possibility absolute- 
ly beyond the scope of the 
oriental diplomatic jargon of 
those treaties which to this day 
provide a legal basis of relation- 
ship between the states and the 
Paramount Power. Assurance 
in imequivocal terms of the 
abandonment of the old threat 
of annexation, and the growth 
of various common interests re- 
sulted in the policy of cultivat- 
ing and not coercing the Prin- 
ces and so to enlarges the extra- 
diplomatic element in the para- 
mountcy of the Crown. Thus in 
view of the gradual growth of a 
community of interests in India 
as a whole the former policy of 
“Subordinate isolation” gave 
way to the new policy of “Sub- 
ordinate co-operation” which 
has to-day come to serve as a 
concrete basis for the proposed 
federal structure of India. As 
time passed and the influence of 
developing communications be- 
came more evident, this need 
for the policy of “Subordinate 
co-operation” also became im- 
perative. The necessity of a uni- 
form railway S 5 retem and tele- 
graph arrangements, for exam- 
ple, served to carry the concep- 
tion of paramountcy beyond 
the political into the economic 
sphere. 

Alongside this there emerged 
another factor which served to 


bring the individual states into 
the orbit or an India-wide sys- 
tem. This was the moral factor, 
which in other words was the 
desire of the Indian Government 
to see ^e establishment of good 
progressive government in the 
states. Before 1858 it existed 
merely as an excuse for annex- 
ing a state. But thereafter it 
was ennunciated by Lord Cur- 
zon as a dictum of vital im- 
portance in the interest of 
those over whose destinies the 
Princes ruled. Lord Curzon, for 
whom Government was more of 
a pleasure than power, laid 
down that: 

“The native chief has become 
by our policy an inte^^ factor 
in the imperial organization of 
India. He is concerned not less 
than the Viceroy or the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in the adminis- 
tration of the country. I claim 
him as my colleague and part- 
ner. He cannot remain vis a vis 
of the Empire a loyal subject of 
Her Majesty the Queen Em- 
press, and via a vis of his own 
people a frivolous or irresponsi- 
ble despot. He must justify and 
not abuse the authority com- 
mitted to him; he must be the 
servant as well as the master of 
his people.” 

Thus due to these various 
factors the states have become 
what they never were by treaty, 
parts of an Empire. That is 
why to-day the problem of 
the Indian States is more of a 
constitutional than a diplomatic 
problem. In the words of Dod- 
well “this has been achieved by 
an illogical expansion of poli- 
tical right by that sense of 
moral duty which has been at 
once the strength and the weak- 
ness, the inspiration and obses- 
sion, of modem British rule in 
India.” 
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T he conception of a great In- 
dian Federation is not a 
new idea. Ever since the weav- 
ing of the present pattern of 
India was completed about a 
century ago the welding to- 
gether of the Indian States with 
the British Indian provinces into 
a single polity has been occupy- 
ing the minds of thinking men 
— ^Indians as well as English 
men. But then it was only a 
distant ideal to be realised in 
the ‘fulness of time.’ Neverthe- 
less it has always been self-evi- 
dent, that no permanent solu- 
tion of the Indian problem was 
possible that did not assign to 
the State, a position commen- 
surate with their political 
status. 

The post-war era saw the idea 
of a federation of India, slowly 
taking shape. The states were 
already part of the Indian poli- 
tical system. In the eye of the 
world, the States and the Bri- 
feh Indian territories formed a 
single Indian polity. Writing in 
1927, Ssmdar Panikhan says, 
“there are evident both in the 
system and in the relationship 
which is the basis of it, impor- 
tant elements of a federal tie. , 
. . . .The joint political entity of 


Federation has been 
shelved for the duration of 
the war, but sooner or later 
it will Wve to be brought 
down from the shelves and 
dusted. For it is perhaps 
the only solution for a 
luiited India marching to- 
w'ard the goal of Dominion 
Status. Dr. V. Shiva Bam 
and Mr. M. Bajknmar 
both of the Department of 
Political Science, Lucknow 
University, and authorities 
on the problem of Federa- 
tion, have discussed in a 
very dispassionate manner 
the place of the Princes in 
the Federal Framework — 
their position in the federal 
structure, its advantages 
to them, and its disadvan- 
tages. 


the States and British India is 
recognised and the Government 
of India as the Central Govern- 
ment exercises certain rights 
which the States have surren- 
dered. The tie is thus essential- 
ly federal and is based on a 
division of sovereignty.” He 
recognizes however that this 
federal development is rather 
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weak and inchoate in character, 
but he goes on to say that “it 
is only in this line that the polity 
of In^a can develop.” 

For India is naturally one and 
indivisible; the political division 
into British India and the Indian 
States is purely arbitrary in 
character and is the result of 
an historical accident. In the 
words of the Simon CommiS' 
sion “there is an essential imity 
in diversity in the Indian penin- 
sula regarded as a whole” (Re- 
port Vol. n para 15). Again 
both British India and the 
States are united to the British 
Crown through a common 
agency — ^the Govt, of India. It 
is also seen that in economic 
and industrial matters, the 
States are compelled by the 
force of circumstances to co- 
operate with British India (see 
Simon Report mra 17). Thus 
from every point of view, a 
Federation between the States 
and the Provinces was both an 
advantage and an imperative 
necessity and would have only 
meant the constitutional defini- 
tion of an idea which was al- 
ready rough-shevm in shape. 

The enquiry by the Simon 
Commission and its findings set 
the statesmen of both countries 
thinking and serious attention 
was given to the problem of an 
all-India Federation. The In- 
dian princes were also “willing 
to co-operate in building up a 
successful and imited In&a. . . . 

. . by the institution of appro- 
priate Federation machinery.” 
It was widely recognised both 
in England and in India that in 
future there should be a consti- 
tutionally defined relationship 
between British India and the 
States within a federated India. 
At the first Roimd Table Con- 


ference the representative 
princes declared their readiness 
to take part in a scheme of Fe- 
deration. But the difficulties in 
the way were enormous. The 
Government in the States was 
autocratic and it was not easy 
to effect a synthesis of oppos- 
ing systems viz., the personal 
rule of the States and the demo- 
cracy of British India. There 
was the important question of 
safeguards. Financial adjust- 
ments like subsidy, tribute, 
maritime customs. Railway Re- 
venue, etc., was a thorny pro- 
blem though it was clear at the 
very outset that it would not be 
possible to establish a perfectly 
symmetrical system of federal 
finance. In short, there were 
two India’s and the problem 
was how to make them one. His- 
tory failed to supply any prece- 
dent or mark out any track for 
the supreme task of solving this 
intricate problem of dual juris- 
diction. Much water has fiowed 
under the bridge since then. 
The first Round Table Ck>nfer- 
ence was followed by two more 
R.T.C.S a Joint Committee of 
both Houses of Parliament, ex- 
haustive debates and bitter ar- 
gument. The ultimate result 
was the passing of the Govt, of 
India Act, 1935. The underly- 
ing principles of the scheme 
were Provincial Autonomy, Fe- 
deration of the States and the 
provinces and Central responsi- 
bility with safeguards. It was 
essentially a compromise be- 
tween the views of the conser- 
vative diehards of England and 
those of the e^remist Indian 
politicians. 

THE PROPOSED FEDE- 
RATION 

We are not concerned, nor is 
it necessary for our purpose to 
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make a detailed analysis of the 
1935 Act. But the position of 
the States in the proposed Fede- 
ration is an essential factor for 
a sound conception of the pro- 
blem. The main features of the 
1935 Act are: — 

I. The Act envisages the es- 
tablishment of a Federation 
composed of the 11 British In- 
dian provinces, the 6 chief Cbm- 
missioner’s provinces and those 
Indi^ States which may accede 
to the Federation. This, form- 
ing part n of the Act has not 
been brought into operation. 
The Federation is to be brought 
into being by means of a pro- 
clamation by His Majesty if an 
address in that behalf is pre- 
sented to him by each House of 
Parliament. 

II. The Act provides for a 
sort of dyarchy at the Federal 
Centre — ^a division of the Exe- 
cutive powers into Reserved 
and Transferred subjects. Cer- 
tain subjects will be transferred 
to popular control while the 
rest (viz. Defence, Ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs and External affairs) 
would be reserved to the per- 
sonal control of the (jovemor- 
General. The Executive head 
of the Federation will be the 
Governor-General appointed by 
the Crown. 

HI. The Act also provides for 
the constitution of a bicameral 
legislature at the centre — ^the 
Council of State ’dth 260 mem- 
bers and the Federal Assembly 
with 375 members consisting of 
the representatives of British 
India! and the nominees of the 
Indian States joining the Fede- 
ration. The Council of State is 
a permanent body not subject 
to dissolution, while the term 
of the Federal Assembly is five 
years ordinarily. Election to 


the Coimcil of State is direct, 
while the members of the Fede- 
ral Assembly are chosen 
through a system of indirect 
election. The system is thus 
topsy-turvey. The electorate is 
commimally divided and sepa- 
rately represented. 

rv. Provision is made in the 
Act for a Federal Court. This 
has already been established 
and is in full working order. 
The Court at present is com- 
posed of 3 eminent judges — one 
of them being the Chief Justice 
who presides over the Court. 
The judges are appointed by 
His Majesty and their Security 
of tenure and independence are 
ensured. The Court possesses 
both original and appellate ju- 
risdiction subject to certain con- 
ditions which are mentioned 
specifically in the Act. But the 
Federal Court is by no means 
the highest Cburt of appeal 
under the Act. The Privy Coun- 
cil, as Prof. K. T. Shah explains 
is still supreme in that respect 
vide — ^his “Federal Structure” 
(p. 398). 

V. The Federation Railway 
authority is also a creation of 
the 1935 Act. The administra- 
tion of Railway is not a reserv- 
ed department under the Act; 
it has been transferred to the 
control of the Federal (jovem- 
ment imder certain safeguards. 
The Federal Railway authority 
is a corporate body of 7 mem- 
bers to be appOioted by the 
Govemor-CSeneral. There is also 
a President for the authority. 
This statutory body is to exer- 
cise the Executive authority of 
the Federation in respect of the 
regfulation, construction, main- 
tenance and operation: of Rail- 
ways.” A Radlway Tribtmal is 
also provided for from which 
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•an appeal lies to the B^ederal 
CJourt, whose decision in the 
matter is final. The Railway au- 
thority controls the Railway 
Budget which is not submitted 
to the Federal Legislature. Thus 
it is an independent body and 
replaces the present Railway 
Board. 

VI. Part III of the Act, pro- 
vides for the constitution of the 
11 British Indian Provinces into 
fully autonomous units of the 
proposed Federation. Thus pro- 
vincial dyarchy is abolished but 
the system is more or less trans- 
ferred to the federal centre. 
This part of the Act is already 
in operation since 1937 and has 
been worked fairly successfully 
by popular ministries. The vast 
and comprehensive special po- 
wers reserved to the Governor 
has not impeded the general 
working of Provincial Auto- 
nomy. 

VII. The 1935 Act however 
still leaves the Secretary of 
State the dominant authority 
of the Indian Constitution. His 
vast array of powers testify to 
this. “He has, in fact, all the 
power and authority in the 
governance of India, with little 
or none of its responsibility.” 

VIII. -Another feature of the 
Act is the reservation of special 
powers to the Governor-General 
and to be the provincial gover- 
nors. These special responsibi- 
lities cover a tremendously wide 
field and if exercised to the full 
and frequently would set at 
naught even the fundamentals 
of the Constitution as embodied 
in the Act. 

A very complex system of 
federal finance is brought into 
existence by the operation of 
the Act The peculiarities of 
this system are but the reflec- 


tion of the anomalous nature of 
the units comprising ^e Fede- 
ration. “It is perhaps in the fit- 
ness of things that an anoma- 
lous Federation like the Indian 
should have an anomalous and 
unequal financial settlement.” 
Incidentally a Reserve Bank of 
India is already working. 

POSITION OF THE STATES 
IN THE FEDERAL 
STRUCTURE 

With this background of the 
general structure of the new 
constitution in view, it would be 
helpful to study the position as- 
signed to the Indian States in 
the proposed federation. 

I. FIRSTLY, then, no ruler 
of an Indian State is compelled 
to join the Federation against 
his will. Thus the federal gov- 
ernment cannot exercise any au- 
thority over a State without the 
consent of its Ruler. Provision 
is therefore made in the Act 
for the ‘voluntary’ joining of 
the federation by the princes 
by means of the Instruments of 
Accession in which a declara- 
tion is to be made bv them in- 
dividually and separately that 
they accede to the Federation 
as established under the Act. 
This Instrument shall specify 
the matters with respect to 
which the Federal Legislature 
may make laws for the particu- 
lar State. Such specification is 
final and cannot be changed 
later on. The Crown, however, 
has the discretionary power 
either to accept or reject any 
such Instrument. The Ruler, 
of course, assumes the obliga- 
tion of ensuring that due effect 
is given to the provisions of the 
Act within his state, so far as 
they are applicable therein by 
virtue, of his Instrument of Ac- 
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cession. It is understood that 
with regard to those States 
which do not enter the Federa- 
tion and in respect of those sub- 
jects, which are not ceded to 
the federal control by the acced- 
ing States, the position of the 
Crown would be the same as 
before the passing of the Act. 
We see therefore 'Uiat the Fede- 
ration “will come into being as 
far as the States are concerned 
only by the willing act of their 
Rulers and its authority will ex- 
tend only over the sphere wil- 
lingly ceded by them and agreed 
to by the Crown.” 

n. SECONDLY, it is impor- 
tant to note that the Federation 
cannot be established unless and 
imtil the Rulers of Indian States 
entitled to choose not less than 
52 members of the Council of 
State (in accordance with the 
provisions contained in Part II 
of the First schedule to the Act) 
and the States with their ag- 
gregate population amounting 
to at least half of the total po- 
pulation of all the Indian States 
i(m ascertained in accordance 
with the said provisions) agree 
to join the Federation. Thus the 
inception of the federation is 
conditional on the requisite 
number and size of the States 
willing to accede to it. The 
Sta^ are therefore made the 
d^iding factor in the constitu* 
tional development of In^a as 
a Federation. 

m. THIRDLY, it is provided 
m the Act that the Govemor- 
^neral in his other capacity as 
Viceroy will deal with the In- 
man States as the representa- 
uye of the Crown and exercise 
the latter’s authority and po- 
ywrs regarding the States not 
jommg the Federation and in 
respect of those subjects which 


the Federating States have 
not agree to be com 
trolled by the Federation. We 
shall cease below how this ar- 
rangement is beneficial to the 
States. 

IV. FOURTHLY, the States 
send 104 members to the 
(Council of State and 125 to the 
Federal Assembly. These State 
representatives are to be nom- 
inated by the Rulers. The 
Council of the State seats are 
allocated among the States on 
the basis of their “dynastic 
Status, salutes and import- 
ance.” The bigger States have 
one or more seats assigned to 
them while ‘‘the lesser States 
are grouped and each group 
has one or more representa- 
tives who will come from each 
state in rotation.” In the 
Federal Assembly, the seats 
allotted to the individual states 
are roughly proportionate to 
their population. Here also the 
smaller states are joined in 
groups for the purpose of 
representations. It should be 
noted that the total number of 
members representing the 
States in both the Houses of 
Legislature will consequently 
depend on the number of 
States joining the Federation. 

V. The Federating States 
are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Court subject to 
certain qualifications. E.g. : — 
there is some difference be- 
tween the original jurisdiction 
of the Court over the provinces 
and the Federating States due 
mainly to the conditions on 
which such States may enter 
the Federation. In the case of 
appellate jurisdiction also ap- 
peals against the decisions of 
a High Court in a Federating 
State, are permissible only in 
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certain cases. Thus it is seen 
that when the Ruler of a State 
agrees to accept the Federation 
as established under the Act by 
means of an Instrument of 
Accession his acceptance of all 
the Federal authorities — ^the 
Governor General, the Federal 
Legislature, the Federal Court, 
etc. — is qualified by the terms 
thereof. 

VI. The subjects over which 
the Federation will have au- 
thority in the federating States 
are in general, those specified 
in the Federal Legislature list 
(List No. 1 Seventh Schedule), 
subject however to any special 
provisions mentioned in the 
Instruments of Accession. The 
total number thus involved are 
59 out of which the States 
have been invited to accept the 
fitrst 47 and items 53 and 59. 
(Senerally speaking those 
matters with which the (Sov- 
emment of India now deals, are 
the same as those controlled by 
the Federal Legislature, the 
exceptions being Defence, Ex- 
ternal affairs and the like 
which are reserved to the 
Governor-General. Most of the 
subjects which the State 
Rulers are required to concede 
to the federal government are 
those on which agreement be- 
tween the States and the pre- 
sent (Jovemment already exists 
e.g. Railways, Major ports. Ta- 
riffs, etc. Thus it may be said 
that “the Federation but takes 
over from the present govern- 
ment.” 

Vn. As regards Finances, 
separate and special provisions 
^e made in the Act for regulat- 
ing the financial relations 
between the Crown and the 
States. This also depends to a 
great extent on the terms on 


which a particular State 
accedes to the Federation. The 
federating States are not liable 
to direct federal taxation like 
Income tax and Stamp duties, 
etc. unless they agree to it by 
the terms of their Instruments 
of Accession. The States are 
therefore in certain cases 
placed in a much better 
positions than the Provinces. 

ym. Besides there are 
various miscellaneous pro- 
visions affecting States scat- 
tered throughout the Act (1) 
iynong the special responsibili- 
ties of the (3ovemor-G!eneral is 
the one relating to Indian 
States and their rulers. (2) 
The federal legislature can 
make laws in connection with 
the States, only in accordance 
with the Instruments of Acces- 
sion, but this jurisdiction is not 
exclusive, as it will still be 
competent for the States to 
exercise their existing powers 
of legislation. (3) Again, there 
is no legal bar against the re- 
presentatives of the Indian 
states preventing them from 
voting on question of purely 
British Indian interest (see J. 
P. C. Report, para 217). (4) 

The executive authority of a 
Federated State is to be exer- 
cised as not to impede or pre- 
judice the exercise of the exe- 
cutive authority of the Federa- 
tion in the State. In case of 
conflict, the question may be 
referred to the Federal Clourt. 
(5) Provision is made to com- 
pensate the States for joining 
the Federation. (6) Those pro- 
visions in the Act dealing with 
the representation of the States 
in the Federal Legislatime can- 
not be amended without the 
consent of the Rulers affected 
by it (Sec. 308). Also, the 
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approval of all the princes 
seems to be necessary before 
any fundamental modification 
of the Act could be undertaken 
although the ultimate suprem- 
acy of the British Parliament 
in this respect is recognised 
(7) The Federal Railway au- 
thority exercises jurisdiction in 
the federated states in terms of 
their Instruments of Accession 
while it may exercise similar 
functions in the non-federated 
states under the authority of 
the Viceroy, (8) Lastly, it 
should be noted that para- 
mountcy remains absolutely 
imtouched by the Act. But one 
result of the accession of the 
States to the Federation is that 
they would “become subordin- 
ate to two independent authori- 
ties viz. the British Crown as 
the paramount power and the 
Federation” (Varadarjan above 
P. 36). 

ADVANTAGES 
From this analysis of the 
position of the States in the 
federal structure it would be 
helpful to draw a few conclu- 
sions. It is evident that there 
are several advantages as well 
as disadvantages from the point 
of view of the States if they 
join the Federation. The main 
advantages are: — 

(1) It is clear that the entry 
of the British Indian provinces 
in the Federation is automatic, 
while the States might join the 
Federation or not according to 
their will, that is to say their 
entry is voluntary. This gives 
the States a privilege which the 
other units of the federation 
viz. the provinces do not enjoy. 

(2) The States therefore can 
refuse to join the Federation 
or in the alternative demand a 


price for their consent The fe- 
deral authority will have to be 
content with what States are 
willing to give up in individual 
cases. They can make special 
reservations in their Instru- 
ments of Accession. “The posi- 
tion of the princes has made it 
possible for them to dictate 
terms.” 

(3) It should be noted that 
the States are given 33% of the 
representation in the Federal 
Assembly and 40% in the Coun- 
cil of State when as a matter 
of fact they claim only 23% of 
the population of India. Thus 
“disproportionate weightage is 
given to the States — or rather 
the princes — joining the Fede- 
ration in federal legislature.” 
This is certainly a substantial 
gain in a polity where num^rs 
do count. The States represent- 
atives have been given an effec- 
tive voice in the proceedings of 
the legislature and in the com- 
position of the federal execu- 
tive. 

(4) We have seen that the 
federal authority would extend 
over only those subjects ceded 
to its control by the States in 
their Instruments of Accession. 
These States would have full 
autonomy in the remaining 
sphere of administration. But 
even in the ceded sphere the 
States are free to exercise their 
existing jurisdiction provided 
such jurisdiction does not come 
into conflict with the powers of 
the Federal centre. The States 
are also given the power of 
carrying out federal laws 
through their own agency. 

(5) From the financial point 
of view, it is a moot question 
whether the States stand to 
gain or lose by entering the 
federation. Authorities seem 
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to disagree on this point. On 
the one hand it is pointed out 
that the States are not liable to 
direct federal taxation. There is 
a definite time-light fixed for the 
remission of cash contributions 
by the States joining the fede- 
ration. The States also get 
other financial advantages 
denied to the other units of the 
Federation. The incidence of 
taxation for example, is xmfair 
to the provinces. According to 
Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, “the 
British Indian provinces are 
called upon to pay a dispropor- 
tionate amount of federal ex- 
penditure. Provision is also 
made to compensate the States 
for joining the federation. All 
this, it is said, involve the Fede- 
ration in a considerable loss. It 
is asserted therefore, that the 
system of financial adjustments 
is favourable to the States. 

As against this, it is submit- 
ted that these arrangements are 
discriminating in favour of the 
provinces. The distribution of 
certain taxes, certain additional 
liabilities imposed upon the 
federating states, etc., etc. are 
quoted by Prof. K. T. Shah to 
prove his point. Mr. M. K. 
Varadarajan says : — 

‘‘ .... it may be stated that it 
is indisputable that the States 
in acceding to the Federation 
are sacrificing some of their re- 
sources which, but for their 
accession, they would them- 
selves retain — ^judged in terms 
Of money, they are paying a 
heavy price for such imity.” 

It is difiicult to assess the 
comparative value of these 
opinions, more so because the 
proposed Federation has not 
yet materialized. When the 


proposed federal structure is in 
full working order, it would be 
time enough to give an 
impartial judgment on this com- 
plicated affair. 

(6) By joining the Federa- 

tion the States do not lose their 
present political status in the 
least. They are given absolute 
hberty of internal administra- 
tion in all those sub.iects which 
they have not ceded to the fe- 
deral authority. The question 
of paramountcy is untouched. 
Paramountcy remains where it 
is — ^with the Crown and with 
the Crown’s agent — ^the Vice- 
roy, and nowhere else. Only 
‘‘certain subjects which had 
previously been determined be- 
tween the States and the para- 
mount power will in future be 
regulated to the extent that 
the States accede to the fede- 
ration, by the legislative and 
executive authority of the Fe- 
deration. but in other respects, 
paramduntcy will be es- 

sentially unaffected.” 

(7) On the whole, the posi- 
tion of the States in the Federa- 
tion is quite favourable. “It 
will be noticed how fev/ are the 
matter^ on which the States 
make surrenders. Matters over 
which the States have no control 
now (would be transferred to an 
agency in which they will have 
an effective voice. Perfect 
immunity against legislative 
and executive encroachment is 
ensured. Let it be remembered 
that ‘‘at present there is no 
authority to set a limit to the 
encroachments of the Central 
Government.” The judicial 
machinery provided by the 
Federal Court would also be a 
guarantee that the inherent 
rights of the federating States 
would not be infringed in any 
manner. Again “as the rela- 
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tions between the Stat^ and 
the Govt, of India would be 
determined by the terms of the 
constitution and by cou^ of 
law, the present wide claims of 
an uncertain position of para- 
mountcy would ipso facto cease 
to apply.” Many of the present 
disabilities of the State subjects 
would also disappear with the 
advent of Federation. 

Writing as early as 1930, be- 
fore the passing of the new 
Act, Messrs. Haksar and Panik- 
kar states “thu^ the position of 
the States would be immime 
against caprice, co-operation 
would give place to compulsion 
and common matters would be 
decided by joint authority. The 
exclusive authority of the States 
would be guaranteed by the 
constitution . . . There would be 
freedom and security for the 
States which would be duce to 
their development and accele- 
rate thc-ir advancement, while 
to the Central Government 
would be reserved the rights 
necessary to safeguard the 
peace, tranquillity and good 
government of the whole of 
India.’’ It may be truly said 
that these words still hold good 
with regard to the proposed 
Federation. 

DISADVANTAGES 

It is pertinent to enquire at 
this stage whether the States 
would suffer in am way if they 
join the Federation. It seems 
evident that — 

(1) An immediate legal 
consequence of the accession of 
State is that the powers of 
sovereignty it now possesses 
will be “greatly impaired and 
diminished beyond all redemp- 
tion.” This is but inevitable as 
the very idea of a Federation 


means the surrender of cap- 
tain powers by the federating 
units to the central authority. 
We have seen that federal laws 
claim precedence over State 
laws and over-ride them is 
cases of conflict. Similarly the 
State judiciary will to a certaia 
extent become subordinate to 
the Federal Court. Local auto- 
nomy therefore is considerably 
diminished and radically alter- 
ed. It is interesting to note in. 
this connection that while the 
provinces get more power from 
the Federal, centre, the States 
give some of their powers to the 
Federation. Apart from the 
cession of powers made under 
the Instrument of Accession, it. 
is quite likely that a further 
encroachment on the States’ 
powers might be effected 
gradually as a result of the 
judicial interpretation of the 
Instrument. With the backing 
of the paramount power they 
might be even ‘forc^’ to assent 
to the most far-reaching 
changes that may be made in 
the Act. This fear though 
imaginary, is not illusory. Thus 
though they may maintain 
their legal status as separate 
entities, they are bound to be 
bereft of some sovereignty. 

(2) The powers once ceded 
by a State to the Federal cen- 
tre, cannot be revoked at any 
time later on. The surrender is 
thus perpetual. The scope of 
the powers originally ceded may 
be enlarged from time to time, 
but none of the powers sur- 
rendered may be resumed once 
again by the State. Thus the 
Act does not specifically recog- 
nise the right of succession by 
the States at any future stages; 
the Federation is of a perma- 
nent character. According to- 
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J. H. Morgan, K.C., the Federa- 
tion is “an organic union and 
indissoluble.” Therefore, once 
tiie States ‘get in' it will be very 
difficult for them to 'get out,’ 
as even 'pasamountcy' will not 
avail them. 

(3) The Rulers may lose a 
number of special privileges 
they highly cherish and as a 
result lose some of their ‘pre- 
stige.’ This looks on the face of 
the puerile, but one iwho know^ 
iliie sentimental temperament 
of most of the Indian princes, 
can understand what it means 
to them. 

(4) Some of the States at 
least will suffer severe financial 
loss. We have seen how an in- 
fluential School of thought be- 
lieves that the financial provi- 
siond of the Act hit the States 
very hard, as compared with 
the British Indian provinces. It 
is true that in questions like 
tributes and cash contribution^ 
ceded territories, privileges and 
immunities, cantonments and 
civil stations, the States have 
been treated shabbily and in 
certain cases even unjustifiably. 
From the financial point of view, 
therefore, it i^ quite possible 
that the States might actually 
lose by joining the Federation. 
Nevertheless, if Federation is 
to be more than a fiction most 
of these provisions will have to 
stand. 

(5) The representation of 
the States in the Federal legis- 
lature is not at all equitable. 
The seats given to the major 
States are quite disproportion- 
ate to their size, revenue and 
population, while the smaller 
States get more than their due. 
E.g. Thavancore gets only 6 
Seats in the Assembly and 2 
-seats in the Council. In the for- 


mer case, it is aititled to 8 
seats and in the latter it is 
placed on a par with Kalat, the 
population of which is not even 
1|15 of that of Travancore. This 
representation is much below 
what is allotted to the provinces 
of corresponding size and popu- 
lation. It is obvious that this 
scheme is very unfair to the 
major States which ought to 
have a more effective voice in 
the national legislature. 

CONCLUSION 

With all these di^dvantages, 
the more the warp and weft of 
the new constitution are studied, 
the more it becomes evident 
that the interests of the States 
would be better safeguarded by 
acceding to the federation. 
True, they would be making a 
substantial sacrifice, but by do- 
ing so they would ‘‘participate 
in the larger political life of 
India and promote the causfe of 
Indian unity and Indian nation- 
alism.” 

The federal scheme as em- 
bodied in the 1935 Act has been 
bitterly criticised by all con- 
cerned. The spokesmen of Bri- 
tish India have condemned it in 
no uncertain terms. There Is no 
attempt at ensuring political 
homogeneity and constitutional 
uniformity among the federat- 
ing units. The mediaeval feuda- 
lism and autocracy of the Indian 
States and the modem nation- 
alism and democracy of British 
India are expected to pull on to- 
gether. While the representa- 
tives of British India would 
be elected, the State representa- 
tives would be the nominees of 
the princes. What future awaits 
a Federation consisting of such 
des^rate elements? The consti- 
tution, moreover, confers dicta- 
torial powers on the Governor- 
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General. Full responsibility at 
the centre is not conceded; even 
provincial autonomy — it is con- 
tended — is a show, though later 
events have proved that it is not 
all dross. The entry of the 
States it is ^id, would make 
Dominion Status for India diffi- 
cult of attainment. The whole 
scheme is therefore undemocra- 
tic and ultra-conservative, as it 
does not transfer any real 
power to the people and retards 
future progress by conceding a 
predominant voice to the IncSan 
States. These and other things!, 
those who think and speak for 
the Indian people, feel and say. 

The princes also criticise the 
scheme, of course for reasons 
of their own. They feel that 
their rights and interest are not 
adequately safeguarded. They 
are very nervous about their 
financial, economic and political 
future. They also feel pernaps, 
that they would be made mere 
pawns in a British game of set- 
ting off their conservatism 
against the radicalism of the 
Indian people. They dis!trust 
British India as the latter dis- 
trusts them. (But the States 
should realise that on the whole 
the Scheme is advantageous to 
them and ensures their exist- 
ence as separate entities per- 
petually. For this reason alone, 
if for nothing else, they should 
welcome the Federation.) When 
the idea of federation was first 
mooted by them, they seem to 
have had very high hopes of it; 
as such they are disappointed 
with the present official scheme. 

Should the States join the 
Federation? If they do, would 


they give strength to the fede- 
ral government or will they 
prove a sort of fifth wheel to 
the coach, will there be a per- 
petual conflict between the auto- 
cracy of the States and the de- 
mocracy of British India; if so 
which will triumph in the end? 
These are some of the que^ions 
xvhich agitate the minds of 
Indians to-day. They cannot in 
the nature of things be ansiwer- 
ed now. 

The federal idea has not vet 
materialised. Due to the pres- 
sure of the princes, the original 
draft of the Instrument of Ac- 
cession has undergone many 
changes. The States were given 
a time limit to send in their In- 
struments for final scrutiny and 
the powers that be were expect- 
ing the early establishment of 
the Federation. But the out- 
break of the European War 
early in September, 1939, has 
changed the whole course of 
events. The plan has been sus- 
pended for the time being. 
The governments in seven out 
of the 11 provinces wherein the 
Congress held a majority, have 
been taken over by the respec- 
tive governors under the ‘break- 
down’ Section 93 of the Act. 
Thus India is in the melting pot 
and is facing one of the greatest 
crises in her history. It is to be 
hoped that the end of the War 
would see the realisation of the 
dreams alike of the princes and 
the people of India. It will then 
be interesting to watch the im- 
folding of the new constitution; 
as it gradually emei^esf from 
the envelope. 


are always complaining that our days are few, and acting as though 
there would be no end to them. 


— Seneca, 



Filmindia's Stride in hast Year 

D. C. SHAH 

The year 1941 has seen a big stride forward in the 
Indian Film Industry, which includes not only an 
appreciable improvement in the standard and output 
of productions, but also the addition of several new 
concerns, despite the many handicaps arising from 

war-conditions. 


•"I’HE war has dislocated the 
1 industrial and economic 
conditions all over the world, 
and it was hardly to be expect- 
ed that India would escape the 
general catastrophe that has 
overtaken almost every other 
country. The film-industry over 
here has been hard hit by the 
progressive rise in the cost of 
production and the restriction 
of imports' of raw films and 
other materials. Despite these 
handicaps, the stride made by 
the industry during the year 
that has closed is nothing short 
of amazing. 

There were many who feared 
a great set-back to the output 
of Indian films. But they have 
proved false prophets so far, 
judging by the results of the 
last year, which has seen an 
appreciable improvement in the 
standard of pictures produced 
as also the emergence of a great 
many new concerns. 

Among the old established 
producer^, Bombay Talkies led 
the way with Punarmilan, 
Naya Sansar, Anjan and 
Jhoola — each of which has 
been outstanding in its own 


way. Of these, Anjan marked 
the come-back of Devika Rani, 
and her re-appearance, after 
a prolonged absence, may be 
taken as a happy augury that 
this great little star has not 
been, after all, lost to the Indian 
film-world. Naya Sansar, in- 
cidentally, was the first Indian 
film to introduce an entirely 
new theme, out of the beaten 
track — the druggies and 
triumphs of an independent 
press. 

The notable contribution of 
Prabhat during the year under 
review was Padosi, whose re- 
lease was most opportune at a 
time when Hindu-Muslim riots 
in the country threatened to 
assume the proportions of an 
internecine war. It was a tri- 
bute to its value as a first-rate 
propaganda for communal unity 
that two of the provinces in 
India absolved the ^m from the 
usual entertainment tax. 

New Theatres of Calcutta, 
which had been losing ground 
with pictures like Har Jeet 
and Andhi, again came to the 
fore with Nartaki and 
Lagan, the latter of which. 
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especially, was of the calibre of 
som(* of Uieir best hits of 
earlier days. 
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Japan and ihc Nazi Disaster 

BY X. .). NANPOKL\ 


Recent events in I-<ibya and North Africa have cdianjjed the 
of the war very' nnieh against Germany; and Japan, as a partner in 
the Axis, is bound to take her share in the defeat, !>ut this does not 
Ltnpi> that il the Nazis are liquidated it \iil! mv:n\ an end to Japan- 
ese resistance. Japan has entered this war vrith the full knovvl(‘d^^e 
that she will have to rel> entirely iifKui her o\to strenjjth, and it 
would be foolish to expect that she would collapse l?k(^ a !):d]<‘on 
iinmediatelA on her partners beimi defecated. 


N OW that the first flush of 
victory in the North 
African campaign has been 
superseded by a calmer and 
saner attitude toward the gene- 
ral war situation, it is p(*rhaps 
appropriate in the calculating 
an unemotional atmosphere of 
the aftermath to consider pre- 
cisely how and in what manner' 
Allied successes in the North 
African theatre of war and to 
a certain extent in the Solo- 
mon’s sector, have affected the 
general aspect of the united 
campaign waged not only 
against the Nazi-fascist in 
Europe but against the no less 
formidable left arm of the Axis 
— ^the Japanese. Before we pro- 
ceed to consider the Pacific pro- 
blem in isolation, it is necessary 
in the interests of proportion 
to preface* such a rcvh^c wdh 
a few lines not only on tiie 
North African campaign but 
on the characteristic broad 
principles of the period into 
which the war has now passed. 

It is evident that we are now 
in the midst of the most criti- 
cal phase of the struggle 
against the Nazi-fascists, and 
although the series of develop- 


ments in the North Afric:an 
and SouthfTn Pacific* theatres 
of war have considerably aug- 
mented Allied i'hanees of 
emerging vudorioiis. it is never 
advisable nor aideed logically 
Justifiable to claim, as has been 
done by not a lew commenta- 
tors, that an ultimate victory is 
an assured fac‘l. Tempered 
though we are until this enu- 
tious n^ahsalioiu it is possible 
}>rovisioTv;l]y to establish the 
contention that thc^ passing of 
the initiative into Aided hands 
both in Europe aiid to a cer- 
tain degree in the SoiithcrTi 
Pacific has transformed the 
course of the war, if not pre- 
cisely with revolutionary 
thoroughness, at least in a 
manner such as to invite justi- 
fiable optimism. 

In (•'intending however that 
the offensive has passed into 
Allied hands, it is all too often 
assumed that such an offensive 
has been completely wrested 
from the enemy. Popularly it 
is thought incorifadvabh* that a 
period such as that through 
which W(* are now pass- 
ing f^huuld be characteris- 
ed by the paradoxical fact 
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that though the initia- 
tive has passed into Allied con- 
trol, potential initiative still 
lies with the enemy. Initiative, 
like the quality of courage is a 
commodity of which no single 
party may establish a mono- 
ly. It is therefore only when 
th belligerents retain their 
respective intiatives, that the 
consequent tremendous offen- 
sive pressure thus generated 
leads to a collapse. When and 
how such a collapse will taee 
place is a conjecture which is 
futile and irresponsible. But to 
inquire specifically how it is 
TOSsible or impossible eitner 
for the Allies or for the enemy 
to withstand this common pres- 
sure, is a task that is both legi- 
timate and indeed necessary if 
one is to gain some conception 
of the course which the war is 
likely to take in the near 
future. The period of offensive 
pressure which we have postu- 
lated is clearly what is so often 
termed the beginning of the 
end, though it is as often never 
disclosed whose ‘end’ is being 
referred to. To speak of the be- 
ginning of the end without 
seeking to ascertain further 
with whom the end is identified, 
is a futile use of mere words. 
We have therefore the follow- 
ing principles to bear in mind 
regarding the phase of the war 
into which we have now passed: 

(a) that it i? a period of tre- 
mendons oranmon offensive 
pressure, 

(b) that as a consequence of 
this pressnre which cannot 
he maintained for long, the 
present period is the be- 
‘(^inning of the end. 

(c) that in attempting tin as- 
certain with u&om the end 
is to be identified, it is ne- 


cessary to consider the spe- 
cific countriles involved^ the 
psychology of tiieir peoples, 
their foreign policies and 
their respective offensive 
strengths. 

It is now our intention to ap- 
ply these principles to the pro- 
blem of the Pacific, the princi- 
pal countries involved in this 
case being Japan, the United 
States of America, the Soviet 
Union and China. 

I have periodically stressed 
the fact that the war in the 
Par East is as important as 
that in Europe, alike in the 
sphere of vital issues at stake 
and in that of military and 
naval considerations. We are 
not concerned at this point as 
to whether victory in the East 
is assured or is not assured. 
What must be maintained with 
the utmost emphasis however 
is the irrefutable fact that the 
collapse of Nazi resistance, 
though placing the Japanese in 
a difficult and compro mi sing 
position, will not in any degree 
detract from the grim realities 
with which we are at this mo- 
ment faced in the Pacific. 
These realities cannot be ignor- 
ed by the comforting assump- 
tion that the centre of Axis 
inspiration is Berlin and that 
Tokyo is but a branch office 
piping the tune which Hitler 
and the Wilhelmstrasse wish if 
to pipe. It is no doubt an es- 
sential part of Allied strategy 
to concentrate first on the sub- 
jugation of the Nazi menace 
and then subsequently to deal 
with the situation in the Paci- 
fic This is an extremely 

convenient arrangement, but it 
is astonishing how facilely it is 
assumed that the Japanese will 
obligingly await the collapse of 
their Axis partner and then 
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sally forth to battle. They are 
unfortunately not so consider- 
ate. They are a nation in a tre- 
mendous hurry. They will never 
willingly be wholly on the de- 
fensive. 

We have indicated elsewhere 
that the measure of co-operation 
existing between Japan and 
the Nazis is solely dictated by 
reasons of self-interest. To 
speak of Berlin bringing pres- 
sure on Tokyo to adopt this or 
that policy or any specific mili- 
tary move is to speak non- 
sense. Apart altogether from 
the not unimportant fact that 
the Japanese had planned the 
drive towards the Southern 
Pacific independently of the 
Germans, it may be pointed out 
that neither the former noi' the 
latter are patient enough to 
maintain a facade of hypocriti- 
cal affection even among their 
own kind. The Japanese are not 
wholly unaware of the fact that 
in German clubs throughout 
Japan, they are referred to as 
yellow monkeys and that if 
ever the Nazis should emerge 
victorious from the European 
war, all restraints would be 
swept aside and outright oppo- 
sition to the Japane.se would 
immediately result. It is sig- 
nificant to note in this context 
that Japanese internal propa- 
ganda prepared solely for home 
consumption refrains as far as 
this is possible from emphasis- 
ing Japan’s co-operative capa- 
city as an Axis partner, and 
rather stresses the independent 
glory and might of the Yamato 
race which, would fight to the 
bitter end. 

And indeed as far as the In- 
dividual Japanese is concerned 
he has never been enco^aged 
not he himself manifested 
any tendency to picture him- 


self as a comrade in arms with 
the Nazi. The Japanese are an 
exceptionally cynical race, but 
the cynical element is not per- 
ceptible owing to their no less 
pronounced capacity for nation- 
al hypocrisy. They are as we 
have pointed out elsewhere 
quite capable of simulation 
even among themselves ; a 
group of Japanese every one 
of whom realises that the much 
publicised Co-prosperity Sphere 
is but Japanese imperialism in 
a new kimono, nevertheless will 
continue to profess, even with- 
in the group, where hypocrisy 
would serve no purpose, that 
the projected Sphere consti- 
tutes a smcere attempt on the 
part of the Japanese nation to 
rid the East of the white man’s 
exploitation. 

The younger army set m 
Japan is the one body in that 
country which has mamfestea 
a sincere regard for the Ger- 
mans, but in so far as this set 
is but part of the Japanese 
military junta, and in so far as 
the junta itself does not com- 
mand absolute power, the Nazis 
have never been able to exploit 
this connection very far. Ger- 
man successes during the first 
stages of the war leading to the 
collapse of the Allied front on 
the European continent, no 
doubt contributed much to the 
military prestige of the Ger- 
mans, but these succeses led 
not so much to a closer bond 
with the Japanese but to the 
latter simulating co-operation 
with the sole purpose of receiv- 
ing Nazi technical assistance. 
Military missions were despat- 
ched to Germany, and German 
technicians poured into Japan. 
The Japanese army and air 
force were completely renovat- 
ed and set on a footing that 
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completely deceived military 
observers of foreign countries. 
Fourtb rate material and 
troops were sent to China 
where Japanese troops and 
planes necessarily put up a 
poor exhibition^ Meanwhile 
with the war in Europe waging 
furiously Berhn was continuai- 
ly urging Tokyo to strike, 
realismg fully well that the 
Japanese would strike whether 
or not they were lurged to do 
BO. It would have been of con- 
siderable advantage to the Ger- 
mans if the Japanese had 
struck immediately following 
Dunkirk, but when the Japan- 
ese did not do so, her policy 
was generally regarded as one 
of sheer blun, and it was con- 
tended that the Japanese m- 
tended to remain neutral. 

Tokyo commentators argued 
thus : If the Allies win the war, 
then there will be no hope abso- 
lutely of a Japanese co-pros- 
perity sphere in the Southern 
Pacific. If on the other hand 
Japan remains inactive and the 
Allies should collapse, it will be 
unlikely that victorious Ger- 
many will tolerate a militant 
Japan. Therefore it is in the 
int^sts of Japan to strike, ir- 
respective of whether Germany 
is to win or to lose. 

Both by army and naval tra- 
dition, not to mention her trade 
interests, Japar was committed 
to southern expansion. If she 
was to realise her destiny, as 
her propagandists put it, she 
could not afford to remain in- 
active and watch a dominant 
power arise in Europe — a power 
which would definitely oppose 
her expansion schemes. She had 
awaited this European war for 
twenty years, for it constituted 
the oppoptunity finr which the 


whole nation had been prepared. 

She struck on December 7th. 
Japan’s radio propagandists im- 
mediately announced to the 
world that even if Germany 
should collapse Japan would 
tight to the bitter end, and for 
once Japan’s propagandists 
spoke the truth. How then does 
the South African campaign 
affect Japan’s future policy ? As 
our necessarily short and inade- 
quate review has revealed, 
Japan declared war against the 
Allies fully realising that a Ger- 
man collapse was a possibility. 
Is it possible to deduce from 
this fact that the Japanese have 
not made provisions for a lone 
struggle against the Allies ? It 
may be recalled. 

(a) that her best generals have 
not yet taken to the field 
and are conserved for the 
almost certain outbreak of 
hostiliieo with the Soviet 
Union, 

(b) that her main fleet con- 
sisting of her latest battle- 
ships have never seen ac- 
tion, 

(c) that the cream of the Jap- 
anese army is being reserv- 
ed for conclusions witjh the 
Soviet Union. 

Japan’s conquest of the 
Southern Seas has been ma d e 
with relatively light losses. Her 
people are fanatically deter- 
mine to undergo the most ex- 
cruciating sacrifices. Starvation 
and revolt on the home front 
are impossibilities. The coun- 
try’s ftfil offensive pressure has 
never been revealed. It still re- 
mains an imknown factor. It is 
not for nothing that her Prime 
Minister stated that the second 
and major phase of the war 
against Britain and America 
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would start after the Southeiu 
Seas had been occupied by the 
Japanese. 

In the event of a German col- 
lapse on the continent, it is pos- 
sible that the Soviet Union may 
be called upon by the Allies to 
declare war on Japan, for 
Russia’s geographical position 
and the fact that she has a com- 
mon frontier with Manchukuo, 
are factors that cannot be ig- 
nored in bringing the Far East- 
ern conflict to a speedy conclu- 
sion. It is likely however that 
Japanese anticipating such a 
contingency will strike against 
the Soviet Union. Hati-ed and 
defensive considerations will 
dictate this move. 


From this all too rapid sur- 
vey of a wide and complex field, 
the fact emerges that except 
she be beaten in military and 
naval battle Japan will never 
admit defeat. She realises that 
hard times are before her; she 
was suffering from no illusions 
when she arranged Pearl Har- 
bour. She has never forgotten 
the fact that America’s produc- 
tive capacity dwarfs hers to 
negligible proportions. It is not 
because she has ignored these 
facts or because she does not 
realise them, but because she is 
willing to risk all in the attempt 
to win all that Japan has sought 
to challenge Anglo-American 
power in the Southern Pacific. 


L etter from Dentist: “Dear Madam, — Unless the denture you had 
from me is paid for without delay, I shall be obliged to insert the 
1 olio wing advertisement in the local paper: 

“Excellent set of false teeth for sale. To be seen at any time at Mrs. 
Smith’s, 5, Dettone Terrace.” 

The teeth were paid for the same day. 


1 1RAM conductor: “How old is this boy?” 

Mother: “Four.” 

Conductor: “How old are you sonny?” 

Small Boy : “Four.” 

Conductor: “Well, I’ll let him ride free this time, but when he g^rows 
up he’ll be either a liar or a giant. 


T hk General was annoyed with the junior subaltern, and was telling 
him so. 

“What the deuce to you mean addressing a letter to the Intelligent 
Officer,” he bawled. “Don’t you know there’s no such officer in the 
army?” 


P OLICEMAN: “Now then, come on! What’s your name?” 

Speed Fiend: “Demetrius Aloysius Fortescue.” 

Policeman: “None o’that, now. It’s your name I want, not your 
family motto.” 


S HE: "Now that we’re engaged, dear, you’ll give a riivg, won’t you?” 
He: “Yes, certainly, darling. What’s your number?” 








A democratic Press should reflect 
public opmion, yet at the same 
time it nmvst play a large part in 
formulating that opinion. 

Newspapers that Let the Nation Down 



ARTHUR MANN 


T he two main functions of a 
democratic Press are to 
present to the electorate a 
true picture of what is 
happening at home and 
abroad and to stimulate 
an interest in public affairs by 
illustrating their relation to the 
day-to-day life of the individual 
citizen. Political ignorance and 
political apathy are the twin 
enemies of democracy and the 
most valuable allies of the dic- 
tator. It is the duty of the 
Press to dispel both by the ac- 
curate presentation of news and 
by reasoned conunent on cur- 
rent affairs. 

The first requirement of a de- 
mocratic Press is that it should 
so present the news as to place 
events in their proper perspec- 
tive. For a newspaper exerts a 
profound influence upon its 
readers’ sense of values. A 
journal which devotes its front 
page to the account of a sensa- 
tional murder and pays scant 
attention to the previous day’s 
Parliamentary debate will in- 
evitably create in the minds of 
its readers a false impression of 


the relative importance of these 
two events. Journalists of the 
old school were deeply con- 
scious of the responsibility 
which they bore towards British 
democracy, and to those men it 
would have been unthinkable to 
prostitute their art by appeal- 
ing to the baser instincts of the 
mob. But to-day we live in in 
era of net sale certificates. The 
tremendous responsibilities of 
the Press are apt to be forgot- 
ten in the drive for increased 
circulation. If a newspaper su- 
bordinates all else to the quest 
for large profits it cannot fulfil 
what we have declared to be 
the main functions of a demo- 
cratic Press. 

A democratic Press should 
reflect public opinion, yet at the 
same time it must play a large 
part in formulating that opin- 
ion. The right to free discus- 
sion and free criticism means 
that every citizen is entitled to 
try to persuade others to alter 
thieir opinions. A State from 
which all criticism of and op- 
position to the Government has 
been eliminated is no longer a 
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demcxjracy, and it is the func- 
tion of a democratic Press to 
keep criticism and opposition 
alive. 

If the Press is to fulfil these 
functions adequately there must 
be a lar^e number of indepen- 
dent newspapers, each repre- 
senting: a particular viewpoint. 
There will never be a public 
issue on which a whole nation 
thinks alike; for men differ 
widely as to the ends of society; 
they differ also as to the means 
of achieving: those ends. 

When I first entered journal- 
ism nearly 50 years ag:o the 
country could boast many inde- 
pendent newspapers, each up- 
holding: the hig:hest traditions of 
responsible iournalism. Circula- 
tions were small by modern 
standards, and this very fact 
relieved newspaper proprietors 
of the temptation to pander to 
the tastes of the crowd. The 
last half-century has seen g:reat 
technical advances in news- 
paper production, but it has 
also seen the commercialisation 
of the Press, which has led to 
the disappearance of many fine 
journals and to the concentra- 
tion of the remainder in ever 
fewer hands. In this way we 
have been deprived of the vari- 
ety which a democracy has a 
rig:ht to expect from its Press. 

The enormous circulations 
which the popular London 
dailies enjoy are to be deplored, 
not only because they place ex- 
cessi^'e power in the hands of 
a few men, but also for the ef- 
fect which they have on the 
quality of the newspapers con- 
cerned. If a paper is to appeal 
to two or three million people it 
must set out to entertain its 
readers, not to educate them. 
Starting: with the assumption 


that the masses take little in-* 
terest in public affairs, the con- 
trollers of the popular Press, 
devote little space to the ser- 
ious reporting: of important 
events, instead of attempting:,, 
as the journalist should, to sti- 
mulate an interest in them. 
Moreover, the desire to keep in 
favour with so larg:e and varied 
an audience leads newspaper 
mag^iates to avoid outspoken 
criticism in advance of public 
opinion, because they fear that 
by indulging: in such criticism 
they will incur unpopularity 
and endang:er their circulations. 

As the control of the Press 
becomes centred in a few 
hands, a democratic g:ovemment 
is tempted to win over the 
powerful newspaper proprietors 
and to suppress criticism of its 
own activities. One of the first 
acts of the dictator on achisv-^ 
ing: power is to muzzle the 
Press by force. The democratic 
statesman may not employ 
such crude methods: his tech- 
nique is more subtle. He may 
cultivate relations of personal 
friendship with the newspaper 
owner; he may bestow honours 
or titles upon him. It has even 
been known for a g:overnment 
to approach influential share- 
holders of a newspaper com- 
pany with a view to silencing; 
criticism of its policy. 

It may be doubted whether a 
g:ovemment is wise to “wire- 
puir' newspapers in this way. 
For the Press is in a double 
sense an intermediary between 
the g:ovemment and the public. 
It both provides a channel by 
which ministers can keep the 
electorate informed of their ac- 
tivities, and it also serves as a 
kind of barometer, from which 
the g:ovemment can g:aug:e the“ 
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feeling: of the country. A Press 
subject to official pressure will 
g^ve a wholly false impression 
of public opinion. The corres- 
pondence columns of a great 
newspaper should indicate to 
the Government what people 
are thinking, provided that the 
letters published are a true re- 
flection of the letters received: 
a journal, which refuses to pu- 
blish letters in disagreement 
with its editorial policy is fail- 
ing in its duty. 

The straightforward presen- 
tation of the truth, a refusal to 
suppress unpalatable facts, ho- 
nest comment and fearless cri- 
ticism — these are the standards 
to which the journalist should 
adhere. The abandonment of 
these standards throughout a 
considerable part of the modem 
Press is to be attributed not to 
the apostasy of the profession- 
al journalist, but to his subordi- 
nation to the business man, 
who does not appreciate the 
duty a newspaper owes to its 
public. 

One should not underestimate 
the importance of the part 
played by the Press in mould- 
ing the character of the nation. 
It is easy enough to say that a 
country gets the Press it de- 
serves. I remember shortly be- 
fore the last war talking to two 
Germans, who insisted that the 
British were a degenerate peo- 
ple. When I inquired the rea- 
sons for their belief, one of 
them picked up copies of two of 
our most sensational daily 
newspapers and exclaimed, “a 
people which reads stuff like 
this must be degenerate.’’ 

This man assumed that the 
national press was a product of 
the national character. But 


though there is perhaps some 
truth in his contention, it repre- 
sents only one side of the pic- 
ture. The pioneers of the po- 
pular Press set to work on the 
assumption that the great mass 
of the i:^ople had thought only 
for trivial things and they de- 
signed their newspapers ac-^ 
cordingly. In so doing they en- 
couraged the public to interest 
themselves in trivialities and to 
neglect the responsibilities of 
democratic citizens, thus foster- 
ing the growth of the very type 
of mentality whose existence 
they had initially assumed. 

Never has the British Press 
been guilty of such a neglect of 
its responsibilities and never 
have the consequences of its 
neglect been so disastrous as 
during the years immediately 
preceding this war. While the 
Nazi leaders were engaged in 
ruthlessly suppressing the liber- 
ties of the German people and 
in maturing their plans for th"' 
domination of Europe, the po- 
pular Press of England continu- 
ed to interest its readers main- 
ly in football matches, film 
stars and divorce cases, with 
little intelligent thought for 
what was happening on the 
Continent. 

Newspapers, on which mil- 
lions depend for information 
and guidance, would not risk 
the unpopularity which they 
feared they would incur by ex- 
posing the national danger, and 
constantly reassured their read- 
ers with optimistic predictions 
of an era of peace and plenty 
just round the comer. Thus the 
truth was wrapped in a veil of 
wishful thinking: imwelcome 
facts were suppressed: expert 
students of international af- 
fairs were silenced to meet the 
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exigencies of net sales certifi- 
cates or party discipline: some- 
times even the dispatches of fo- 
reign correspondents were mu- 
tilated to fit in with editorial 
policy. How can one blame the 
people for clutching at the 
straws that were offered them? 
For they were denied a know- 
ledge of the facts, so essential 
in forming a sound judgment 
on any subject. Yet in Sep- 
tember 1939, as once before in 
August 1914, the British nation 
vindicated itself of the charge 
■of degeneracy and proved itself 


willing to defend the rights and 
liberties of a free country. 

If it had only been served by 
a Press worthy of it, it would 
have awoken earlier to the me- 
nace of Nazism and been better 
prepared to withstand it: then 
the Czechs and the Poles might 
have been spared the conque- 
ror’s heel and the tragedy of 
war averted, for Hitler would 
have been given no excuse for 
believing that England had re- 
linquished her historic role of 
leading Europe against tyranny 
and aggression. 

(The National Review.) 



“I don’t care if he IS an air-raid warden. He’ll not 
push ME into a shelter to save my life !” 



The Opposition to War 



RAOUL DE ROUSSY DE SALES 


may turn out to be 

f f the most important and 
characteristic trait of the times 
we live in is the existence of a 
universal and deeply rooted op- 
position to war. 

This sentiment is so general 
and so new in some of its mani- 
festations that it will take the 
perspective of history to analyze 
it fully and to appraise correct- 
ly its influence on the state of 
mind and on the behaviour of 
the millions of men and women 
who are involved directly or in- 
directly in this war. 

Though, as far back as one 
can trace the history of man- 
kind, there have always been 
men to contrast the blessings 
of peace with the horrors of 
war, war in past ages was ac- 
cepted as a necessity. The war- 
rior was surrounded with an 
aura of respect. He was glori- 
fied by the poets, and the con- 
queror often received the tnbute 
reserved to a god. Men recog- 
nized the horrors of war, but 
they also praised its glorious 
and heroic aspects. They also 
believed it was useful and profit- 
able because, up to a fairly re- 
cent past, there was no better 
way for a people to enrich itself 


than to make war on others and 
plunder them. 

The idea that war does not 
pay is a modern idea. It could 
not have been thought of be 
fore our time because it is only 
in our time that this may have 
become true. Wars of the past, 
implying the acquisition of new 
territory and the subjugation oi; 
new people, were undoubtedly 
profitable to the victor. Wealth 
was directly connected with the 
amount of land under the con- 
trol of a ruler, because unde* 
the economics of scarcity which 
prevailed everywhere, and in the 
absence of transportation, more 
land meant more food, and the 
annexation of more people 
meant more labour to cultivate 
the land. In other words, the 
ratio between the cost of a suc- 
cessful war and the profits it 
brought in were not what they 
are to-day. 

Our forefathers knew as 
much as we do about the 
horrors and devastation of war, 
but they seldom doubted that 
such sacrifices were worth 
while. Even when they fought 
for other motives than con- 
quest, such as preserving their 
independence, there was a clear 
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connection in their mind be- 
tween obtaining victory and im- 
proving their condition. They 
preferred peace, no doubt, as we 
do ourselves, but when they 
plunged into war they seldom 
had the moral scruples or the 
misgivings that characterize 
the modem civilized man. They 
did not feel that war in itself 
was a regression or a denial of 
their purposes and ideals. Quite 
the contrary: war in most cases 
appeared as a means of achiev- 
ing progress, or benefiting both 
the conqueror and the conquer- 
ed (as, for example, the Roman 
conquests or the conquest of 
America by the SpaniNards, the 
Portuguese, and other Euro- 
peans in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries). In other 
cases, wars enabled a people to 
liberate itself from an oppres- 
sor, and that objective was 
usually considered sufficient in 
itself. 

The contemporary man, how- 
ever, has another conception of 
war. The ratio between the pos- 
sible profits and the certain 
sacrifices has changed in his 
mind. The latter tends to over- 
balance the former. The indus- 
trial developments of the last 
hundred years, as well as the 
facilities of transportation, have 
destroyed the idea that more 
land means more wealth, more 
people, more profitable work. 
The average nan knows that he 
does not have actually to own a 
wheat field to eat bread or a 
vineyard to drink wine. He 
knows that the necessities of 
life can be produced in super- 
abundant quantities and trans- 
ported anywhere in the world. 
He knows that the fundamental 
problem of to-day is not one of 
production but of distribution. 


War obviously cannot solve that 
problem. It can only make it 
more insoluble, as proved by the 
terrible conditions now existing 
in Europe owing to the dis- 
organization brought about by 
the war. 

The contemporary man may 
not know how to improve his 
spiritual, economic, and social 
conditions in time of peace, but 
he realizes that peace is the 
pre-requisite condition for any 
approach to the problems that 
confront him. He realizes, too, 
that the interdependence of na- 
tions and continents as it has 
developed in our time tends to 
make war not only increasingly 
more disruptive but obsolete as 
a method of settling the difficul- 
ties both of the individual and 
of the nation. The damages and 
the destruction caused by war 
under modern conditions are so 
vast, so far-reaching, and so ob- 
vious that it has become diffi- 
cult, sometimes well-nigh im- 
possible, to persuade the modem 
man that it is nevertheless 
necessary for him to fight, even 
when his very existence is at 
stake. 

Believing that even the victor 
will come out of a war im- 
poverished and generally worse 
off than before, he tends to 
obliterate in his own mind the 
very notion that the people who 
make war on him are his foes. 
He prefers to think they are 
temporarily misguided by their 
leaders, and that, were it possi- 
ble to make them see the light, 
they would stop making war. 
The modem civilized man can- 
not understand why other men 
— ^presumably equally civilized 
— ^want to make war when he 
himself is so profoundly attach- 
ed to peace. And, since he is un- 
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•able to explain this paradox, his 
inclination is to deny that it ex- 
ists. Thus, when war does come, 
he finds himself in the curious 
predicament of having to fight 
without even the primitive in- 
centive of hatred or the desire 
for victory. Each argument foi 
war turns into an argument 
against war. Even the supreme 
reason, which is the survival of 
the nation and of the individual, 
becomes a contradiction in it- 
self. ‘Why should 1 go to war to 
save my country,’ asks the ave- 
rage man, ‘when I know that 
war in itself is an unmitigated 
evil that will probably debase 
and perhaps destroy both my 
enemy and myself ?’ 

Moreover, the whole logic ot 
Western civilization cannot be 
justified if war is accepted as a 
method of settling human con- 
flicts. The Western man believes 
that he is master of his own 
destiny, which means that he 
must reject the idea that war is 
unavoidable, for the simple rea- 
son that war — contrary to other 
calamities, such as plagues, dis- 
eases, earthquakes, floods, and 
so forth — is man-made. With 
the increased consciousness of 
this fundamental distinction 
between natural calamities and 
those which he brings upon 
himself, the modern man’s 
horror of war has increased, all 
the more so since his success in 
combating disease, famine, po- 
verty, and in reducing the 
damages caused by the forces 
of nature, has been very re- 
markable. 

n 

War — man-made war — re- 
mains the one great scourge to* 
ward the elimination of which 
no progress has been made. 


After twenty centuries of gra- 
dual emancipation from primi- 
tive and irrational barbarism, 
the modern man is still periodi- 
cally confronted with the great- 
est of all absurdities: the wilful 
and organized destruction of 
human life and property, and 
all the self-inflicted suffering 
that war brings in its wake. 

When war occurs, therefore, 
it must be justified by motives 
which, from the point of view 
of ‘civilized’ thinking, are some- 
what artificial, or at a>iy rate 
regressive — such as the bare 
instinct of self-preservation, or 
the renovation of ancient myths, 
usually quite barbaric, like the 
whole set of nonsensical dogmas 
(the master race and the ‘blood 
and soil’ theories, the cult of 
the warrior, and so forth) that 
have enabled Hitler to rehabi- 
litate war and even to sanctify 
it. 

But neither the rationaliza- 
tion of self-defence nor the re- 
juvenation of archaic myths 
offers any satisfactory an.sw. r 
to the average modern man, be 
he a German, a Frenchman, an 
American, or an Englishman. 
Whether he fights or rcTusos to 
fight, whether he shows bra- 
very, resignation, or apathy, 
the fundamental and baflfiing 
questions remain ever present 
in his mind : ‘Why must I make 
war ? Why must I destroy to 
avoid destruction ? And if it is 
true that we as well as our op- 
ponents are our own masters, 
why do we make war when we 
obviously prefer peace ? 

It may be that some men have 
always asked themselves such 
questions, even in the most 
savage periods of primitive his- 
tory. But the important fact is 
that to-day practically all men 
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ask them. The point of view of 
the few men of wisdom, which 
expressed itself rather excep- 
tionally in past centuries, has 
now become the point of view 
of the man in the street. The 
Western man of the twentieth 
century has finally learned his 
lesson. He does not need any 
further demonstration that war 
is not only inhuman and evil, 
but also senseless and futile. 
And yet we live in a time when 
this lesson has to be unlearned, 
when we have to rehabilitate 
within our own selves instincts 
which our reason has condemn- 
ed as barbaric, or create new 
reasons and new impulses to 
justify our plunging into what 
we want to avoid. 

Sir Nevile Henderson records 
that Goering told him one day 
that the British had to be ‘bru- 
talized’ in order to survive. 
There is no doubt that Goering 
himself has accomplished that 
feat with the help of his Luft- 
waffe, if what he meant was 
that the British should recover 
their fighting spirit, but both 
the advice and the consequent 
result throw a good deal of light 
on the fundamental dilemma of 
these times. The Nazis, having 
‘brutalized’ the Germans, are 
now forcing their opponents to 
•brutalize’ themselves, — ^because 
there is no other choice, — ^but 
the accumuls ced teaching of 
twenty centuries of civilization 
cannot be forgotten in one day. 
In fact the whole conflict in 
which we are engaged revolves 
around this question: Is it pos- 
sible for the Western civilized 
world to stop the barbaric as- 
sault latmched upon it by Ger- 
many without itself reverting to 
a state of barbarism ? 

Or, to put the question in a 


more concrete form, can we de- 
monstrate to the average man 
on our side of the fence: — 

1. That, although everything 
he knows and feels about the 
evilness of war is true, he must 
nevertheless make war now ? 

2. That he must therefore 
either foiget temporarily every- 
thing he has been told about the 
senselessness and uselessness of 
war, or find new reasons for 
having recourse to war ? 

3. That if he cannot do these 
things he must nevertheless 
agree to sacrifice many of the 
spiritual and material achieve- 
ments of civilization on the 
mystic premise that the sacrifice 
in itself will ensure, somehow 
or other, the salvation of this 
civilization ? 

m 

If the problem presented in 
this fashion approximates the 
reality of the situation, I believe 
one can say that it has not been 
solved as yet. Even if it be ad- 
mitted that most of the people 
who opoose Germany are fight- 
ing for the defence of civiliza- 
tion, their behaviour up to now 
has not demonstrated that they 
have overcome the formidable 
inhibition of the anti-war feel- 
ing. They are at war, no doubt, 
but no war, as far as history 
can record, has ever been fought 
with less enthusiasm, with less 
conviction of the necessity of 
waging it, and with less faith in 
the prospect that victory will 
bring about a better world. 'ITie 
complexity of the issues involv- 
ed, and the recognition that the 
w;orld is engaged in a dual con- 
flict of rival impeifalisms and 
revolutionary upheavals, have- 
greatly contributed to the con- 
fusion of mind of the indivi— 
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duals and of the nations who 
are involved in this crisis. The 
aims are dim, and even certain 
oversimplifications, such as the 
denunciation of Hitler as a new 
Caesar whose intention is to do- 
minate the world, or the efforts 
to rally the free people for the 
defence of their liberties, have 
not been sufficient to overcome 
the inhibitions and the doubts 
of the leaders or the apathy of 
the common man. 

The most interesting aspect 
of this universal lack of enthu- 
siasm for war is that it is but 
slightly affected by the varying 
conditions of the war itself. 
Neither victory nor defeat 
seems to influence perceptibly 
what might be called the poten- 
tial of combativity of the mo- 
dern man. There have been 
great feats of heroism in this 
war, prodigious battles, and de- 
monstrations of courage and of 
the spirit of sacrifice which 
prove that man, in his nature, 
remains unchanged. But the im- 
portant fact is that the reaction 
of world consciousness to such 
deeds has been dulled as by 
some tremendous repressive 
force which tends to prevent 
the average man from being 
stimulated or inspired by these 
examples. His opposition to war 
remains the same, as if he had 
developed some sort of immu- 
nity to all the emotions which 
inspired his forefathers to take 
up arms through an instinctive 
impulse to fight and obtain vic- 
tory. 

Certain people, and first of all 
the British, have shown a cour- 
age and a fighting spirit which 
cannot be questioned. In fact 
the British, and they alone 
among the highly civilized na* 


tions of the West, have been 
able to re-create within them- 
selves the spirit of unity and 
resolution which has allowed 
them up to now to withstand, in 
the face of practically hopeless 
odds, the forces of destruction 
launched against them. They 
alone to-day have what is called 
a good morale, which means 
that the individual citizen has 
sufficiently identified his own 
particular interests and his 
ideals with those of the com- 
munity, so that he has, in ad- 
vance, made the sacrifice of 
everything he owns, including 
his life. Harmony has been 
established between the indivi- 
dual Britisher and the commu- 
nity to which he belongs. In the 
midst of danger, suffering, and 
death, many say that they have, 
for the first time, found a cer- 
tain peace — the kind of peace 
which comes from the know- 
ledge that one’s existence is 
truly co-ordinated with other 
existences, that the individual 
is part of a whole, and that the 
nation has a common aim. 

But if the English have a 
good morale one must not for- 
get what price they have had to 
pay — ^what price they are pay- 
ing daily — to obtain it. Up to 
the capitulation of Prance, the 
English morale was no better 
than that of the other nations 
involved in this war. The unity 
they have now found, their dog- 
ged resolution to resist destruc- 
tion, is bom of a certain inten- 
sity of despair. In this ’ 
sense they are singular and 
great, but in this sense too they 
show how deeply affected the: 
are by the universal opposition 
to war : it is because they have 
no choice but war that they are 
now fighting with such heroism 
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and with such peace among 
themselves. 

The Germans too are fighting 
with courage, it will be said. 
And this is true of their troops, 
or at least of that spearhead of 
fanatical young men Hitler has 
specially trained, both technical- 
ly and psychologically, to carry 
on the blitzkrieg. Among this 
corps, who form an elite, the 
concept of man as a warrior has 
been developed to a supreme 
degree. The German aviators, 
the parachutists, the crews of 
motorized divisions, and in 
general all the specialized parts 
of the German army tbat have* 
actually done the fighting and 
assured the long list of Nazi 
victories, are undoubtedly im- 
bued with a combatively and a 
spirit of sacrifice tha.t cannot be 
questioned. But all observers 
agree that this high quality of 
morale is not universal in the 
German army. It is said that 
France was actually conquered 
by 200,000 men, the elite spe- 
cially trained and mentally con- 
ditioned by intensive Nazi edu- 
cation. But there are inmirner- 
able stories concerning the fair- 
ly low morale of the German 
army of occupation now quar- 
tered in conquered countnr'S— 
ordinary German soldiers whose 
main preoccupation does not 
seem to be new conquests and 
more battles but the desire for 
peace and the wish to go home. 

As for the morale of the Ger- 
man civilian population, as good 
an observer as Mr. Joseph 
Harsch, of the Christian Science 
Monitor, writing in March 1941 
at the height of Germany’s 
triumphs, had this to say about 
it : — 

There is cUmost no public or 


private enthusiasm for the war 
\in Germany]. 

There is widespread cynicism 
about Dr, Joseph Goehhels’s 
propaganda. 

There is no deep faith in the 
Nazi war cause. 

There is no general onthu- 
siasm for the Nazi Party ^ or 
ccmfidence in its integrity or 
the loftiness of its aims. 

There is intense weariness 
over protracted privation, 
rationing, and strain after 
living in what has amounted to 
a state of war for right 
if^ars. . . . 

Bui when all this is said the 
plain fact remains that civilian 
morale is entirely adequate for 
Hitler’s purposes, and, there is 
not the slightest prospect of 
these moods being translated 
into any action against the re- 
gime or against the war effort 
in the measurable future. It is 
bad morale according to demo- 
cratic standards of civilian 
morale. It is just as bad as the 
morale of the armed forces Is 
good. But under dictatorship 
such as that in Germany to- 
day, such deficiencies become 
almost meaningless. 

This diagnosis of Germany’s 
state of mind contains many 
lessons. It shows that the suc- 
cesses of Hitler have been pos- 
sible not on account of any real 
fighting spirit among the Ger- 
man population as a whole, but 
in spite of the absence of it. 
Hitler has concentrated his 
elfort on developing a high 
morale and a spirit of tote,l 
sacrifice in the army, and he has 
succeeded (so far, at least, as 
the actual combatant units are 
concerned) . But all his attempts 
to overcome the apathetic con- 
dition of the masses of the po- 
pulation, their fundamental 
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anti-war attitude, have been 
fruitless. The fact that the Ger- 
man temperament is inclined to 
passivity and blind acceptance 
of discipline has helped him to 
carry on the most aggressive 
form of war against a deep cur- 
rent of opposition to any fomj 
of war. It has not reversed that 
current. 

Mr. Joseph Harsch says that 
the German civilian morale is 
bad, ‘according to democratic 
standards.’ It might be more 
correct to say that morale in 
Germany is as bad as it is in the 
democracies. And there is no 
better indication of the univer- 
sality and the intensity of this 
curious opposition to war in the 
midst of war itself, regardless 
of victory or defeat. 

IV 

With necessary allowances for 
each particular situation, the 
same attitude towards war has 
existed in all the countries op- 
posing Hitler, but, symptomati- 
cally enough, it has been much 
more marked in those which can 
be considered highly civilized 
(from the point of view of Wes- 
tern standards) than in the 
more primitive. 

A good morale, both among 
the civilians and in the 
army, — that is, a unifica- 
tion of national conscious- 
ness in the presence of war and 
a merging of individual inter- 
ests into that of national con- 
sciousness, — ^was evident in Po- 
land when that country was in- 
vaded by Germany. It was 
present in Finland when Russia 
attacked her. The Greeks 
showed similar heroism, and 
the Serbians actually over- 
threw their government be- 
cause it had made what they 


considered a humiliating treaty 
with Hitler. In all these cases 
the morale of the people and of 
their soldiers was what one 
might have called ‘normal.’ 
Their fighting spirit wac 
brought up to a pitch and stay- 
ed there. There was practically 
no dissension among them, no 
hesitation as to what they 
should do. Even against the 
greatest possible odds, with 
practically no other* prospect 
except defeat, they fought to 
the end. 

The same can be said of the 
Russians, who have astounded 
the world not only by their un- 
suspected skill in meeting: Hit- 
ler’s war technique but by their 
courage and patriotism. This 
has been explained, in the com- 
placent democracies, by saying 
that the Russians were fighting 
with so much heroism not be- 
cause they were defending Com- 
munism. but because they were 
defending their land. Mother 
Russia. Be that as it may, it is 
interesting to note that the 
Western highly civilized people 
have been actually surprised to 
find that the ‘godless,’ ‘bar- 
baric’. or. let us say, backwam 
Russians could fight so well. 
But the explanation may mereiv 
be that the Russians, like the 
Poles, the Finns, the Greeks, 
and other less highly ‘civilized’ 
people, have retained to ward' 
war an attitude which I would 
call more ‘normal’ than the wes- 
tern Europeans and the Ameri- 
cans. • This does not mean that 
they enjoy war, but merely that 
they are less confused than the 
Western people when the bru- 
tal choice between war and des- 
truction IS presented to them. 

No such unity of purpose, no 
such acceptance of total sacri- 
fice, no such morale existed 
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among the people whose civili- 
zation was more complex, who 
had grown to depend more on 
the inciicate mechanism of 
Western industrialism. and 
whose political life also had. 
duiing the last twenty years or 
the post-war period, been more 
directly subject to the dissolv- 
ing forces of Western anti-war 
education. 

Without minimizing the hero- 
ism and suffering of hundreds 
of thousands of men and women 
of the Western democracies, 
there is no doubt that the Scan^ 
dinavians, the Dutch, the Bel 
gians, and the French did noi 
enter this war or fight it with 
the same disregard of individual 
sacrifice and of future consequ- 
ences us did the less complex 
people of , Poland, Finland, 
Greece, or Russia. 

In all cases, and regardless of 
whether the war was really on 
or in its ‘phony’ stage, there 
was the same tendency to evade 
it by all possible subterfuges, 
including some that were not 
particularly honourable, the 
same persistency of doubts of 
the advisability of fighting, the 
same division of counsel when it 
came to weighing the advant- 
ages of pursuing the fight to 
the limit or saving something 
through compromise or sur- 
render. 

Underlying such events as the 
surrender of the Belgian King 
and his army or the French 
capitulation in Bordeaux, one 
senses the profound lack of 
faith of millions of civilised 
men of the Western world in the 
necessity of defending not only 
their independence but even 
their soil by waging war. The 
horror of war remains stronger 
than war itself, even in the 
midst of war, end when it was 


proved that the whole psycholo- 
gical approach to war — Abased 
on defence — was a fallacy, 
whatever morale there was dis- 
appeared. Those who had plac- 
ed their faith in ‘neutrality.’ 
which is a form of legal defence, 
succumbed when that talisman 
proved futile. The French, 
having relied on the Maginot 
Line, had no time to re-create 
for themselves a new strategy 
and a new morale when the 
Maginot system failed. All 
these nations had hoped that 
the full impact of total war 
upon them could be either kept 
away or avoided altogether bv 
a limited effort on their part. In 
the same manner as Leon Blum 
used to say that he wanted to 
introduce as much socialism 
into the capitalist system as 
that system could bear without 
destroying it, the Western peo- 
ple opposed to Hitler tried to 
preserve as much peace in a 
state of war as the phenomenon 
of war could stand. 

The theories of Liddell Hart 
that defence is preferable to 
offence and that it assures vic- 
tory were nonsensical, as amply 
proved in this war. But they 
were accepted and applied by 
the military leaders of the de- 
mocracies because they corres- 
ponded so well to the psycho- 
logy of the people. Defence and 
offence are two aspects of war 
which cannot possibly be sepa- 
rated if one understands war to 
be a conflict of forces the pur- 
pose of which is to destroy the 
opponenL The use of one form 
of tactic or the other is deter- 
mined by the changing aspect 
of a war. But the democracies 
were psychologically committed 
to defence because the word 
seemed to imply a limited effort, 
a sort of state of lesser war 
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A country that proclaims that 
it is compelled to defend itself 
feels itself less warlike than the 
country that takes the initiative^, 
of attacking. To take up arms 
to protect onself appears less 
immoral than to invade anothm 
country. But, whether true or 
not, it does not change the fact, 
that as soon as war exists tne 
choice between defence and 
offence becomes merely a mili- 
tary problem. 

Hitler, in spite of the reluct- 
ance of his people to go to wai 
(which was slightly less than 
that of the democratic people), 
in spite of the bad German 
morale, has never been encum- 
bered by such fine distinction? 
in planning his strategy. He or 
his generals have clearly under 
stood that the conduct of a war 
cannot be determined by peace- 
time inhibitions. 

But the fact that the Westeiu 
democracies and the neutral.^ 
were bound to the theory of 
defence, both psychological! 5 
and strategically, cannot be 
understood fully without atj 
analysis of the causes that mactri 
them adopt this attitude. The 
defensive attitude was predeter- 
mined, so to speak. Given the 
mentality of the Western people, 
their ideas of war, and the edu- 
cation they had received during 
the twenty years that separated 
World War 1 and World War II, 
there was no possibility for 
them to accomplish overnight 
the fundamental transformation 
from pacifism to full war-mind 
edness that was necessary to 
meet the crisis. Still clinging 
to peace, they slipped into war. 
They behaved like a man who 
has fallen in the viater and who 
^'.Iruggles desperately to reach 
the shore, but whose frantic 
efforts will not prevent him 


from drowning if he does not 
know how to swim. 

The Maginot Line mentality, 
the pitiful faith of the Euro 
pean neutrals in the magic of 
neutrality, as well as othci 
manifestations of the purely 
defensive attitude of the West- 
ern people, are expressions of a 
state of mind that exists also in 
America. Such formulas as the 
Monroe Doctrine, hemispheric 
defence, national defence, and 
80 forth, whether used by the 
Isolationists or by their oppo- 
nents, reveal the universality of 
the anti-war sentiment, the re- 
luctance to face reality as it is, 
and the fatal tendency to ap- 
proach it step by step. 

But this confinement to pure 
defence is only one of the mani- 
fold aspects the anti-war feel- 
ing has assumed. Other mani - 
festations are to be found in all 
fields of thought. 

Leaving aside pure pacifism 
and various doctrine of non 
resistance to force, we find that 
in recent years certain schools 
of thought of a semiphilosophi- 
cal or mystical nature have 
grown in influence and greatly 
contributed to the demoraliza- 
tion of the Western people and 
of their leaders. Among them 
can be noted the Buchmanites, 
the partisans of the Oxford 
Group, or the queer and equi- 
vocal fraternity of so-called Men 
of Good Will. In these groups 
— or travelling with them — ^we 
find strangest assortment of 
people: political appeasers, such 
as Chamberlain in England and 
the Socialist leader, Paul Faure, 
in France; humanitarians like 
Herbert Hoover or the King of 
Belgium; befuddled or suspect 
fanatics like Rudolph Hess, and 
confused poets like Anne Lind- 
bergh. 
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All of them are the products 
of this great movement of non- 
acceptance of war that has 
developed in our world in the 
last twenty years. Many are 
sincere idealists and express 
some of the noblest aspirations 
of mankind. Others are fools, 
or cowards, or Quislings on the 
make. They are all imited by 
one characteristic, however, 
which is that — ^willingly or not 
— they help to divide and demo- 
ralize. In many instances they 
are the apostles of sheer defeat- 
ism, which, under the condi- 
tions of this war, can only mean 
surrender to force and ultimate 
annihilation. 

The anti-war sentiment finds 
another form of expression in 
what is called ‘realism.’ The 
realist is the man who, having 
weighed all the visible factors 
in a given situation and having 
found that the odds are against 
him, decides that fighting is 
useless. He will not engage in 
a war if he cannot have the 
assurance of victory. And, as 
this assurance can never be 
given to him, he will always 
oppose war because it is always, 
to him synonymous with 
defeat. 

Georges Bonnet, in Prance, 
was a typical ’realist.’ He felt 
that France, with its low birth 
rate, its bad morale, and its 
attachment tj peace, was no 
match for the dynamism of 
Nazi Germany. Prance, in his 
eyes, was a sick old woman that 
any violent shock would kill. 
He saw with a realistic eye all 
the poisons that made Prance 
weak and vulnerable, but his 
‘realism’ was not an antidote- — 
it was merely more poison. 

There are many Georges 
Bonnets in America, too, ‘re- 
alists’ who, although they can- 


not argue that America is weak 
and sick, nevertheless fear that, 
it could not ."’irvive the teat of 
war. Democracy would perish, 
they say. America is not pre- 
pared to fight. Let us wait for 
the enemy. Let us die on our 
shores. 

V 

When the last war ended I 15 . 
1918, the power of the victori- 
ous democracies was so great 
and so obvious that it did not 
seem possible it could ever bo 
challenged again. The belief in- 
peace in those days was ap- 
parently justified, because it 
was supported by the over- 
whelming superiority of the- 
victors. And these victors, 
wanted peace. In spite of their 
disunity, their inability to oi- 
ganize the peace they had won, 
there was no prospect that the 
world would be at war again. 
War was absurd and criminal. 
No one in his right mind want- 
ed war. War had been elim- 
inated. 

And yet, in less than twenty 
years, this immense will to pre- 
serve peace deteriorated in such 
a way that war once more be- 
came a possibility — a probabib 
ity, and very soon a fact. 
Frightened and powerless, the 
‘peace-loving’ people clung to 
their illusions. As they were 
shattered one by one they 
felt that their own power was 
dwindling. They could not or- 
ganize resistance. They could 
not unite. They had nothing to 
stop Hitler with except their 
own hatred of war. their own, 
unwillingness to fight, and their 
bad morale. 

And so, one by one, they en- 
tered the war — or rather were, 
forced into it — ^reluctantly, with- 
out songs and without heart.. 
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They were not prepared for it, 
either materially or mentally. 
One by one they waited for the 
onslaught, always hoping to the 
last that, by some miracle, it 
would not come, that they might 
be spared. Whether weak or 
strong, they considered them- 
selves victims, and their pre- 
occupation was always to prove 
their innocence rather than to 
help one another. They glori- 
fied in selfishness. ‘Our national 
interest,’ they said, ‘commands 
us to defend ourselves and our- 
selves alone. Why fight for 
Czechoslovakia ? Why fight for 
Danzig ? Why fight for Eng- 
land?’ And when, one after the 
other, they fell, those who had 
lost all would say, ‘We were 
wrong to fight at all. Why did 
we help the Czechs, and the 
Poles, and the English, and the 
Greeks ? . . . They have drag- 
ged us into defeat.’ 

Every time a new disaster 
took place those who were still 
out of immediate danger said, 
‘Let this be a lesson to us.' 
Hundreds of books and thou- 
sands of articles have been 
written describing what hap- 
pened to those who thought 
themselves secure, and how it 
happened. The technique of 
Hitlerian aggression is, in fact, 
so well known by now that a 
precise vocabulary — brand-new 
— ^has been invented to des- 
cribe it, a vocabulary which 
every man, everywhere in the 
world, understands. ‘War of 
nerves,’ ‘fifth columnists,’ ‘Quis- 
lings.’ ‘peace offensive,’ ‘infiltra- 
tion,’ ‘tourists,’ ‘strategy of 
terror,’ and so forth, are words 
we read or hear several times 
a day. We know what they 
mean. We know that they are 
the weapons which Hitler has 
created and which he himself 


has defined as intended to pro- 
duce ‘mental confusion, contra-, 
diction of feeling, indecisiveness, 
panic.’ 

But although we know how 
these weapons work, although 
we understand the mechanism 
of this war thoroughly by now, . 
we are still incapable of oppos- 
ing any real defence to them. . 
Each country, whether already 
conquered or threatened by Hit- 
ler, remains vulnerable to his 
methods of internal dislocation. 
The example of Austria did not 
help to save the Czechs. 'The 
invasion of Denmark and Nor- 
way did not convince the Bel- 
gians and the Dutch that their 
own neutrality was no prote«- 
tion. 

The reason for this is not to ■ 
be found in the superiority of 
German arms alone, nor even in 
the perfection of German pro- 
paganda. In fact, the ‘mental 
confusion, contradiction of feel- 
ing, indecisiveness, and panic’ 
which Hitler refers to as his 
best weapons have not been 
forged by him. His success in 
this line is due to his ability to 
exploit a state of mind whicn 
already existed when he came 
to power, but which he alone 
understood and appraised cor- 
rectly. The confusion was 
there, the disunity was there, 
the uneasiness was there, the 
blindness was there. They weio 
the conditions under which the 
Western world lived, and wanted 
to live, ever since the end of 
the First World War. They were 
— and they are still — our in- 
heritance. And until we suc- 
ceed in repudiating this inheri- 
tance, and in replacing it by 
something that will protect us 
against confusion, division of 
counsel, and chronic lethargy, 
there is little chance that Hitler 
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will be stopped except by the 
■ exhaustion of his own momen- 
tum. 

What this ‘something’ will be, 
I do not know. It may eventu- 
ally spring out of this very anti- 
war force, out of this imwilling- 
ness of men to fight other men 
which seems so universal and 
. so little affected by the evolu 
tion of the war itself. This 
Second World War may be only 
a sort of relapse, and it may be 
that when it is ended the re- 
construction of peace that start- 
ed in 1918 will be taken up 


again and carried on more suc- 
cessfully. 

This may be so. But in the 
meanwhile the world is facing 
one of the greatest attempts at 
universal disintegration ever 
undertaken. It is at war, and 
the question is whether this war 
will be won in spite of the re- 
luctance of the Western peoples 
to overcome the long spell of 
anti-war sentiment which foj 
twenty years has been their 
main conviction, and to which 
even to-dey they still cling. 

{The Atlantic.) 





Rajagopalachariar^s Peace Mission 

U. G. RAO 


T he Indian deadlock shows 
no sign of resolving itself. 
On the other hand, several 
developments point to the un- 
pleasant possibility of this dead- 
lock becoming a permanent fea- 
ture of our politics at least for 
the duration of the war. 

The recent refusal of the 
Viceroy to grant permission to 
peace-maker Rajagopalachariar 
to see Mahatma Gandhi in jail, 
is one such development. But 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar was a bit 
too optimistic. He read in the 
declarations of certain British 
politicians an overwhelming 
desire to see the Indian ques- 
tion settled. He thought that 
the British Government was 
only too willing to transfer 
power, but, alas, there was that 
communal hurdle! If that hur- 
dle could be successfully cross- 
ed and an agreement broached, 
the rest would be easy work. 
One had only to inform the Bri- 
tish Government of the possi- 
bility of an agreement to get an 
enthusiastic reply of support, 
an offer of help and the pro- 
mise of an announcement trans- 
ferring all power or almost all 
power to the Indian people as 
soon as the agreement was 
clinched. 

Thus argued Mr. Rajagopala- 
chariar and, in the face of 
public apathy, even opposition 
and open derision, he set about 
the task of seeking an agree- 
ment. It was a challenge to the 
Indian Nationalist spirit to be 
told every now and then by 
British politicians and others 

3 



too that it was lack of unity 
among Indians that stood in 
the way of their securing free- 
dom and not a lack of desire on 
the part of Britain to transfer 
power. Stung by these con- 
stant reminders of Indian dis- 
unity and hoping that once 
unity was achieved, all would be 
well, Mr. Rajagopalachariar 
strove and strove hard to find 
an agreement. 

He first carried on conversa- 
tions with leaders of several 
minor parties, unattached poli- 
ticians and others who were 
sincerely interested in seeing 
the political impasse ended. 
Then he tackled the one man 
who, with the Congress In the 
wilderness, holds the key to the 
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Indian deadlock. Mr. Mahomed- 
ali Jinnah, head of the Muslim 
League, which is at present the 
most important Indian political 
party within the law, was cour- 
teous to Mr. Rajagopalachariar, 
sympathetic and, if reports are 
true, even helpful. Mr. Raja- 
gopalachariar carried on pro- 
longed discussions with the 
League leader and, as the 
talks proceeded, saw glimp- 
ses of a hopeful turn in the 
Indian situation. Whether dip- 
l o m a t i c Rajagopalacharlar 
yielded to uncompromising 
Jinnah or whether each met 
the other half way, newspapers 
do not tell us. Nor is it of 
great interest to us. What is 
actually of interest and of 
great importance is that the 
Madras leader could, at the end 
of the talks, speak hopefully 
about the chances of a settle- 
ment and could tell the country 
boldly that the negotiations had 
reached a stage when an inter- 
view with Mahatma Gandhi had 
become absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Rajagopalacharlar is a 
seasoned politician, who could 
not have been building castles 
In the air when he made that 
statement. In his 20 or 25 years 
of political life, he must have 
had enough occasions to learn 
the simple truth that it is much 
better to leave things as they 
are rather chan to raise false 
hopes of betterment and then 
be unable to fulfil them. He 
himself had made it clear in his 
statements to the Press that, if 
he did not feel sure that some 
good at least would come out of 
his interview with Mahatma 
Gandhi, he would never have 
asked for it. 


Now here was a chance for 
the Government to show that it . 
was genuinely desirous of a 
settlement. There was no re- 
quest to the Government to < 
take any initiative in solving 
the deadlock; it was not an 
appeal to the authorities to re- 
lease the Congress leaders; nor 
was there any demand for an 
immediate abdication of power. 
All that Mr. Rajagopalacharlar 
asked for was permission to in- 
terview the Mahatma in jail and 
explore the possibilities of a 
settlement, and that too because 
he felt that the chances were 
very bright. And what was the 
Government’s reply ? A curt, 
though considered no. 

And yet we have been told 
times out of number that only 
an agreement has to be reached 
for power to be transferred 
immediately to Indian hands 
and that the authorities, 
whether British or Indian, 
would be only too glad to faci- 
litate an agreement! 

The Viceroy has an argument 
as to why he could not permit 
Mr. Rajagopalacharlar to see 
Gandhiji. It is that the Con- 
gress leaders do not yet show 
signs of a change of heart. But 
how could there be a change of 
heart at all? If the Congress 
leaders had really started the 
present disturbances and they 
were directly responsible for its 
grave consequences, then there 
was some point in hoping for a 
change of heart in them. But 
they were locked up in jail be- 
fore they could do anything and 
that, in spite of the expressed 
desire of Mahatma Gandhi to 
carry on negotiations with the 
Viceroy. And after locking them 
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up, it is hardly chivalrous for 
anyone to foist on them the re- 
sponsibility for what a few mis- 
^ided elements have been do- 
in^ in the name of the Con- 
ffress, to take it for g^nted 
that the leaders must be gloat- 
ing: in prison over what is hap- 
pening outside and then to call 
for a change of heart. 

For what we know, Mahatma 
Gandhi and his other responsi- 
ble colleagues must be very 
much upset over the recent dis- 
turbances and, if they were free, 
they would not have hesitated 
to condemn this hooliganism m 
no uncertain terms. Let the 
Government release the leaders, 
and if they still keep mum over 
the disturbances, it would be 
time for the authorities to con- 
demn them at the bar of world 
opinion, to dub them as the 
promoters of violence, shut 
them up in jail again and then 
teep waiting for a change of 
heart. And all sane Indians 
would nod their heads In ap- 
proval. In the meantime, how- 
ever, it would be wiser for the 
Government itself to show a 
change of heart and see if there 
won’t be a reciprocal change of 
heart among the people and 
their leaders. 

If the Government thinks 
that it is impolitic or too early 
to release Congress leaders or 
take any equally big step, can 
it not at least permit sober- 
minded politicians like Mr. 
^,8,jagopalachariar to do their 
bit towards easing the situa- 
tion? The Madras leader is 
eminently fitted for the role of 
a peace-maker. Though out of 
the Congress, his reputation for 
sincerity and honesty of pur- 
pose is still very high among 
Congfressmen in general. He W 


the one prominent Hindu leader 
in this country who can be said 
to enjoy the confidence of the 
Muslim League. The Liberals 
and other Moderates have noth- 
ing but admiration for his 
statesmanlike approach to the 
problems of the day. And an 
increasing number of British 
politicians seem to be taking 
kindly to the Madras leader. 
In short, he is the only person 
who enjoys the confidence and 
sympathy of all the parties con- 
cerned in the Indian deadlock, 
and who can successfully play 
the part of a mediator. 

His motives are above board. 
He was the first to condemn 
the wave of hooliganism that 
has been sweeping over the 
country. He earnestly feels that 
India should have a govern- 
ment of her own and that she 
should play a big part in the 
war against the Fascist mena je. 
Aixi for the convictions ii-j 
holds, he has suffered much. 
Yet he has lost neither hope nor 
faith. 

Lord Linlithgow would be uo- 
ing^ only the right thing if lie 
revised bis earlier decision and 
gave Mr. Rajagupalachririar a 
chance to play his part in 
bringing Britain and India to- 
gether. Lord Linlithgow has 
only a short time at his dis- 
posal. If he could use that for 
solving the deadlock or, at 
least, giving others an opportu- 
nity to do so, he would doing 
a ^eat service to this coimtry, 
which he has striven hard to 
serve, and to Britain too. He 
has yet a chance to earn the gra- 
titude of four hundred million 
souls and to go down in history 
as one of the greatest Viceroys 
of India Will he seize that 
chance? 



My Last Meeting With Hitler 

ERNST RUDIGER PRINCE STARHEMBERO 


J N April, 1932, an invitation 
reached me in the Tyrol to 
go to Berlin, as Roehm, orga- 
nizing chief of the Nazi party, 
wished urgently to see me. 1 
travelled to Berlin in the latter 
half of April. A conversation 
with Roehm was arranged in 
the Hotel Kaiserhof. through 
Major Pabst. I was very much 
astonished to see Himmler pre- 
sent. What it was that Roehm 
desired of me so urgently was 
never made clear. 

He opened the conversation 
by saying that as Leader of the 
S. A, he wished to get into touch 
with me as head of a militant 
movement, since the politicians 
would never reach agreement. 
He considered collaboration 
with the Austrian Heimatschutz 
of the utmost importance to 
Germany from a Military point 
of view. The Heimatschutz was 
in his opinion an extremely 
valuable defence corps, owing 
particular to its strong peasant 
element. This was about the 
most interesting thing he had 
to tell me. He also asked if T 
had relations with national cir- 
cles in Hungary and whether T 
was in a position to win over 
Gombos. at that time still Hun- 
garian Minister of War, for Mib'- 
tary collaboration. 

Not until much later did I di.s- 
cover that Roehm was at this 
time planning a joint front com- 
posed of all Free Corps and 
voluntary defence units in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Hungaiy, 
and that he had in mind a kind 
Df dictatorship of the Free 
Corps. Perhaps Himmler’s pre- 
sence prevented him from 


During the nineteen-twen- 
ties Prince Starhemberg, a 
young Austrian aristocrat, 
had been associated with 
Hitier’s gang in Germany. 
Later he broke with Hitler, 
and during the early and 
middle nineteen-thirties he 
was prominent in Austria as 
the romantic and unpredic- 
table head of the Heimwehr, 
or Heimatschutz, a fascist 
corps that was given finan- 
cial aid by Mussolini as an 
offset to Hitler’s growing 
power. He was Vice-Chan- 
cellor in the DoUfuss and 
Schuschnigg Governments . 
When Hitler marched into 
Austria Starhemberg was 
outlawed by the Nazis and 
all his estates were confiscat- 
ed. At the outbreak of the 
war he offered his services 
to France and joined the 
French Air Force. At pre- 
sent he is a flyer with the 
Free French forces in Africa; 
but before his recent depar- 
ture from London for Africa 
on this mission he prepared 
an autobiographical mami- 
script from which this article 

i is taken, his version of his 
last talk with Hitler in 1932. 

speaking frankly. I too was 
cautious and gave only evasive 
answers. Himmler hardly spoke 
at all. only putting a few ques- 
tions on various occurrences in 
Austria, from which I gather- 
ed that he was not only interest- 
ed in every detail but also verv 
well informed. 

When Major Pabst (who was 
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also present) and I had taken 
our leave and were going to- 
wards the stairs we met Adolf 
Hitler, Hitler recognised me : 

“C^od day, so you are here m 
Berlin ? Are you staying long?” 

“No,” I said, “only for a short 
while.” 

Hitler replied: “Didn’t Count 
Helldorf say something to me 
about our meeting?” (Helldorf 
was at that time Hitler’s adjut- 
ant.) “I have an idea that a 
meeting has been arranged.” 

“I know nothing about it,” I 
said. “I had a talk with Roehm 
this morning; bevond that 1 
know nothing.” 


At this moment a group of 
young men passed by, Bulgarian 
students I think they were. Hit- 
ler turned to exchange a few 
words with them. Major 
Pabst whispered to me: “Don’t 
you understand, he wants to 
mik to you, but does not want 
to say so." 


Hitler turned to us and add 
ed : Well, perhaps I am mm 
but I felt sure that HelL 
clorf said something about voui 
wanting to talk to me 
I answered : “It’s a mistake. 
I have nt spoken to Count Hell- 
dorf. ’ 


ffitler then shook hands, sai 

J the hote 
Hardly was I back in my qua] 

ters when I was rung up b 

So'nt ® r Waldeck-Pyi 

mont another of Hitler’s ac 

ts, who asked if he coul 
have a word with me. Waldec 
f^ame and said: »»aiaec, 

nimnti® (a name fre 

quentiy given to Hitler at th 

entourage) want 
it must b 

kept strictly secret as he doesn’ 
WISH his Austrian party mem 


bers to hear about it on account 
of the bother you have had 
there. The Chief knows what 
idiots the Nazi leaders in Aus- 
tria are. He would like to talk 
to you frankly on the question. 
He thinks highly of you; after 
all, we look upon you as an old 
comrade of the 1923 putsch 
and as one of ourselves. I think 
it might be to your interest to 
talk with the Chief.” 

“Very well,” I said, “when 
shall it be?” 

‘‘To-morrow morning at 9-30^ 
at the Kaiserhof."* 

Next day I entered the adjut- 
ants’ room a few minutes before 
half past nine. They excused 
themselves politely^ saying that 
Hitler was engaged at the mo- 
ment — ^would I wait a few 
minutes? 

“Go next door, you will find 
an old friend there,” one of the 
young S. S. officers on duty said 
to me. 

I went. It was one of the re- 
ception rooms of the Hotel Kai- 
serhof — ^tapestried walls, the 
floor completely carpeted, and 
everything fitted up in the man- 
ner of a luxury hotel. A glaring 
contrast was provided by a 
tubby little fellow dressed in a 
brown shirt, riding breeches, 
and black-top boots, who lay on 
the silk coverlet of the double 
bed, gobbling food. By the side 
of the bed was a table with a 
platter of cold meat, buttered 
bread, a bottle of wine in an ice 
pail, and grapefruit. Without 
bothering about knife or fork he 
was stuffing bits of meat into 
his mouth and drinking large 
gulps of wine from the bottle. 

At my entrance he burst into 
loud laughter and said with an 
unmistakable Bavarian accent: 
“Well, I never; where does Star- 
hemberg come from ? It’s good to 
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see you again.’* I recognised him 
at once; he was Sepp Dietrich, 
and we had met in the Free 
Corps. On returning from the 
Upper Silesian campaign to his 
home in Munich, he became a 
newspaper packer in the pub- 
lishing firm of Eher where later 
the Volkischer Beobachter was 
published. 

He was the typical jolly Bava- 
rian primitive, sometimes rather 
coarse. He had been a non-com- 
missioned officer in the Great 
War, and in the Free Corps he 
had, as far as I could remember, 
commanded a company and 
several times distinguished him- 
self by his dash and reckless- 
ness. I was rather surprised to 
meet him again in these sur- 
roundings. 

“Gruss Gott, Sepp. Things 
seem to be going well with 
you.** 

“Rather. Do you know, Tm 
now a Reichstag deputy and 
one of Hitler*s suite. We don't 
have a bad time, only a bit too 
much riding in trains; everlast- 
ing travelling between Berlin 
and Munich is a bit tiresome at 
times.*’ 

"Here you seem to live verv 
comfortably.** 

“Yes, there’s nothing wrong 
with this. We have a whole 
floor to ourselves and they’ve 
even built on for us. We’re get- 
ting a large house in Berlin. Be- 
lieve me, that all costs a mint 
of money, for we live here free 
of cost and don’t have to pay 
anything.** 

‘Tell me, who pa vs for it all? 
It must cost a lot'^” 

“Who pays, I dunno; Hitler 
does the paying, but he must get 
the money somewhere. Anyhow 
that’s not mv business.** We 
chatted together about Free 
Corps days. We touched only 


lightly on Austria; Sepp had 
heard something about our 
troubles with the Nazis there, 
but he took my part. 

“Do you know, these political 
leaders, lawyers and teachers, 
they’re all miserable creatures,” 
he said. “But it’s all quite diffe- 
rent in the S.A.” 

I was much amused by this 
meeting. But I could not get 
my astonishment at a party 
which called itself a Sociahst 
worker’s party allowing its 
leaders such luxury. In Austria 
it would have been impossible. 
Although financially I was com- 
pletely independent, even well- 
to-do, 1 never dared stay in one 
of the large luxury hotels in 
Vienna for fear of arousing i*r- 
sentment among the rank and 
file. 

“But what do your people say 
about your living like million- 
aires?” I asked. 

He was quite angry. “What 
we do is no concern of theirs, 
we have to work hard enough 
for them creating a new Ger- 
many. For that, surely, we 
have a right to a little comfort.” 

But by this time Hitler’s visi- 
tor had gone and an adjutant 
accompanied me to Hitler’s 
drawing room. I entered a cor- 
ner department with a large 
red-plush carpet which cover- 
ed the whole floor. The 
room was not very big; in the 
corner opposite the entrance 
was a writing table with chairs 
grouped round it. Some sofas 
and chairs upholstered in red 
stood scattered about the room. 
Over the writing table hung a 
large picture of Frederich the 
Second. Beneath it sat Adolf 
Hitler, who rose at my entrance 
and advanced to meet me. As 
was his custom, he looked me 
straight in the face and, once 
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again, I felt the extraordinary 
magnetism of his eyes. I fought 
against it. We had gone too lar 
apart for me to feel any great 
sympathy with him. I tried to 
count up the repellent details ot 
Hitler » person. In a badly 
fitting blue suit he sat facing me 
in a huddled position. How re- 
pulsive his face really was, how 
ugly his hands, and how com- 
mon the German dialect he 
spoke! A Prussianized South 
German dialect it was, which 
gave the impression that he was 
trying feverishly to speak culti- 
vated (German. And yet I could 
not be blind to something I 
could only call attractive and 
compelling. 

Hitler opened conversation : 
‘T am glad of the opportunity 
for this talk. I feel we ought 
to discuss many things frankly. 
What do you say to our great 
success in Vienna?'" 

He was referring to the mu- 
nicipal elections which had 
taken place a few days previ- 
ously and, as the Heimatschutz 
had not entered the lists, the 
National Socialists had captur- 
ed fifteen mandates. 

I replied that the success 
should not be overestimated. 
‘‘Austria is not Germany. The 
invasion of the National Socia- 
lists may lead to trouble in 
Austria. There we have a well- 
disciplined. well-armed Socia- 
list force in fighting trim. The 
Socialist leaders in Austria will 
not look on while National Soci- 
alism comes to power through 
the ballot box. There we have 
the starting point for civil war. 
Everyone who is working for 
Austria’s recovery must act in 
close alliance with the Chris- 
tian Social Party.” 

To this Hitler replied: “What 
you say would be true if the 


decision depended upon Austria. 
For me Austria is a secondary 
theatre of war. And I need 
success in Austria for the sake 
of its propaganda value to my 
struggle for power in Ger- 
many.” 

“Do you expect to seize power 
in Germany within the near 
future?” 

“It won’t be within the next 
^ew months, but development' 
must necessarily lead to power 
being delegated to National 
Socialists as the strongest party 
in Germany. And we shall be 
the s^ongest party some day 
even if we have to force new 
elections ten times over.” 

“Are you sure that your demo- 
cratic foundation will not one 
day disappear? Your coalition 
partners, the Hugenberg party 
and the Stahlhelm. are they re- 
ally on your side ? Might they 
not in agreement with the Pre- 
sident of the Reich carry out a 
coup d^etat over your head?” 

“No, there’s no great danger 
of that. Even if these gentle- 
men entertained the idea they 
are far too antiquated and 
stupid to risk positive action. 
Besides, both Stahlhelm and 
Reichwehr have too much sym- 
pathy for the Nazi cause.” 

I answered; “That may be 
true in Germany, but it is not 
the case in Austria. With us 
the growth of National Socia- 
lism means civil war. I there- 
fore tell you quite frankly that 
I shall vigorously oppose all the 
efforts of the Austrian Nazis. 
If you mean to engage in poli- 
tics in Austria you have to 
take Austrian conditions into 
consideration. I cannot of 
course agree that Austrian in- 
terests are secondary. Leave 
Austria to the Austrians. I told 
you years ago and I tell you 
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again to-day, leave it to the 
Heimwehr to create a new and 
patriotic Austria, and an Aus- 
tria that is national in the best 
sense. Austria will always 
maintain the closest relations 
with a national Government 
in Germany.” 

Hitler did not answer. With 
a fixed expression on his face, 
he stared straight in front 
of him. For some seconds there 
was silence in the room. Then 
suddenly Hitler began to speak 
in an unnecessarily loud voice: 

It is utterly wrong to say 
that a man can be good interior 
decorator if he is a bad archi- 
tect. It is also completely 
wrong to assert conversely that 
a good architect understands 
nothing of interior decoration.. 
Both these branches of archi- 
tecture are inseparable and in- 
terwoven,” 

Hitler grew excited: *lt is 
one of the idiocies of our time 
to attempt to separate exterior 
from interior architecture.” 

Then the floor burst. Citing 
examples from the history of 
architecture extending from 
pre-Babylonian, Egyptian, Gre- 
cian, and Roman days up the 
Gothic period, Hitler argued 
furiously in support of his 
theory of the inseparability of 
exterior and interior architec- 
ture. He finally grew so excit- 
ed that he jumped up from his 
chair, which fe 1 over with a 
crash, and walked up and down 
the room, at moments of his 
lecture literally screaming. 

“No one ” he shouted, “would 
have dared to suggest to one of 
the great masters who built 
our Gothic cathedrals that he 
should devote himself only to 
the exterior and leave the in- 
trior to another.” 

I had the impression that he 


thought he was addressing a i 
large audience. I said nothing, 
feeling extremely uncomfortable 
at this exhibition. I must con- 
fess that his form of words and 
his assembly of evidence were 
extremely efective and convin- 
cing, although the topic had no 
interest for me. 

I kept count of the time by 
my wrist watch. For forty 
minutes Hitler spoke or shout- 
ed the history of architecture. 
Then he suddenly broke off and 
sank exhausted into an arm- 
chair. I rose and picked up 
the fallen chair. Hitler stood 
up and returned to his place at 
the writing table. Neither of 
us said a word. I wondered 
how I could take my leave, hav- 
ing no wish to resume our talk. 
Hitler sat huddled up, leaning 
over his writing table and star- 
ing straight in front of him. 
Suddenly, he sat up with a jerk 
and hitting the table with his 
first three times, but quite gent- 
ly, he said: 

“And it is so and every other 
opinion is wrong.” 

‘T said: “I must go now as I 
have an appointment at my 
hotel,” and I rose to leave. 

Hitler stood up and we mov- 
ed to the door. He was breath- 
ing heavily as though exhaust- 
ed by violent physical exertion. 
At the door, he held out his 
hand and said in a friendly 
tone: “Good-bye, I wish you 
much luck,” and he emphasized 
the word “much”. I said: “Auf 
Wiedersehen, I wish you all the 
best.” 

I never saw him again. I 
could not shake of the impres- 
sion of this conversation. I 
spoke to only one person in 
Berlin about it, as Waldeck had 
told me that the talk must re- 
main secret. 

(Harpers Magazine,) 



An International Asylum 

HOMI TALEYARKHAN 


For the purpose of appreciate 
ing this playlet, the reader 
must in the first place provide 
himself with a powerful imagi^ 
nation, so he can conjure up 
with ease the visions the author 
is striving to create. 

rl" 

The scene is a huge hospital, 
almost as large as the worldj, 
having numerous small and hig 
wards. It is elaborately ap- 
pointed. Doctors and nurses of 
^^neutraV^ nationalities pop in 
and out of wards and shuffle 
about in the lobby. 

Suddenly everything drops 
into silence. The shuffling 
cecLses, the popping in and out 
stops. The complete silence is 
only broken by the occasional 
moans of pain coming from 
some of the wards. The time is 
the present. 

NURSE 1 (softly) — The 
Doctor is here. 

NURSE 2— Oh. The Doctor 
is here. 

NURSE 3— Oh, dear. The 
Doctor is here. 

The toord passes round the 
entire hospital. Everybody/ 
alert. At last the Great Doc- 
tor enters. He is very vene- 
rable, very distinguished, has 
the stoop of age and the 
white hair of wisdom. His 
name is Dr. Peace. He does 
not enter alone. Along with 
him, he brings a guest, a 
young man, healthy, untouch- 
ed by disease in spite of be- 
ing in infectious surround- 
ings. As they enter — 
DOCTOR — ' promised to 
show you round my hospital 


this morning, but some of the 
cases are infectious. I hope you 
don’t get afiiicted too. You are 
coming at your risk. 

GUEST — Quite, Sir. I have 
been longing to take care of 
myself for years. 

DOCTOR — ^Very well, then. 
Let's start with the Western 
Ward of the hospital. 

They walk through the 
lobby, the Doctor exchanging 
morning greetings with the 
various nurses and assistant 
doctors. EventiuiTly they 
reach the western wing. The 
Doctor enters first, has a 
word with the nurse, then 
beckons in his guest . On the 
bed is a patient. 

DOCTOR — Can you recognize 
the patient? 

GUEST— Of course I can. It 
Is ENGLAND. But what’s the 
matter with her? 

DOCTOR {smiling ) — It is 
natural you wouldn’t know be- 
cause you are not a doctor. 

GUEST {anxiously) — Oh, 
do tell me, doctor. After all my 
destiny has been bound up with 
hers for the last 150 years. 
Naturally I am feeling anxious, 
wouldn’t 5 mu? 

DOCTOR — suppose so. 
Well, she has been giving me 
a lot of anxiety, but I think 
she’ll pull through. She is suf- 
fering from Ataxia. 

GUEST — Ataxia? Whom has 
she been attacking. So far as 1 
know she has had to defend 
herself like the devil. 

DOCTOR {laughing) — 
Ataxia has nothing to do with 
attacking. It is a disease caus- 
ed by the incordination of the 
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jnuscular movements with the 
central nervous system. It 
usually affects the extremities. 
And one of the extremities of 
the British Empire is India. 
There is no co-operation be- 
tween this extremity and the 
central body. The one is asking 
too much, the other is giving 
too little. The result is a crisis 
of the Empire. But of course 
you know all this. 

GUEST — Yes, I know, doctor, 
she and I don’t get on any too 
well, but still I have great 
respect for her. I hope she will 
survive the crisis. 

DOCTOR ( conMently) — Oh, 
yes. I see little doubt of that. 
She is used to Ataxia in the 
past. With every crisis she 
generates greater power of re- 
sistance. She has a hardened 
constitution, even though it be 
unwritten and so her chances of 
complete recuperation are 

ample. (The doctor looks down 

at the patient covered in a 
sheet of Union Jack, admiring- 
ly) Aren’t I right, old girl? 

PATIENT ENGLAND — I 
never say die, do I doc? (to the 
guest) Hullo India, hope will 
get on better together after I 
recover from this. 

NURSE {gently) — You 

mustn’t talk so much, 

DOCTOR {taking his guest 
by the arm and leading him 
out) — You know she always 

makes blunders this England, 
but she alwa:' s wins in spite 
of them. Tremendous grit, 

unlike our patient here .... 

They enter a ward south 
of England's, It seems to he 
all in a mess. Things are 
lying about at random, the 
patient is restless under a 
tricolour sheet. 

GUEST {shocked at the 
sight) — Good God! Is this 
France, doctor? I can’t believe 


it. (Certainly not the France I 
knew. It looks like its ghost. 

The doctor looks down 
sympathetically at the pale, 
pain-ridden face of the 
patient. 

DOCTOR — ^Not even its 
ghost, I am afraid. She is suf- 
fering from tremors, the poor 
thing. It causes an involuntary 
rh3rthmic contraction of parte 
of the body bringing about a 
complete disunity. 

GUEST — ^Do you mean that 
because Prance had many 
parties like the Socialists, Com- 
munists, Catholics, Royalists 
and others that France began 
having tremors which resulted 
in the hopeless disunity you 
mentioned? 

DOCTOR — ^Quite so. You are 
getting clever in my line. I am 
getting jealous. 

GUEST — Thank you. But, 
doctor, is there no remedy? 
Can’t you save her? Can’t you 
make her again the France I 
saw, the Prance of freedom and 
frivolity; Can’t you restore her 
to the France I knew, the 
France of the Marseillaise, 
that song of liberty, equality, 
fraternity, which because I mis- 
sed so much in my own country 
I travelled all that way to hear 
in France. And now Prance too 
doesn’t sing it. You are a great 
doctor. Do something. 

DOCTOR— You are very elo- 
quent in your enthusiasm, 
young man, but I am afraid 
the patient has come too late 
into my hands. Vv'hoso-joever’s 
charge she was in before she 
came here tried to cure her 
disease by injecting a poison. 
It works sometimes. 

GUEST — And it didn’t in 
this case? 

DOCTOR {nodding towards 
the patient) — Unfortunately 
not as you see. The poison of 
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dictatorship was injected by 
Retain and Laval. It had a 
disastrous effect. The patient 
suffered a complete collapse 
from the cure, worse than she 
could have sustained from the 
disease. 

GUEST — ^Is there nothing 
you can do to revive her? 

DOCTOR — am trying my 
best to undo the effect of the 
poison and I am beginning to 
notice a very, very slight im- 
provement. 

PATIENT PRANCE (faint- 
ly ) — Vive La France ! 

GUEST — ^That’s a good sign, 
isn’t it, doctor? But do let’s get 
out of here. I can’t bear to see 
this once-upon-a-time great 
tower of strength crumbled up 
like this. 

They walk out %nto the 
lobby towards the south-west 
wing of the world hospital. 
An ungainly form covered in 
a differently coloured tri- 
colour sheet stares up vacant- 
ly at them, neither moving 
nor speaking. 

GUEST — ^Is this patient deaf 
and dumb, doctor? 

DOCTOR— I don’t think he Is 
at all deaf, unless he is terrified 
into it by Hitler’s voice. But 
he is certainly dumb. 

GUEST (in a whisper) — 
Isn’t he that fellow Italy? 
Funny seeing him silent. He 
used to talk like fury and boast 
like blazes. 

DOCTOR— He talked too 
much and developed tetanus. 
You know, lock jaw. The germ 
enters through an open wound, 
caused in this case by the Axis, 
and this germ creates a toxin 
two hundr^ times as strong as 
strychnine. So when a crisis 
comes such as the world war, 
the patient’s jaw becomes lock- 
ed. He becomes very silent and 
stiff, as you have noticed. 


GUEST — ^It seems as if his 
own saying, that there are 
some who despise pride with 
greater pride, has been turned 
on himself. He was proud but 
Hitler beat it down with his 
worse pride. Anyway, do you 
hold out any hope for him. 
doctor? 

DOCTOR — ^He has a very 
acute ear and the poor fellow 
has been hearing such horrible 
news all this time that if he 
hears anymore he’ll just pass 
out. Let’s get out and I’ll tell 
you. (To the patient) Well, 
good luck, Italy, cheer up. 

They leave the ward and 
are m the lobby again. 
DOCTOR — ^No, I don’t see 
many chances for this patient. 
Eighty per cent, of the cases in 
this disease are fatal. The only 
chance I see is by the removal 
of the germ of Nazism and 
Fascism from his blood. But 
that’s only a remote hope. 

By now they have caught 
up with a northerly ward. It 
is an extraordinarily huge 
ward, Oh, much bigger than 
any of the others, and it is 
very strongly fortified from 
all sides. 

GUEST (taken aback and 
stopping short) — What on 
earth is this, doctor? It looks 
like a ward in a lunatic asylum, 
not in a hospital. 

DOCTOR (laying a hand of 
caution on his guest’s shoulder) 
— I shouldn’t go too near. We 
must be very careful with this 
patient. Though we have taken 
all adequate precautions he is 
still very dangerous. 

GUEST ( nervously ) — ^Is he 
mad? 

DOCTOR — Murderously 
mad. Be careful. He has his 
eyes on you. 

GUEST— On me? Why? 
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DOCTOR — Because you are 
a friend of England’s. 

GUEST — Am I? Anyway 
who is it? 

DOCTOR — Perhaps you have 
heard his name. Germany. 

GUEST— Good God! Ger. . . . 
I should have known. 

DOCTOR— Sh . . . You had 
better stand clear. I’ll just have 
a look at him and join you in 
a moment. 

The doctor goes inside to 
examine. Voices on the stage ^ 
yet from the view of the 
audience are heard. The 
guest is nervously pacing up 
and doicn. A terrifying shout 
of anger comes through. 

GUEST (to himself)— <^od 
Lord! That’s Germany all right. 
1 wish the doctor would hurry 
Up. Rather frightful. Hope he 
doesn’t break loose or some- 
thing. 

After what seems an age 
to the guest hut only about 
a couple of mintues to the 
audience^ the doctor rejoins 
the former. 

GUEST (relieved) — You’ve 
been an age, doctor. Is he 
secure? 

DOCTOR — Yes, on one side 
and no, on the other. 

GUEST (after a moments 
futile reflection — I don’t get 
you. 

DOCTOR — Well you see, it 
needed the enti :e eighth army 
to pin him down in Libya while 
the Russians haven’t got him 
quite under control yet on the 
other side. But the sooner he 
dies the better for himself and 
for everybody around him. 

GUEST— How did it all 
start, doctor? 

DOCTOR — Germany has 
been suffering from the most 
deadly form of dementia, called 
dementia praecox cataconia. 


GUEST — Which is of course 
all double Dutch to me. 

DOCTOR — Oh, it’s a disease 
with two stages. First is the 
cataconic stupor when the 
patient remains in brooding 
silence, doing nothing, not even 
eating. That was the state of 
Germany after the last world 
war. 

GUEST — ^What is the second 
stage ? 

DOCTOR — ^The second stage 
is the cataconic excitement 
when the patient screams and 
talks and raves without ceas- 
ing. Along with this, he deve- 
lops murderously grabbing ten- 
dencies and is not likely to stop 
at anything. In this state he 
has swallowed some dozen un- 
offending countires. 

GUEST — ^But didn’t these un- 
offending countries take offence 
at this treatment? 

DOCTOR — Some of them did 
for a while, but all of them suf- 
fered from brittleness of bones 
known to us as multiple myelo- 
tonia. Russia whom he had 
hoped to make his thirteenth 
dish is free from this disease. 
She is giving him the time of 
his life. 

GUEST — By bringing him 
closer to the time of his death. 

Another huge howl of pain 

and wrath rents the air in 

the precincts of the hospi- 
tal. 

GUEST — ^Is he in delirium, 
doctor? 

DOCTOR — ^Yes, but he is 
still dangerous — in spite of his 
wounds. He threatens the 
safety of everyone inside and 
outside this hospital. 

GUEST — I am thankful I am 
not inside. 

DOCTOR — ^Even outside, you 
are not free from his menace. 
But I don’t think he’ll last long 
now. 
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They move away from 
these dreaded surroundings 
till they come to another 
huge ward, huge hut not so 
forbidding as the other. The 
cage form in the bed is 
heavily bandaged but still 
full of life. It is covered in a 
red sheet with the sign of 
the star and the sickle, 
DOCTOR {cheerfully) — 
Hullo, there. And how is my 
patient this morning? 

NURSE ON DUTY {amswer- 
ing for the patient who nods 
vigorously ) — ^The patient is do- 
ing very well indeed, isn’t he? 

DOCTOR — How is the rib — 
the Stalingrad rib? I hope I 
don’t have to remove it. {The 
patient props himself up with 
a great effort and shakes his 
head violently in open de- 
fiance,) 

DOCTOR ( patting him ) — 
All right, all right. Nothing to 
get excited about. You can fight 
on with that battered rib of 
yours. I am not stopping you 
(turning to his guest). If you 
had more like him, you’d have 
nothing to fear. 

GUEST ( admiringly ) - Stalin 
and his Russia. 

They are once again in the 
lobby heading now for the 
last ward, the Far Eastern 
ward which is occupied by a 
small in stature, but tough in 
build, patient. When they 
enter he is so busy eating at 
a table covered with a tablC' 
cloth with a design of the 
rising sun, that he does not 
even look up at the doctor, 
GUEST — ^Does he always eat 
this way, doc? 


DOCTOR (laughing) — 
^at’s what he is here for. He 
xs suffering from a disease call- 
ed Erithremia and one of its 
symptoms is the creation of a 
most abnormal appetite. He 
has already eaten much of 
China, the whole of Malaya, 
Burma. But he won’t be able to 
retain it for long. He is already 
feeling uncomfortable, though 
he is still trying to bite off 
more than he can chew. It’ll 
bring about a complete collapse 
of his system. 

They leave the ward and 
the World Hospital and step 
out into the freshness of the 
open air and the beauty of 
the garden. For a while both 
say nothing each lost in his 
own reactions after the visit, 
DOCTOR — So you have seen 
the principal patients in the 
world hospital. There are many 
other smaller ones suffering as 
much or worse than they are. 

GUEST — Thank you very 
much, doctor. I’ll remember 
this visit for a long time and 
for a longer time still I’ll think 
on It. 

DOCTOR — What will you 
think? 

GUEST— I’ll think, doctor, 
that after the sights of pain 
and misery I have seen, how 
little reason I have to be dis- 
contented with life and my lot, 
how wonderful it is to be able 
to breathe this fresh air and 
behold this beauty, even though 
I may not be as free as I should 
like to be, as I will be one day. 

They walk away slowly. 
The curtain falls an the 
scene. 


O UR idea of a really observant naturalist is the fellow who said that it 
always seemed to him that penguins walk like the>’’d busted then 
suspenders. 
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ASTROLOGY could be of 

very great value to doctors 
in the diagnosis and treatment 
of disease. Moreover, those 
extra broadminded physicians 
who have had the courage to 
make use of astrological know- 
ledge have proved that what I 
say is true. But, unfortunate- 
ly, in this commercial age, as- 
trology of a kind is used for 
much less reputable purposes 
— a matter which has incensed 
the more high-minded and seri- 
ous astrologers. The fortune- 
telling type to be found in the 
newspapers is a prostitution of 
an exalted science and cannot 
be accurate, because a great 
many more factors need to be 
taken into account than are in- 
dicated by merely the month 
in which an individual is born. 
This particular knowledge, how- 
eviT, j's useful io determine to a 
certain extent the type of foods 
most suited to a particular indi- 
vidual, because persons born in 
a given month require a corres- 
pondingly greater proportion of 
a certain salt. Thus in bioche- 
mistry the term “birth salts*' 
has been coined. 

The twelve tissue salts cor- 


respond to the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac, and these in turn 
govern the various parts and 
functions of the body. This 
being so, the table in the oppo- 
site page should prove instruc- 
tive. 

I should add. for the benefit 
of those who know nothing of 
the principles of astrology, that 
the month of birth only indi- 
cates (as shown) the position 
of the sun (the great life-giver) 
in the horoscope, but does not 
indicate the “rising sign.** The 
latter is of importance in deter- 
mining the type of body with 
which the individual will be 
born. This, however, can be dis- 
covered only by having the 
horoscope cast according to the 
precise time (and, of course, 
year) and place of birth. From 
the biochemical standpoint such 
knov/ledge is also of value, as it 
indicates the two salts which 
are especially indicated instead 
of indicating the one only. For 
instance, a person born, say, on 
September 28 has his sun in the 
sign Libra, yet his rising sign 
may be quite different — ^Virgo, 
for instance. In that case the 
salts he particularly requires are 
sodium phosphate (for Libra) 


Extr(wted from the Author^s hook Diet, omd Comm(m8€ns&* 
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and potassium sulphate (for 
Virgo). And here again we see 
the necessity of a varied na- 
tural diet, so that both these re- 


quisites (varying, of may be 
covered by the foods course, 
according to the individual) 
consumed. 


Those bom 
between 

Sign of the 
Zodiac through 
which the Sun 
passes 

Governs 

Foods 

March 21 and 
April 20 

Ai ies 

Head, face, 

brain 

Potassium (phos.) 

Liettuce, figs, oats, nuts 

April 21 and 
May 20 

Taurus 

Neck, throat, 
larynx, 
lower brain 

Sodium, (sulph.) 

Carrots, celery, lentils, 
cats, nuts 

May 21 and 
June 20 

Geiniii: 

Hands, arms, 
lungs, blood 

Potassium (chloride) 
Lettuce, cheese, oats, 
figs 

June 21 and 
July 20 

Cancer 

Chest. 

stomach, 

digestion 

Calcium, (fluorine) 
Cabbage, garlic, water- 
cress, cheese 

July 21 and 
Aug-. 21 

Leo 

Backbone. 

heart 

Magnesium 

Barley, rye, beans, 

citric finiits, prunes, 
egg yolk, spinach 

Aug. 22 and 
Sept. 23 

Virgo 

Abdomen, 

intestines 

Potassium ( sulph. ) 

; Figs, potatoes 

Sept. 23 and 
Oct. 23 

Libra 

Lower 

abdomen, 

kidneys 

Sodmm (phos.) 

, Oats, lentils, nuts 

Oct. 23 and 
Nov. 22 

Scorpio 

Excretoiy 
and sex 
organs 

Calcium ( sulph. ) 

Cabbage, onions, 
oranges 

Nov. 22 and | 
Dec. 21 I 

Sagittarius 

Thighs, 

nerves, 

arteries 

! Silicca 

Barley, figs, lettuce, 
spinach, strawberries 

Dec. 21 cad 
Jan. J9 

Capricorn . . ‘ 

Knees, bones, 
joints 

Calcium (phos.) 

Bran, cabbage, milk, 
oranges, lemons 

1 

Jan. 19 .and i 
Fco. 19 

Aquarius . . , 

Legs, ankles, 
circulation 

Comm, on Salt 

Celery and iodine foods 

Feb. 19 and 
March 20 

i 

Pi.sces 

Feet. lymph- 

atic system, 
glands 

! Iron (phos.) 

All dark berries, bran, 
rye, barley, wheat, 
spinach, lentils, 
prunes, onions 



Look Before You Give 

W. A. GOLDBERG, Ph.D. 


D emocracy is at war. a 
total, all-out-for-victory 
war that demands a contribu- 
tion, and a heavy one, from 
each of us. No matter what 
we have already ^iven we shall 
be asked to ^ve more. But 
don’t g^ive blindly. Make sure 
that your donations reach the 
ri^ht people. You will unwit- 
tingly support a racketeer or a 
confidence man in at least five 
cases out of ten unless you 
check up On the appeals 

★ 

1 * Always investigate before 
you give. Any worthy charity 
welcomes investigation. 

★ 

- When you are asked to 
donate for war relief and vou 
do not know the organization, 
be suspicious. Verify the pur- 
pose. existence and the address 
of the agency. Do not rely on 
the endorsement of prominent 
citizens or even of friends. A 
racketeer may be using their 
names without their permission 
— depending on one’s habit of 
being impressed by “big names” 
and on your failure to investi- 
gate an “endorsed” organiza- 
tion. 


3 # Give no money 

to door-to-door soli- 
citors without po- 
sitive identifica - 
tion. Ask to see the 
endorsement of the 
agency, ask for 
personal identifica- 
tion, and for the address of the 
agency. If you are satisfied 
that the appeal is legitimate, 
mail your donation to the office. 
If you are not satisfied, check 
still further. 

★ 

4 # Never give money to a mes- 
senger calling at your house 
after a telephone call. All war 
charities will need money ur- 
gently but never so quickly that 
a messenger is sent to your 
house to collect. 

★ 

• If a letter directs you to 
send money to a given address, 
are you certain that this is the 
address of a legitimate organ- 
ization? Or is it merely a ffy- 
by-night room rented for one or 
two weeks merely to collect the 
checks? A check-up through 
the telephone directory is the 
least you can make. 

By all means give to the Red 
Cross, and similar organiza- 
tions. Be sure the money you 
give for war relief will by used 
for war relief, and not to sup- 
port a racketeer. 



How long will Germany need to grasp 
again the realities of history ? 


O N E of the 
various ques- 
tions which can 
be answered only 
by time itself is 
the question, 
what is going to 
happen to history 
in the CJerman 
Reich. What, that 
is to say is going 
to be the view 
taken by so many 
millions of Ger- 
mans, old and 
young — and especially the 
young — of the truth about 
the affairs of the world during 
the period through which they 
are living and have lived; more 
particularly, about the affairs in 
Europe^ 

The conduct of a nation is, 
broadly speaking, decided by 
its beliefs about the course of 
contemporary events. Prance, 
after some 20 years of intoxic- 
ating military glory, came to 
the definite conclusion that the 
last phases of the Napoleonic 
drama had been a mistake ; that 
after the security of the coun- 
try and the establishment of 
the principles of 1789 had been 
attained, a halt should have 
been called. Prom that view of 
the case Prance, as a Power, 
has never since wavered; she 
has turned her back on the idea 
of dominating Europe. 

In the case of the Crimean 
campaign — ^to take a far smaller 
affair — we decided that the af- 
fair had been a mistake as well 


as a muddle, dis- 
creditable to 
everyone but the 
rank and file, 
and we made a 
peace which left 
things very much 
as they had been. 
In South Africa 
we fought it out, 
but we never pre- 
tended that the 
war had been one 
o f untarnished 
glory for the 
British arms ; we took the 
whole episode as what Kipling 
called it, ‘'a jolly good lesson," 
which should "do us no end of 
good." 

In the situation of to-day, 
however, the world is faced 

with a state of affairs in Ger- 
many that has no precedent. 
The whole of a great nation, 
whose vast intellectual re- 
sources have in modem times 
been the admiration of the 
world, is enclosed in a mental 
prison much more completely 
cut off from all knowledge of 
actual events and all contact 
with world opinion than any 
fully-civilized and world-con- 
scious people has ever been. 

For the first time all the en- 
ormous possibilities that 20th- 
century science and modem 
methods of large-scale organ- 
ization place at the disposal of 
Governments have been ex- 
ploited in the interest of an 
absolute despotism, among 
whose principal objects is the 
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forcing of a whole people’s 
mind into a certain mould. 
Every school in the country is a 
well of falsehood; every news- 
paper, every cinema, every radio 
set is a weapon in a vast bat- 
tery, pounding away, day in and 
day out, at the minds of the na- 
tion with an endless supply of 
poison-gas projectiles. Every in- 
fluence that attempts to make 
head against the system has 
been brutally stamped out. 

The plan is simply to destroy 
all who might b^ witness to 
facts imacceptable to the ty- 
ranny; and the longer it lasts, 
the nearer to success, in this 
and other directions, it will 
come. 

The principle of collective 
propaganda, that it is incessant 
repetition that tells, has been 
resolutely acted upon from the 
first. To take one small ex- 
ample : The Altmark^s Bri- 
tish prisoners told us that even 
those of the German crew who 
were well-disposed to them 
could not be shaken in their be- 
lief that all German prisoners 
taken by us were tortured. 

Germans were told, again, 
not long since, by one of the 
Nazi chiefs, that in our country 
there were no social services 
for the betterment of the lot of 
the people; net merely that our 
social services were inferior to 
those established in Germany, 
but that we had none. 


Again, after the sinking of' 
the Athenia at the outset of 
the war, all Germany was told 
that the Nazi Government had 
“absolute documentary proof” 
that it was done by the direct 
orders of Mr. Winston Church- 
ill. This was repeated inces- 
santly, so that it became an ar- 
ticle of national belief. 

These are a few small in- 
stances of a process of falsifica- 
tion of fact that has extended 
for years over the whole field 
of public affairs. How is that 
colossal work of mendacity 
going to be undone? How are 
the minds of tens of millions of 
people — ^by nature inclined to 
be submissive to authority and 
fed for so long on lies and on 
no other fare — ^to be disabused? 

When Hitlerism does col- 
lapse, there will be no sudden 
process of universal enlighten- 
ment. as if by the stroke of a 
magical wand, to bring the 
people in touch with reality 
again. When the Terror is end- 
ed, its intellectual work will not 
automatically be undone. There 
has never been anything like it; 
and its consequences are not 
easy to foretell. The counter- 
acting of all this falsehood will 
not be any easy task, and the 
restoration of Germany once 
more to the European family 
will not be rapidly brought 
about. 

(The Daily Telegraph,) 


A HOLLYWOOD star was somewhat sensitive when she went to get a 
licence for her fourth — or was it fifth? — marriage. 

The clerk who made out the marriage licence seemed to her to be 
very inquisitive. 

“Have you been married before?” he asked, “and, if so, to whom?” 
This was too much. The air became zero. In her most freezing: 
manner she demanded: “What is this — a memory test?” 



Japan's Losses at Sea 

I4EONABD ENGEL 


Ti^TLITARY strategists have 
Xf A long recognized that Ja- 
pan’s most vulnerable feature is 
dependence on overseas commu- 
nications, Japan is an island 
power with limited resources, 
and must import or die. No 
matter how great her conquests 
may be, they benefit her only if 
she has merchant ships to bring 
the wealth of the colonies across 
the sea to her, and a navy to 
protect the mer- 
chant fleet. Win- 
ning the colonies 
itself requires 
ships of all kinds 
in great num- 
bers. The course 
of the war at sea 
is thus at least 
as significant an 
index of Japan’s 
military position 
as is the extent 
of her territorial 
gains. 

Ten years ago, 

Japan initiated 
the first of three 
intensive p r o- 
grammes for modernizing and 
expanding her merchant marine. 
At that time her fleet totalled 

4,25,000 gross tons. The year- 
by-year record since then paints 
a revealing picture. EHiring the 
first half of the decade, almost 
no net gain was registered, 
owing to scrapping of a large 
number of small, old, dilapidated 
vessels. The special usefulness 
of the small tramp steamer in 
many types of military supply 
operation, however, caused a 
change of policy soon after the 


start of the "China Incident.'^' 
BYom then on, only ships which 
no amount of human ingenuity 
could keep in operable condition 
were broken up. The records 
therefore shows: 

1937 4,475,000 gross tons 

1938 5,007,000 

1939 5,630,000 

No later figures from Lloyd’s 
register, from which the preced- 
ing data are taken, are avail- 
able. Reliable 
estimates, h o w- 
ever, place the 
1940 gross ton- 
nage at 6,000,000 
and on the eve 
of the Japanese 
attack on the 
United States, 

6.300.000 tons. 
The greatest 

annual growth of 
the Japanese 
merchant marine 
took place in 
1938-1939, when 

623.000 tons were 
added. More than 
a quarter of this 

gain, however, represents ves- 
sels acquired from foreign own- 
ers rather than built in Japa- 
nese yards. Since 1939, when 
the navy, to which Tokyo had 
been adding steadily throughout 
the thirties, accelerated its ex- 
pansion, merchant fleet growth 
has fallen off sharply. Additions 
of combatant vessels to the 
navy, however, have never ex- 
ceeded 125,000 displacement 
tons in any one year. At no time 
in the past decade have Japa- 
nese yards been able to produce^ 


It need scarcely he said 
that Japan^s casualties 
afloat are yet far from 
crippling. Even such 
transport difficulties as 
are indicated in this 
article may not have an 
immediate effect. But, 
without political stupi- 
dity there is even^ 
reason to believe the 
war at sea can weaken 
Japan disastrously toith- 
in one year. 
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as much as half a million tons 
of new merchantmen in any one 
year, despite extensive govern- 
ment help; and, when naval con- 
struction rose, merchant build- 
ing contracted. The annual out- 
put of United Kingdom ship- 
yards has been three times as 
great, without extensive govern- 
ment aid or a programme of war 
preparation. 

The output does not even ap- 
proach the technical capacity of 
Japanese yards. Estimates by 
British and American authori- 
ties credit Japan with seventy 
to eight-five ways long and wide 
enough for building 1,000-ton 
vessels or larger. The number 
may be as high as one hundred. 
Their technical capacity is 
known to be nearly 800,000 mer- 
chant tons annually, plus more 
than 150,000 displacement tons 
of combat craft. 


At the root of the failure to 
use even this relatively limited 
capacity is a shortage of ste'J 
In the only year in which Japa- 
u(.8e launchings exceeded 
500.000 tons 11919, 612.000 
gross tons), a great part of the 
required steel had to be supplied 
by Japan’s World War I allies, 
to whose order many of the ves- 
^Is were built. In the past 
Uiree years, the steel shortage 
has even interfered with nor- 
repair aiid maintenance of 
the Japanese commercial fleet 
Japanese steampship lines were 
several lucra- 
contracts in 1939 
^ause of refit delays 
which kept ships tied up in the 

Unl^ India and the Tata Iron 

chance 

steel bottleneck wiU be 


Statistics of Japanese produc- 
tion, especially those issued by 
Tokyo, are confusing. The steel 
shortage and its effect on ship- 
building can be measured never- 
theless. Between 1936 and 1941, 
the Empire's output of steel 
rose from 5,500,000 to 6,500,000 
long tons annually. So small an 
output — ^but 7 per cent, of Ame- 
rica’s prewar capacity — obvi- 
ously could suffice to build a war 
machine as powerful as the Ja- 
panese only at the cost of heavy 
sacrifices in other directions. 
One was a reduced allotment of 
steel for shipbuilding, particu- 
larly merchant construction. 
New plants and mills for making 
more steel had to be restricted 
arbitrarily. The steel shortage 
has cut future as well as pre- 
sent supplies of ship steel. 

In 1937, Japanese yards sent 
down the ways 451,000 tons of 
merchantmen, reflected in the 
1938-1939 peak of additions to 
the merchant fleet It was Ja- 
pan's greatest launch since 
1919. The year before, however 
Admiral Isoruku Yamamoto, of 
Pearl Harbour ill-fame, had tor- 
pedoed the London Naval Con- 
ference, and in 1937 Tokyo de- 
nounced the 1930 naval limita- 
tion treaty and began a greatly 
expanded pro^amme of war- 
ship construction. By the end of ^ 
1938 the new men-of-war began 
to assume shape and consume 
steel in large quantities. From 
then on, in terms of steel ab- 
sorbed, the drop in merchant 
building matches the rise in 
naval work. 

Tokyo will find it deflicult to 
maintain, much less increase, 
the allotment, either by raising 
the ^rcentage of present capa- 
city diverted to marine require- 
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ments or by increasing steel pro- 
duction itself. The first is ruled 
out by preparations which Ja- 
pan must be making for land 
campaigns (which consume ma- 
terial more quickly than sea 
war) greater than any she has 
fought yet— against China and 
the U.S.S.R. A fortunate irony 
of geography precludes the 
second, so long as the Japanese 
flag does not fly over eastern 
India. The primary obstacle to 
growth of a powerful steel in- 
dustry in Japan has been a lack 
of domestic raw materials. Prior 
to the war, raw material sources 
under Japanese control provid- 
ed only one third of the Empire’s 
steel. For the rest, she depended 
on imported pig iron and scrap 
and ore. 


The pig iron came chiefly 
from India, and the scrap from 
the United States, both sources 
now closed. The ore was im- 
principally from Malaya 
(2,000,000 tons a year) and the 
Philippines (1,250,000 tons) . 
The Malaya and Philippine de- 
posits are the only two in the 
entire area conquered by the 
enemy which were worked on 
before the war. 
Virtually their entire output — 
they were worked to the capa- 
11 Alining industry in- 

s^led— went to Japan. Unless 
the Japanese are able to die 
new mines and put in new ma- 
chinery , they will secure no 
more ore than before the war 
As a matter of fact, they will 
actually obtain less because of 
s ippii^ losses. Since Japan 
^ had to abandon construction 
even more desperately need- 
ed industrial facilities (alumi- 

S and Man- 

chuna, for example), it is im- 
probable that metal can be 


allotted to the erection of new 
iron ore workings and steel 
mills. Japan will do well to 
maintain steel allocations to 
shipbuilders at 1936-1941 levels.. 

That’s the yardstick. How do 
Japan’s losses compare with it? 
In the first five months of 
Pacific war, United Nations’ 
bombardiers, gunners and tor- 
pedo-men sank between 450.000 
and 650,000 gross tons of Japa- 
nese merchant shipping, and 
125,000 to 150,000 displacement 
tons of warships. About 60,000 
tons of naval vessels were lost 
by the Island Empire in the 
five-day Battle of the Coral Sea 
alone. Simple addition of Allied 
claims since December 7 gives 
much larger totals. Reports of 
Allied activities, however, are 
issued from different headquar- 
ters and duplicate one another 
frequently. Allowance must also 
be made for the natural opti- 
mism with which most combat- 
ants, especially airmen, report 
the results of encounters with 
the enemy. Ip addition, very 
likely the tonnage sunk is nearly 
equalled by tonnage badly 
enough damaged to require a 
visit to drydock. The British 
have found that, for every ship 
sunk by air action, two are da- 
niaged; half the casualties in- 
flicted on Japanese ships result- 
ed from air attacks. The ton- 
nage of vessels damaged must 
nearly equal and may exceed 
that sent to the bottom. 

The Japanese losses represent 
at least 230,000 tons of steel 
(150,000 in merchant bottoms, 
80,000 in naval craft). Thou- 
sands of tons are also needed 
for repairs. Enemy losses to 
date,^ in short, to be made good, 
require 25 per cent, more steel 
than Japanese shipyards were 
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able to get in any one of the 
past five years. More simply, it 
will take at least fifteen months 
to make up the damage of five 
months. If the losses are actu- 
ally as high as 650,000 mer- 
chant and 150,000 naval tons, 
the corresponding figures are 50 
per cent, and twenty months. 
Except at Hong Kong, where 
four new 10,000-ton freighters 
completed only a few days be- 
fore in a Kowloon yard, and 
several other ships, fell into 
enemy hands, Japanese windfall 
gains in shipping have been 
comparatively small. 

These losses are 7 to 10 per 
cent, of the total Japanese mer- 
chant marine at the start of the 
war, but sinkings and the neces- 
sities of war have reduced the 
•carr 5 ring capacity of the trans- 
port fleet by a far greater per- 
centage. First, the ships lost 
were obviously all of ocean 
going type (2,000 gross tons or 
over) . Of these, Japan had not 
more than 5,400,000 gross tons. 
The ocean-going merchant fleet 
now totals less than 5,000,000 
tons, of which half a million 
tons are under repair. Second, 
that part of it operating to the 
South Seas, where lie so many 
of the raw materials without 
which Japanese war industries 
cannot function, is forced to 
travel in convoy. Because con- 
voys must travel at the speed of 
the slowest ship and because of 
delays in assembly and turn- 
around, the annual can^dng 
capacity of ships sailing in con- 
voy is only 25 to 40 per cent, of 
normal. Such losses in efficien- 
cy and in ships themselves lead 
one to suspect that shipments 


strategic raw materials are al- 
ready far below prewar leyds. 

Direct indications of this con- 
dition already exist. Berlin 
broadcasts report that home- 
ward-bound Japanese army 
transports carried 320,000 tons 
of food to Japan in the first four 
months of the war. As Kurt 
Bloch points out in the Far 
Eastern Survey, however, this 
is less than one third of the 
quantity normally imported 
from Formosa and Southeast 
Asia, while the tonnage of the 
transports is certainly a greater 
percentage of Japanese shipping 
than ordinarily serves this area. 
In view of the stringent food 
situation in Japan, the reduc- 
tion in imports cannot be due 
to transfer of shipping to the 
carriage of war-industry raw 
materials. That the losses are 
serious is likewise indicated by 
the Tokyo radio announcement 
of an emergency meeting of the 
Imperial Diet to approve a new 
government shipbuilding pro- 
gramme. Published reports point 
to further concentration of the 
control of the industry in the 
hands of the government. The 
obvious purpose is to secure 
more rigorous control and more 
efficient use of steel supplies for 
shipbuilding. 

It need scarcely be said that 
Japan’s casualties afloat are yet 
far from crippling. Even such 
transport difficulties as are indi- 
cated above may not have an 
immediate effect. But, without 
political stupidity there is every 
reason to believe the war at 
sea can weaken Japan disastr- 
ously within one year. 

(Asia,) 







Vital Facts of Life Every 
Man and Womon MUST 
Know 

'THE greatest revelation of all — 
* LIFE itself — ^is presented to 
you in this great work of intimate 
and lifelong interest. In “The Mir- 
acle of Life” are traced the beginnings 
of life and its development. Where 
do we come from, where are we. 
where do we go? Thousands of 
searching questions about the human 
body and mind are carefully and 
comprehensively answered in the 
book. Knowledge about the facts of 
life is not just a luxury. It is an in- 
dispensable weapon for the battle of 
life, an important means to form re- 
sponsible, progressive and useful 
citizens of the country. 


Wliy ombryos of different animalR look alike. 




The workshop of tho head. 




Carriers of keredity. 



ACIE^IIFE 


THE MARCH OF LIFE FROM ITS BEGINNING 
IN THE CELL TO THE MIRACLE OF THE BRAIN 


This liucnriously bound library volume would 
he considered a bargain at Rs. 15|-, but 
lenders can secure a copy for Rs. 5|- only 
delivercHl free, provided applications reach 
us in good time. 

In this work you will And an astounding word 
and picture story of every form of life 
known — from life that is invisible, right 
through the entire range of living things to 
th<‘ marvels of human life. It reveals the 
vital secrets and astonishing processes of the 
human body with which every man and 
woman should be familiar .... reproduc- 
tion. circulation, respiration, how does the 
eye see and the ear hear, what are the 
ductless glands, why do we have nerves, the 
mystery of male and female, what makes 
us grow, problems of heredity, the conquest 
of ill health, etc. The moat intimate, the 
moat vital facta of human life are here 
dlsciLssed and explained in a frank and 
honest manner, based on the latest scientific 
discoveries. 


KODEBN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


The complex mysteries of the human mind 
are explained in simple language in the 
concluding chapters of “ The Miracle of 
Life. ” Here, psyehologists like Freud and 
Adler take you into the unexplored realms 
of the sub-conscious mind that determine our 


health. succe.sa. 
happiness and all 
actions of an im- 
pulsive nature, A 
study of these 
fascinating chap- 
ters, will help you 
to ridi yourself of 
such damaging 
forces as fear, in- 
feriority complex, 
nervousness and 
hysteria. It will 
show you the true 
causes of crime, 
the nature of intel- 
ligence, and the 
way practical p^L.y- 
chology makes life 
richer, happier 
and more fruitful. 

IS LIFE A SEALED 
BOOK TO YOU ? 



CHARLES DARWIN 
who has revalniionised 
our idea of life. 


Wliat do you know about the tremendous 
forces locked within you ? This book tells 
you all, Survey the wonders of the animal 
kingdom, of mammals of byi^one days wno 
no longer people the world, of the gloriea 
of plant life, its puzzles and paradoxt^s. Get 
your copy and break the seals that kept 
life’s secrets from you 


What 


io you know 
about this? 

Which glands have 
effect on your ap- 
pearance and tem- 
perament? What 
do your dreams 
revcsal? The truth 
about the racial 
problem? Can the 
sex of an unborn 
baby be deter- 
mined? W’hy arc 
some twins “iden- 
tical’* and others 
unlike? Ha« man 
descended from the 
Ape? Does intelli- 
gence depend on 
social . circum- 
sttmees? Is vision 
a mechanical, che- 
mical or mental 
process? Is reju- 
venation possibi e ? 
What is an inferi- 
ority complex? 


VALUED AT Rs.j5 


SOLD AT 



DE LI VERED 

FREE 


Order your copy at 
onoe, because “The 
Miracle of Life” is 
such an important 
book that onr limi- 
ted stocks may sell 
out in record time. 


500 ILLUSTRATIONS 

This ^reat hook contains over 
500 beautiful illustrations, 
nearly 500 pa^es and over 
200,000 w’ords. The volume, 
measuring 10^x7%”, is attrac- 
tively bound in morocco-^?ram- 
ed art leather with ^jold emboss- 
ed spine. 


To THE HOME LIBRARY CLUB, 

The Times of India, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

Please .send me, by return, “The Miracle 
of Life” at your special price of R.s. ,51- 
delivery free. I am remitting to-day the 

sum of Rs. 5!- by M.O.IP.O.lChoque No 

Value 

Name 

(Mr.. Mis, or Miss). 




The Maiteee leaden hw>e pimied 
their hopes on a future inter- 
national organisation that toUl 
safeguard the interests of small 
ncUkms, 

The Maltese People 

R. RAMENGO 


Thel author of this iartlele, written in no uncertain tierms^ is a 
Maltese who has been leader of the Maltese Inhoor Party. 


A TINY island, 17 miles long, 
9 miles wide, covering an 
area of about 95 square miles. 
It has gazed with disinterested 
impartiality and pitiful derision 
on the contending camps that 
strove foi' its possession. Trod- 
den heavily underfoot by suc- 
cessive hordes of Carthaginians, 
Romans, Vandals, Arabs. Nor- 
mans, Spaniards, Knights Hos- 
pitalers and Napoleonic parti- 
sans, it has never failed to grin 
when all that was left of their 
glorious presence was dust. In- 
deed. many came, very few stay- 
ed; the original settlers, hardy, 
peace-loving Phoenicians, were 
determined to keep their rocky 
sunburnt land for themselves. 
What secret remedies, what 
subtle subterfuges were adopted 
to eliminate foreign infiltration 
vsdll be task of some leisurely 
historian to unravel. But how 
CM we explain the fact that the 
Maltese people, the smallest in 
existence, have succeeded in 
pre^rving throughout thou- 
sands of years their ancient 
language, their customs, their 
peculiar way of thinking ? 

Once upon a time the Italian 
'^ists perceived a few bor- 
rowed terms in the Maltese vo- 


cabulary; they knew very well 
that no language can claim to 
be absolutely undiluted; they 
thought, however, that this 
flimsy evidence would be sufii- 
cient for their purpose. Accord- 
ingly they acclaimed the Mal- 
tese people as their newly found 
brethren and the Fascist Grand 
Council instructed their servile 
press that henceforth Malta 
must always be referred to as 
“terra irredenta.” The island 
had just freed itself from the 
cumbersome chains of antiquat- 
ed imperialism; its people were 
enjoying the boisterous, ftxnitin g 
and fruitful days of self-govern- 
ment; they were not fettered 
by the narrow diplomatic con- 
siderations that in the years 
previous to this catastrophic 
war earned for Britain the re- 
sounding mockery of her real 
friends. 


government, elect- 
Maltese people, abo 
hshed the Italian language from 
toe Law Courts and in so doing 
toey achieved two main objects ; 
toey revealed to Signor Musso- 
the unwillingness of toe 
to share the 
^ ^ castor-oil civi- 
J>y voluntarily join- 
toe brotherhood of slaves- 
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^they also rent asunder a feudal 
cobweb which a paternal Colo- 
inial Office had never found the 
time, the energy and the cour- 
age to remove. For over a hun- 
dred and twenty years British 
governors deemed it fitting 
that, in an island where less 
than 1 per cent, of the popula- 
tion can understand Italian, the 
• official language of the Courts 
should remain Italian. It must 
be made clear that the question 
was not purely literary ; it 
meant that the unfortunate sus- 
pect tried for murder was un- 
able to understand one word of 
what the public prosecutor or 
the counsel for the defence was 
saying. The Maltese people who 
until quite lately (1937) were 
told by the House of Commons 
that they could not be trusted 
to decide what is best for them- 
selves discovered that Maltese 
was more appropriate in an in- 
; stitution which is considered to 
be the seat of justice. 

It would be amusing to know 
whether the British (jovemment 
Sir Stafford Cripps included, 
considers the decision of the 
Maltese people to withstand 
with stoic forbearance the xm- 
interrupted and barbarous on- 
slaught of Nazi and Fascist 
bombers and to point their ac- 
curate gunfire towards Italian 
E-boats instead of directing it 
against Imperialist battleships 
^ sufficiently clever to pass the 
intelligence test which, it is pre- 
sumed, the Colonial Office, that 
fountain of wisdom, was sup- 
pose to set to these uncouth 
natives, and return self-govern- 
ment to a people whose voice 
cannot be heard in English con- 
- stituencies. 

English reformists find it 


difficult to imderstand why a 
people who have so little to lose 
should willingly submit to such 
terrible ordeals; the Ministry 
of Information and the B.B.C. 
are to blame for this artificial 
lacuna: the Minister of Infor- 
mation has taken infinite pains 
to stress the loyalty of the Mal- 
tese people but its vague state- 
ments have conveyed the erro- 
neous impression that these 
brave islanders are ready to die 
out of sheer gratitude for ser- 
vices rendered them in the past. 
The harm done by these unscru- 
pulous innuendoes is not confin- 
ed to the Maltese Islands; bas- 
ing their logic on these absurd 
fairy tales some journalists of 
the Right have tried to prove 
that Burma was not lost be- 
cause the Burmese were refused 
self-government; they admit 
that the Filipinos fought to the 
last man in order to defend the 
freedom which the United 
States was wise enough to bes- 
tow on them; on the other hand 
they point out that Malta, a 
Crown Colony, has done even 
better: with snobbish compla- 
cent self-flattery they conclude 
that all is well with the Empire 
and that treachery is an innate 
characteristic unrelated to pro- 
blems of welfare and freedom. 
These gentlemen cannot under- 
stand that freedom is dearer to 
unfortunate men who have 
never reaped its full benefits 
than to scribblers who have ex- 
changed it for big salaries. The 
Maltese struggle for independ- 
ence IS not a whim of to-day; it 
is part of the heritage of every 
Maltese man and woman. It is 
to quote an English autho- 

"Brave Maltese— -You have 
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made yourselves interesting and 
conspicuous to the world. His- 
tory affords no more striking 
example. Betrayed to your in- 
vaders, deprived of the means 
of resistance, eternal slavery 
seemed to be your inevitable 
doom. The oppression, the 
sacrilege of your tyrants be- 
came intolerable. Regardless 
of consequences, you determin- 
ed at every hazard to vindicate 
your wrongs. Without arms, 
without the resource of war, 
you broke asunder your chains. 
Your patriotism, your courage, 
your religion supplied all defici- 
encies. Your energy command- 
ed victory and an enemy, formi- 
dable to the best disciplined 
armies of Europe, yielded in 
every point to your unexampled 
efforts and hid their disgrace 
behind the ramparts. The gal- 
lant battalions of the Casals 
have ever since confined them 
there, with a vigilance and pati- 
ence worthy of the cause of 
freedom.” 

The quotation is part of an 
address by Brig.-General Gra- 
ham to the Maltese; the date is 
1800, not 1942; the particular 
enemy in question was Napo- 
leon's garrison; the freedom re- 
ferred to was very quickly 
replaced by British Imperialist 
protection. Oiice again Malta 
reverted to its miserable his- 
toric role — a pawn in the hands 
of Great Powers, 

How is it, then, that the Mal- 
tese people are cheerfully sacri- 
ficing their lives and their homes 
for the Allied cause? The B.B.C. 
should have broadcast the an- 


swer a long time ago; instead: 
we have been entertained by 
amusing stories about Malta, 
submitted by soldiers and 
sailors. Maltese leaders should 
be brought to the microphone 
to tell English listeners what 
the Maltese nation is fighting 
for. 

The Maltese leaders of to-day 
are not the priests; Cardinal 
Hinsley may not know; Mr. 
Woodruff, of The Tablet, should 
have supplied him with accurate 
information; Mr. Woodruff was. 
in Malta just before the war 
broke out; he must have noticed 
how the clergy was reeking of 
pro-Italian sympathies; for once 
tne sheep have not followed the 
shepherds and the shepherds 
are left with no other alterna- 
tive but to follow the sheep. 

The Maltese leaders have pin- 
ned their hopes on a future in- 
ternational organisation that 
will safeguard the interests of 
small nations; from the British 
people they now demand the 
immediate reinstatement of self- 
government ; the bestowal of the 
George Cross has flattered them, 
certainly not satisfied them. 
They have not asked for a Colo- 
nial Development Board and 
they do not need it; given ade- 
quate reparations from Italy 
and Germany they can rebuild 
their island in less than ten 
years’ time. They are not very 
insistent with their demands be- 
cause they realise that the fate 
of all progress-inspired men is 
at stake. Their slogan is “For 
Malta and for Humanity,” 

(The New Statesman and 

Nation.} 



lAWBENCE GOULD 


To A Girl With A Past 


Whether you ought to tell your future husband is a ques- 
tion to which there is no cuUand-dried answer. I ccm't 
see that he has any more ^^right^^ to know everything about 
you them you have to know all he ever did of which he 
is now ashamed. 


Tj^VERY year some thousands 
of girls take the irrevocable 
step of giving themselves to a 
man to whom they are not mar- 
ried. Most of them realize 
eventually that they have made 
a tragic mistake. And they give 
up hope of regaining the 
position they lost in 
their own eyes and in 
the eyes of the world. 

Or they wonder what 
chance they have to - 
•come back, and above all, ^ 
make a happy, success- 
ful marriage, I receive a 
great number of pitiful 
letters from such ^rls, asking 
my advice. 

For the sake of many who 
have not written, I answer this 
typical letter from Mary, who 
calls herself 'a girl with a 
past.** She has met a man 
whom she loves and who wants 
her to be his wife. She is not 
sure whether he knows her un- 
happy secret and she wonders 
if it is not her duty to confess 
-it to him. In addition to that 



she is worried whether 'the sort 
of girl’* she is has the right to 
marry or can be the sort of wife 
she feels a husband deserves. 
Here is my answer. 

Dear Mary : 

Suppose you begin by think- 
ing of yourself in much the same 
position as a boy who’s 
“gone wrong” and ac- 
quired a black mark on 
his record. Let's say — 
since this happens pretty 
often — ^that one night he 
got drunk, “borrowed” a 
car to take the crowd 
out riding and wound up 
by wrecking the car and 
hurting himself as well as some 
others. He was picked up by 
the police; having no possible 
defence, he pleaded guilty and 
threw himself on “the mercy of 
the court.” A lesson for you, 
Mary, lies in the attitude the law 
takes towards this boy. 

The people who were hurt, 
physically or financially, may 
be mainly anxious to get even 
for what they have suffered.' 
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But the law is not concerned 
with vaigeance, except for such 
restitution as may be in the 
boy’s power. The law looks not 
to the past, but to the future. 
Even if it sends the boy to jail 
or to reform school it aims first, 
to make sure he will not repeat 
his offence; and second, to pre- 
vent other boys from following 
his example. In your case the 
same considerations should be 
all that matters to a reasonable 
person. 

It is true that from some of 
those who discover your mis- 
step, you will get less sympathy 
or even justice than the boy 
does. Unless you’re a minor 
you won’t be sent to jail or an 
institution, but you’ll find your 
offence pretty hard to “live 
down.” For a long while it will 
be a weapon with which anyone 
who knows the spot you’re in 
can hurt you. In one field, your 
desirability as a wife, it will 
have done you damage in most 
men’s eyes. For whether it’s 
fair or not, it’s still true that 
the average man insists the girl 
he marries must come to him 
“untouched.” 

Because the price you will 
have to pay for your mistake is 
so high that few girls would in- 
cur it if they stopped to think, 
you must be sure not to make 
that price even higher. You have 
suffered, and you may have to 
suffer still more, but you have 
no more lost all your hope of 
happiness than the boy who 
stole the car has lost all chance 
of being a respected and suc- 
cessful citizen. For not only, as 
you’ve found out, may a girl 
with a past hope to find a hus- 
band, and a go^ one, but if her 


marriage fails, it won’t her- 
past alone that wrecks it. ^ It - 
will be because she is keepmg . 
her TTiind on the past instead of 
on the present and the future. 

Whether you ought to tell 
your future husband is a ques- 
tion to which there is no cut- 
and-dried answer. I can’t see 
that he has any more “right” to 
know everything about you 
than you have to know all he 
ever did of which he is now 
ashamed. The best thing for 
any man and girl to do when 
they are married, if they can 
live up to it — and I see no reason 
why they can’t — ^is to agree to 
take each other “as is.” Neither 
is really qualified to sit in judg- 
ment on the other. 

However nothing poisons 
your relations with a person so- 
much as having a guilty consci- 
ence about something in connec- 
tion with him. If you feel, even 
mistakenly, that you are wrong- 
ing John by keeping your secret 
from him — if you’ve lied to him . 
or feel that you have — you’ll 
never be happy with him. nor 
he with you. To be happy you 
must be sure of his love; you 
never can be if you feel he 
wouldn’t love you were he to 
know the truth. That worry 
can keep you so anxious that it 
will ruin your disposition. In 
fact it will keep you looking for 
rebuffs and slights until you’ll 
find them even where they don’t 
exist. If John is the sort of 
man who would have no use for 
a girl with a past, 3TOu’d be tak- 
ing too big a risk to marry 
him, no matter how much you 
love him. 

No matter how John feels, 
though, remember that remorse ■ 
will not undo what has already/ 
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been done, it will only add to the 
price of your mistake. For you 
can become so absorbed in mak- 
ing yourself unhappy that you 
unknowingly do the same to 
others who had no part in your 
offence. Above all, it is bound 
to make John unhappy because 

bis happiness 
will depend on yours. 

Dwelling on your past can 
c^t a deadly blight on what 
should be one of the best parts 
of your new life— your first few 
years of marriage. 

The price you paid for your 
nustake may tend to set up 
strong associations of fear and 
^lilt with the whole idea of sex 
If you’re not careful these asso- 
ciatioim may ruin your married 

, ““•y be so ashamed 

01 the impulse which got you 
into ^uble that you won’t be 
ame to enjoy a normal sex life 
mth your husband. However 
hard you try, you won’t be able 
to conceal your feelings from 
him for more than a short time. 

y°“ ‘^an’t be a 
go^ wife, still less a happy one, 
unless you’re able to regain 
your setf-respect and a belief in 
your^lf as a worth-while per- 
actually no right 
to be m^ied until you can face 
world without shame. This 
“ay not be easy but it can be 
^ne if you’ll take a really long- 
problems, 

^ more than sorry for your 

Tri-toseettei^M 

Ib themselves they 
^y not have been unworthy! 

W exaggerated or aho 

• yourself in the 

right perspective you’ll see that 


no one thing you’ve done proves 
what “sort of girl’’ you are. 
It’s a person’s whole life, not 
one isolated part of it by which 
the world estimates him in the 
long run. 

This will be particularly true 
if you can show that you are 
now not only “respectable,” but 
neighbourly and useful. To-day 
there is work, vitally important 
work for eveiybody. What 
pwple think of you from now on 
will be based mainly on how 
well you do your share. Each 
community has its peculiar 
needs and opportunities, but 
wherever you live there is noth- 
ing you can do to help regain 
your self-respect more than 
knowing that you have found a 
worth-while job, then really 
working at it for all you’re 
worth. 

Remember that where one 
girl goes wrong from sheer phy- 
sical desire there are ten whose 
strongest motive is to please— 
or not to “lose” — ^the man they 
are in love with. 


mistaken notion that the onJv 
way you could be sure of mak- 
ing a man like you was to let 
the bars down a bit. Since every 
girl wants to be liked by men. 
at least by one particular man 
you found you did not quite dare 
refuse what you thought was 
ex|^cted of you. What you need 
to do now is teach yourself bv 
experience that there are other 
ways of winning a man’s in- 
terest-ways which are not 
only morally and practically 
^er, but which work better in 
toe long 1 ^ anyhow. Old as toe 
^ea IS, It s still true that a man 
who respMts you will love you 
longer and more truly than Se 
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to whom you are nothing but a 
passing pleasure. 

On the other hand, say that 
it was your sexual desires which 
you gave way to. Such desires 
are not ‘‘bad’*; they’re an in- 
herent part of human nature, 
the very force on which exist- 
ence depends. Your mistake 
was not in having these desires; 
it was in giving way to them 
under conditions where common 
sense and accepted moral law 
required you to restrain them. 
All this means is that you had 
not yet really grown up. Instead 
of telling yourself that you’re 
no good (which is as untrue as 
. dangerous) train yourself 
to look before you leap when 
you find yourself faced by any 
strong emotion. Cultivate the 
habit of asking yourself before 
you act, or even speak: 
will I feel about this to- 
morrow ?” 

Don t get the idea that you 
can never be this rational be- 
cause you are "'over-sexed,” for 
we find no evidence that any- 


one by nature has either too 
much or too little sexual desire. 
It is early training plus the cir- 
cumstances of our later lives 
that over-stimulates the sex 
urge in some of us, and 
largely or wholly stifles 
it in others. With self- 
understanding and re-education 
any of us — you included — can 
undo most of the bad effects of 
our conditioning. 

Remember when you are 
tempted to condemn yourself for 
not having “known better.” that 
nobody knows by instinct how 
to deal with any of life’s prob- 
lems. The only difference bet- 
ween you and other girls is that 
you have learned the hard way. 
To anyone with good sense this 
need not mean that you haven’t 
learned as thoroughly and last- 
ingly as they. Your past is done 
and can’t be undone, but in its 
effect on your life in the future 
your past will be what you make 
it. Use it wisely and no man 
could ask for a better wife than 
you’ll be. 


rpiM met a friend hobbling along the street and asked him what was 
JL wrong. 

.. ‘Well, Tim, I've had a com on the sole of my foot for some 

time. 


Km: "Well, there’s a chiropodist over the road: have it out, man.’’ 
Presently Bob came out, all smiles. 

Tim: “Well, did you have it out?” 

^b: “No, lad, as soon as I got my sock off I found the collar stud 
I lost two weeks ago!" 


the swell chap, you was talking to, Bill?” asked a passerby of 
the newsboy. 

retorted the newsboy “ ’im an’ Me’s worked together for yeara. 
E a the editor of one of my papers." 



^Most decorating experts agree that 
a room is unsuccessful unless you 
and your friends — the people who 
like you Ktnd share your tastes — 
• are happy in it. 


Perk the Parlor 



AMELIA J.EAVm HILL 


D oes your living room thrill 
you every time you go into 
4t? It ought to. If instead you 
wonder why it isn’t cheerier, 
borrow a few professional deco- 
rating rules. You can apply 
them as well as any decorator, 
because after all your room 
should suit your taste. 

Your taste first of all deter- 
mines what furniture you shall 
have. If you 
don’t play the 
piano, don’t have 
a piano just be- 
cause you think 
it is a handsome 
piece of furni- 
ture. If you don’t 
care for reading, 
don’t have a lot 
of bookshelves. 

Most decorat- 
ing experts agree 
that a room is 
unsuccessful un- 
less you and your friends 
— the people who like you and 
share your tastes — are happy 
in it. If you don’t enjoy books 
and music don’t fill your room 
with things which indicate a 
love of them. Emphasize the 
things you do like — sporting 
prints, perhaps, a game cabinet. 

' golf tournament cups. 

5 


When you’ve chosen what 
you like, you must arrange it. 
This usually isn’t difficult be- 
cause large pieces have a way 
of arranging themselves. The 
davenport, for instance, must 
stand in a long wall space, un- 
less you have enough room to 
centre it facing the fireplace. 
The desk must go by the win- 
dow, preferably with the light 
falling over your* 
left shoulder for 
convenience i n 
writing. You’ll 
put the biggest 
armchair where 
there will be 
room beside it for 
an end table, 
books t a n d, or 
floor lamp. When 
the big pieces are 
in place you’ll 
meet your real 
problem — the 
placing of rmaller pieces such as 
chairs and occasional tables. 

Why not put the articles 
where you think they ought to 
go, use the room a little and see 
where they drift? You want a 
cosy, inviting room, one in 
which friends can easily form 
conversational groups. Your 
friends will draw chairs up here 


Sometimes acc id cuts 
will happen, cmd then it 
takes ingenious trouble- 
shooting to make things 
right. One of my neigh- 
bours once went away 

! on her summer vacation 
after instructing the 
jj painters to do her living 
I room walls in a deli- 
I cate apple green. 
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and move them back there, and 
when they have left you can see 
whether you’d like to keep any 
of their resulting arrangements. 
Nine times out of ten you’ll get 
valuable suggestions this way. 
If the furniture groupings 
don’t look so attractive as you 
think they should, perhaps you 
can modify them so that their 
practical value is kept and the 
artistic balance improved. 

In placing the furniture don’t 
forget the decorating rule call- 
ed balance. You can achieve 
simple balance by opposing one 
piece to another exactly like it, 
as when, for example, you put 
two matching armchairs on 
either side of the fireplace. It’s 
perfectly correct, but not very 
exciting. You get more subtle 
arrangements when you balance 
one article with two, or even 
three smaller ones. For in- 
stance, balance the big chair on 
one side of the fireplace by a 
smaller chair with an end table 
beside it — and if even that is 
not enough you might put a 
floor lamp behind it. In the 
same way you can balance a 
high-topped secretary desk by 
a table or sofa with a picture 
over it, or one large picture by 
a group of two or three smaller 
ones hung close together. In- 
cidentally, in co nsidering furni- 
ture arrangement, don’t forget 
to take height into account. 
You’ll be surprised at the im- 
provement a height accent can 
give at times or how removing 
it may pep up a room. 

If your room is monotonous, 
see what you can do with col- 
our. Don’t shy from fresh colour 
schemes. Of course if you have 
a small room it will look larger 
with walls of pale buff or gray 


— delicate hues which will not 
crowd in upon you as gay ones 
will. That doesn’t mean that 
the room must be colourless. 
Have bright splashes in your 
curtains and upholstery, even 
in the furniture. A chair in 
peasant colours or a nest of 
tables painted, say, one in red 
and two in green or two in blue 
and one in yellow, will give a 
fillip to your room. Don’t be 
afraid you’ll get tired of it. You 
won’t. 

Most modem rooms can be 
done in two contrasting colours 
— even three, if you feel adven- 
turous. To consider these 
scientifically, go back for a mo- 
ment to your kindergarten 
days. You remember that there 
are three primary colours — red, 
yellow and blue — ^and that from 
them three secondary ones are 
formed — orange, green and vio- 
let. Suppose you use yellow as 
your basic colour. The proper 
contrasting hue is the second- 
ary colour in which yellow has 
no part — ^that is, violet- In the 
same way green is the comple- 
ment to red, and orange to blue. 
You can vary the complement 
any way you like — a red-purple 
or a blue-purple, a red-orange 
or a yellow-orange — ^but you 
must have the complement of 
your chosen primary colour. 
And use enough of one colour 
or the other to let the observer 
definitely see what is the pre- 
vailing hue of the room; a half- 
and-half combination is never 
effective. If you wish to add a 
third tint, use it in colour ac- 
cents — 2L sofa cushion in one 
place, a bit of bric-a-brac in an- 
other — ^but have enough of them 
to make it evident that the 
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third colour is not an accident 
but a planned addition to the 
harmony of the room. 

Sometimes accidents will 
happen, and then it takes inge- 
nious trouble-shooting to make 
thmgs right. One of my neigh- 
bours once went away on her 
summer vacation after instruct- 
ing the painters to do her living 
room walls in a delicate apple 
green. On her return she found 
walls of vivid emerald. Instead 
of lamenting over the mistake 
she went to work to “key up’* 
her room to the brilliant wall. 
She removed everything which 
was not gay in hue and reup- 
holstered some pieces in vivid 
tones rather than the pastels 
she had previously selected. As 
a result the room was delight- 
ful! Gay, yes, but by no means 
as violently so as it appeared 
when articles of graver hue 
were present to emphasize each 
glaring bit of wall space. By 
removing the contrasts she 
toned down the bizarre effect of 
the whole room. 

Another possible trouble with 
your room is overemphasis on 
long straight lines. Or too 
great an assortment of curves. 
Long straight lines are restful, 
but they are monotonous if 
overdone. On the other hand, 
if your room isn’t restful per- 
haps you have overemphasized 
your curves both in furniture 
and in paper and upholstery 
design. I remember a living 
room that suffered from curves. 
It might have been charming 
with its old rose upholstery, its 
soft cream walls, its warm thick 
rugs, but the carving on the 


furniture was a maze of curli- 
cues. You couldn’t sit any time 
at all in the room without feel- 
ing exhausted. The couple who* 
owned that room knew some- 
thing was wrong, but they 
didn’t know what: that curves 
are stimulating, not restful. 

Another ailment of many un- 
successful rooms is overstufling 
— or underfumishing. Furniture 
must be in scale with a room. 
We’ve all seen rooms too small 
to hold the overstuffed piecea 
crowded into them, and spaci- 
ous rooms which looked ‘‘gim- 
cracky” because they contained 
only light and unimportant bits 
of furniture instead of the hea- 
vier, dignified pieces their size 
required. Remember scale when 
you pick your patterns too. One 
of my friends once spoiled a 
room because she fell in love 
with a gorgeous paper showing 
life-sized birds of Paradise — a 
lovely thing in itself, but entire- 
ly out of keeping in a small 
room with a ceiling only seven 
feet high and walls broken by 
a chair rail. 

All this may sound compli- 
cated, but it really isn’t. Deco- 
rating is based on common 
sensp. Notice how much larger 
any room seems when the furni- 
ture is not placed catercomer: 
how light it looks before you 
put down a dark Oriental rug. 
When you visit your next door 
neighbour or the family in the 
apartment upstairs, notice what 
different effects can be gained 
with a floor plan similar to or 
identical with yours — and trace 
those effects back to the rules 
I have been giving you. 


A braham Lincoln said that you can’t fool all the people all the' 
time, but the war-communique writers just kept on hopefully. 



The womOn^s aaisv^era were swrprising, hwt they 
were ^rue and the 8a4hn knew it. Only what 
was it she reminded him of? Why woe her 
presence dietwrbing and intriguing at the 
eame time? 

The Sadhu 

Short Story by J. 6. CHEBTI 


T he young sadhu leaned 
against the parched trunk 
of the palm and surveyed the 
landscape, shielding his eyes 
with the outstretched palm of 
his hand. The sim was already 
fairly high up and the heat was 
beginning to rise from the earth 
in undulating waves as though 
it was evaporating from a hid- 
den cauldron in the 
Mother Earth her- 
self. 

Oh, Thou All 
Powerful and All- 
Pervading, — he mut- 
tered softly, closing 
his eyes for a mo- 
ment, — Permit Thy 
worshipper to rest 
for he can make no 
more homage to 
Thee. 

The landscape 
quivered before him 
in a hazy semi-cricle, 
cut in the middle by the river- 
bed through wh *ch the shrunken 
stream wound its muddy green 
course, fringed on the uncertain 
horizon to his left by a low sil- 
houette of bush, and topped by 
an oppressive but invisible sky 
which he knew was there, but 
which could now be seen only 
as a live curtain of mist and 
dust, moving forward and then 
retreating in an ever-repeating 
sequence. Almost straight ahead 
of him, not more than ten yards 
away, a derelict bathing ghat 


descended to the bottom of the 
river-bed, its steps broken up or 
over-grown with dried weed. At 
each end of the ghat stood a 
small tower, built of Porbandar 
stone, in the manner of early 
Hindu temple architecture, with 
a dome which rested on six 

slender pillars. It was obvious 
that the bathing ghat had not 
been used for a long 
time and that it has 
fallen into disrepair. 
There were no traces 
of the Vermillion 
paint, the Shiva red, 
anywhere around to 
show that it was d. 
place of occasional 
pilgrimage and wor- 
ship. 

Thy children, O 
Hari, have turned 
their faces away 
from Thee. 

He raised his 
head towards the sky, 

closed his eyes and re- 

mained still for a few minutes, 
his dry lips moving slowly in a 
hardly audible mumble. Then he 
opened them again and stepped 
forward, putting one, of his bare 
feet on the oblong stone which, 
embedded m a pedestal of worn 
out lime, stood between him and 
the uppermost step of the ghat. 
It was a curious stone, curious- 
ly placed in these surroundings. 
It was of one piece, covered 
with a thick layer of dust and 
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showing signs of the ravaging 
time. It had no right to be 
there ; it was upsetting the 
symetry of the ghaL and obs- 
tructing the approach to it. 
He bent over it and sighed 
for he was very tired and 
needles of pain were racking his 
back. With the palm of his 
hand he scrubbed the dust 
away from the centre of its sur- 
face and his fingers felt a 
groove. Vaguely interested, he 
brought out his stick, inserted 
its point into the groove and 
shoved it forward. The dust 
came off easily as the stick bur- 
rowed to and fro in regular 
rythm. When it was finished, he 
cleaned the spot with his fingers 
once more and then stooped to 
examine it. 

What he saw was an intaglio 
impression of a small hand. It 
was crudely carved, with com- 
plete disregard for anatomy, 
resembling the mud-carvings of 
village children during the rainy 
season. It was the stone record 
of a suttee. It was without date 
and without embellishment, 
merely a rough commemoration 
of the sacrifice of an unname- 
able woman years ago, perhaps 
a himdred or two, offered and 
forgotten in the silent passage 
of the time. 

His curiosity satisfied, he 
withdrew and retreated into the 
shade of the palm. The hidden 
sun, circling his face as though 
it was a white hot disc, vanish- 
ed in an acute moment of relief. 
The shade cooled his face and 
the very slight breeze passing 
through its narrow shaft, tin- 
gled through his hair like a 
swarm of minute insects. 

It was getting hotter every 
minute though he knew that it 
was still quite early. The sha- 
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dow of folliage above his head 
was a good distance away from 
the trunk of the palm, though 
not as far as when he came. It 
was May, the month before the 
monsoon. Even the ground 
which until recently cooled off 
during the hours of the night 
and fought the sun off until 
well into the fore-noon, could 
bear it no longer but reeked 
heat almost immediately after 
eight in the morning, opening its 
surface in a myriad cracks 
through which heat surged up- 
wards like a pernicious whirl, 

I should have stayed on in 
Umberwada or started earlier^ 
he thought. Now I have no 
strength left and I shall have to 
find my rest in the moving 
shadow of this tree. 

It was a disconcerting 
thought and he scanned the 
landscape once more anxiously. 
But there were no patches of 
deeper green to indicate a ham- 
let or white streaks to promise 
a near village. Deep inside him 
he knew that he was alone, that 
he has travelled so far and he 
would go no further. His limbs 
hung leady with fatigue and his 
eye-lids kept on sinking and it 
required a considerable effort to 
raise them anew every time. 

And, I am no nearer Thee 
than in the beginning, he mut- 
tered under breath. Thou who 
art all-compassionate, whose 
face is like a full-blown Lotus, 
Thou hath spumed my penance 
and declared me unworthy of 
Thy shadow. 

O heart, what fear can assail 
thee; what misfortime can cast 
its darkening shadow across th>r 
path ? Hast thou not desired to 
stop beating if it was the will of 
the Supreme Teacher ? Hast, 
thou not forgotten thy body 
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and mortified thy flesh to per- 
ceive Him better ? Hast thou 
not shied the company of sin- 
ning men to appear before Him 
in a pure state ? Hast thou not 
turned a deaf ear to the voices 
of the multitude so that thou 
could follow in his wake and at- 
tain peace and salvation ? 

Thou hast, O frightened 
heart, but the Great Yogi hath 
foimd it insufficient and thy 
quest but a fleeting one. Thou 
must persevere in thy task until 
the day of the ultimate Libera- 
tion is indelibly inscribed on thy 
brow; until thy breath can no 
longer contain thee; until thy 
punishment hath stifled the 
last voice of thy flesh. 

The breeze rose in a sudden 
whim just then and a revolving 
dust-devil danced around him in 
a complete circle. He brought 
his hand to his forehead and 
pressed his fingers against his 
temples. A momentary relief 
from the inexorable pressure in- 
side gave him time to look 
around for a place to lie down. 

I am tired and disheartened, 
he thought. I have tried very 
hard and I have tried my best. 
Why is the weight on my eyes 
growing bigger with every mo- 
ment ? I kave tried harder than 
many others and I am tired. 
Whenever I was on the thres- 
hold, trying to step over it and 
inside, there was an invisible 
door. I struggled and pushed 
against it, but it yielded not. It 
was there all the time, invisible 
but tangible, soft and submit- 
ting at first and then impenetra- 
ble, at once hard and caressing 
like the virginity of a woman. 

He pulled himself together 
with a start and, bending his 
head low, touched the bridge of 
his nose with his joined fingers 


— an act of prostration and 
prayer : 

Spurn not Thy servant. Lord 
Krishna, for using the tongue of 
this world glibly and without 
thought. 

But the last analogy persist- 
ed in his mind and he could not 
shake himself free from it. He 
moved, hoping to forget it in the 
problems of his immediate sur- 
rounding. He dropped the dirty 
bundle of cloth which he was 
carrying over bis shoulder. He 
knelt down and untied it, 
spreading a stained dhoti on the 
dried grass. Passing his hand 
over the surface of the cloth to 
find any lumps of earth that 
might be hiding in the grass, he 
turned over on his side and 
heaved a long sigh. The sensa- 
tion was profoundly relieving. 
Almost at once, he felt the cloud 
of exhaustion creep over him 
and press him to the ground. 
His limbs, heavy with the toll 
of weary months of marching, 
detached themselves slowly and 
begun to sink towards the cen- 
ter of the Earth. 

His last thought wormed its 
way through thick walls of the 
advancing cloud, but he couldn’t 
summon up enough energy to 
complete it : 

I must get up soon and move 
with the shade. I must. . . . 

He lay still, breathing heavi- 
ly, and at once the fatigue left 
his face and he looked serene 
and untroubled. Now his chest 
heaved gently and the breeze 
ruffled the scant growth of hair 
on it. 

A crow alighted on the lowest 
leaf of the palm. It croaked a 
few times and then fell silent, 
cocking its black head to behold 
the outstretched human form on 
the groimd. 
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It saw an emaciated figure, 
i, naked except for a sparse loin 
^ cloth wrapped tightly around its 
hips, hiding its maleness in a 
close-fitting knot between its 
outfiung legs. The body was 
thin, but not excessively, and 
its joints still possessed the 
smooth padding of youth. His 
legs were long and regular and 
entirely in proportion to the rest 
of his figure. The neck seemed 
a little short because of the 
sprawling mane of black, mat- 
ted hair, and for the same rea- 
son the head appeared almost 
too small for the torso. The 
face, however, was fine, al- 
most aristocratic. It fea- 
tured a slight Aryan nose, a 
high forehead which narrowed 
down at the temples, a pair of 
deep-set, prominent eyes which, 
although closed just at the mo- 
ment, gave the impression of a 
fiery and burning stare, and a 
well outlined mouth which, by 
virtue of its paleness, stood out 
from the dark growth of beard 
and moustache. 

He was not older than forty, 
though his ascetic countenance 
might have misled a supei*ficial 
onlooker. A village simpleton, 
coming upon him unexpectedly 
here at the edge of the bathing 
ghat, might have believed he 
saw the sleeping Rama. 

But if the Sadhu was no 
Rama, he was at long last mov- 
ing in Rama’s universe. The 
world was once again green and 
sumptuously alive, the forests 
were regaling the mortals mov- 
ing through them with bursts 
of blossom such as were never 
seen, the birds sang from the 
depth of their hearts and life 
was an exhilarating, enthralling 
: adventure. He was walking 
‘ through it all with his head 


high, singing hymns to the 
Creator of All. defying the 
rakshasas with his arrow, en- 
dowing his progress with un- 
speakable happiness and re- 
joicing. 

A myna flew overhead and 
screeched, causing him to open 
his eyes. 

It was still morning. The sun, 
having superseded the extreme 
edge of the folliage above his 
head, shone straight in his face 
and burned his eyes. But inspite 
of this and inspite of the fact 
that the shade had receded and 
left him lying in the full sun, 
the heat seemed less and the 
choking agony of a moment ago 
was no longer. He knew he 
couldn’t have slept very long, 
yet he felt fresher and stronger 
than at any time during that 
morning. 

He rolled over on his side and 
stretched himself luxuriously. 
Even the ground no longer 
seemed as hard as it was ear- 
lier. His first thought wa^ to 
crawl back into the shade and 
prolong the sensation of well- 
being which was gradually 
spreading to every part of his 
body. He sat upright and rub- 
bed his eyes, in preparation for 
the move. Only then did he 
notice the woman standing be- 
fore him. 

He was so startled that he 
lost his professional composure 
inspite of himself. He shut his 
eyes for a few seconds and 
opened them again. The woman 
still stood there in a pose which 
was half inquisitiveness and 
half supplication. The idea that 
he was not dreaming, that he 
was awake, that he could move 
his toes at will and twitch his 
fingers, gradually took hold of 
him and became dominant. Then 
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he looked at the woman again 
and blinked because the day 
was very bright and because her 
sari was of a bright yellow hue 
which reflected some of the 
glare that was now the sky. 
Then he pulled his legs towards 
himself and crossed them in the 
manner of holy men. 

Thou gave me a jolt, he 
said. Who art thou! 

The woman dropped her eyes 
before answering and he notic- 
ed that she carried a small 
brass lotha and that at her feet 
lay a small bimdle which might 
have been food for all he knew. 

I am of these parts, she an- 
swered slowly. I found thee 
lying here and I brought thee 
water to drink and food if thou 
desired it. 

Obeisance to Krishna, he said 
and eyed the lotha approving- 
ly. His presence of mind re- 
turned and he was rising to the 
occasion with the accustomed 
professional nonchalance. There 
was quiet dignity in his voice 
as he added: 

Thou art a virtuous woman 
and thy merit addeth another 
stone to the path of thy salva- 
tion. 

He ])roffered his hand and 
the woman placed the lotha on 
it. He drank, obseiwing that 
the water was refreshingly cold 
and that it cont? ibuted consider- 
ably to his already acute sen- 
sation of well-being. Then he 
wiped his lips with the upper 
part of his hand and returned 
the vessel to the woman. 

Willst thou eat? asked the 
woman. 

He looked past her silhou- 
ette and let his eyes search the 
horizon for a short while. He 
was hungry when he came to 
the bathing ghat earlier that 
morning, but he was too ex- 


hausted then to do anything, 
about it. although he always 
carried a snuiU quantity of 
grain and a little fruit with 
him. Now that he had rested, 
short as that may have been, 
he no longer felt the hunger. 
Therefore there was no need to 
eat. 

Thy offering is magnanimous, . 
my daughter, but it is declined, 
he said with gentle superiority. 
Hast thou been standing there- 
for long? 

Very long, answered the 
woman. 

He studied the location of 
the palm tree for a moment and 
then, collecting his out-spread 
dhoti and the scattering of his . 
personal effects, moved back 
into the shade. He pointed his 
arm to the groimd. 

Approach, my daughter, and 
recline in comfort. Thy upright 
figure imposes a strain on my 
neck and it is humbler to turn 
one’s face towards the world of 
dust than defy the blaze of the 
Supreme Light. 

He was mastering the situa- 
tion with unhurried facility. 
Summers of constant practice 
now came to his aid, ossifying 
his countenance with an ex- 
pression of imperturbability, in- 
vesting his eyes with a burning 
of sacred purpose. Automatical- 
ly and without a suggestion of 
pretence, he was creating that 
distance which his order had al- 
ways adopted towards lay out- 
siders. It was an age-long te- 
net. confirmed by centuries of 
jealous observance, and he was 
now putting it into practice with 
hardly an effort. 

She is yoimg, he thought, and’ 
her sincerity is touching. She 
probably wants a blessing or a 
charm and she appears to be 
married. If I give it to her she* 
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may and leave me to rest a 
little lonfi:er. 

Vif^at bring^s thee here, my 
child?, he asked aloud. 

He watched her as she came 
nearer and, squatting: on the 
srround with the spring:y agility 
of a very young: person, poised 
herself in front of him. She 
was a.lmost fair and exquisitely 
beautiful. Her body was slender, 
but sleek and rounded off under 
the flowing: folds of the yellow 
sari. 

I am of these parts, she re- 
peated, dropping her gaze re- 
verently, and I have been here 
from the beginning: of time. 

He continued to stare past 
her shoulder and on to the 
seething landscape. Another un- 
sophisticated village idiot, he 
thought. If she is trying to 
impress me she has a long way 
to go yet. I have perceived the 
great Maya through the cobweb 
of human delusion. No village 
simpleton, male or female, is 
going to tread on the preroga- 
tives of my calling. 

There is but one, he quoted, 
only One, stretching from the 
begiiming of time to the end. 
He is not born, nor doth He 
die; nor having been, ceaseth 
He any more to be ; unborn, per- 
petual, eternal, ancient, He is 
not slain when the body is fell- 
ed. There is no other like Him. 

Then, considering the impli- 
cation of her blasphemy and 
finding no trace of the realisa- 
tion of it in the serene expres- 
sion of her beautiful face, he 
added grudgingly: 

Withal, if thou art the most 
sinful of sinners, yet shalt thou 
cross over all sin by the raft of 
wisdom. 

She sat before him, simirie 
and unassailable, looking at the 


grass between her bare feet, 
forcing the harshness out of his 
words before they left his 
tongue. 'Tis no ordinary village 
maiden, he thought again. Her 
forehead is smooth, unlike that 
of a soil-tiller. Her eyes are 
not surrounded by wrinkles 
caused by looking into the sun 
too frequently. Her lips are soft 
and delicate and unmarred by 
the strain of daily labours. Her 
hair is clean and wholesome, . 
free from the dust of fields and 
particles of the familiar hay. 
Her hands are small and culti- 
vated, unlike those that grip> 
the shovel and revolve the long 
rice-stone. Verily, ’tis no usual 
wench. 

He looked at her closely again 
and felt the bizarreness of the 
situation rise around him like a 
faint scent. Her features were 
pure Aryan, achieving an effect 
of rhythmical beauty from the 
utmost simplicity of the com- 
ponent parts. Her complexion 
was very fair, but not enough 
to make it meaningless. Its 
hue had the purity of a primary 
colour with all the richness of 
an exciting blend. It was sen- 
suous and distant at the same 
time, at once evoking aesthetic 
appreciation and repudiating it 
with its pagan appeal. It was in- 
deed unusual and disturbing. 

Automatically and from a 
deep rooted instinct of self- 
defence he recited to himself: 1 
am the mos^ sinful, prurient 
for sensuous pleasures, ever 
bent on harm, a permanent 
abode of wretchedness, and in- 
nocent of even a trace of a me- 
ritorious act; yet it is not pro- 
per for you, O Magnanimous 
One, to ignore this pitiable self 
of mine, a refugee at your lotus , 
feet. 
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But the melodious Sanskrit 
verse, which was once sufficient 
to lull him into an abject blank- 
ness of mind, now sounded in- 
adequate. Even tlie substance 
of the psalm, he knew with the 
other part of his reason, no 
longer gave him that absolution 
which he has trained himself to 
feel through countless hours of 
monotonous chant. It was pale 
and bloodless before this com- 
plete beauty, inacceptable in the 
imminent reality of the lands- 
cape, the tree and the shade of 
it. 

He shut his eyes for a mo- 
ment and tried to concentrate. 
When he opened them the 
woman still filled his radius of 
vision. She had not moved 
from her position but was look- 
ing into his eyes with a steady 
gaze. Her face was still serene 
and cloudless, but there was a 
different quality about it. For 
a fleeting second, the feeling 
was somehow familiar though 
intangible. What is it she re- 
minds me of?, he thought again. 
Where was it that this look 
burned on my cheeks before? 

He passed his hand over his 
temples and tried to collect his 
scattered thoughts. Was this 
the effect of a too strenuous 
march? He then heard his own 
voice and it SDunded like some- 
body else's because it was tense 
and almost anxious: 

Thou art very beautiful, like 
the Gracious and Wise one who 
reclines in the opening lotus 
petals at dawn and at sunset. 
Who art thou really? 

She came nearer and her lips 
moved lightly and deliberately. 
Her gaze seemed to come from 
far away and from another 
time, yet it made the present of 


everything that was or was 
likely to be. 

I am Padma, she said slowly. 
I am of the fire and the search. 
I have moved through sp^ce 
and time without aging and 
without tiring and now I feel 
that my search is ended. But 
what, 6 Teacher, is the ever elu- 
sive thing I am searching ? 

The breeze rose just then and 
almost restored him to reality. 
It blew into his head and around 
his naked neck and chest, bring- 
ing in its wake a memory of his 
surroundings. 

Thou seekest the eternal 
cause and the ever present 
effect, my child, he said in 
a mild attempt at rebuke. Thou, 
like the countless host of other 
seekers, not knowest the object 
of thy quest for it is not dis- 
closed to many. 

This, he realised almost as he 
was saying it, was not an ex- 
planation. Above all. it did 
nothing to assuage the queer 
sensation of transposition that 
seemed to be mounting in him. 
He watched the childish finger- 
tips of her hands which she had 
brought together and was now 
holding against her forehead in 
a gesture of acknowledgement. 
It wasn’t the gesture that was 
fascinating but the familiar feel 
of it. 

Why are her finger-tips fami- 
liar? Whence comes this inti- 
macy of their delicate shape? 
Somewhere. . . . 

^ They were there again, danc- 
ing before his eyes, solidifying 
and then melting away into an 
Infinite haze, hut constantly 
r/iere, like a poignant greeting 
oefore departure. The highest 
or them touched the smooth 
forehead between the two nar- 
row eye-brows; they were like 
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. a pair of cherries, mat and un- 
disturbed by dew. 

Afterwards^ they swayed be- 
fore his tired eyes and came 
nearer into sharp definition, 
spreading a wave of warmth 
over him and causing sharp, 
stabbing pain. He tried to grab 
them and press them on his 
aching eyelids, but they retreat- 
ed again and he gave up the 
staggering effort. 

Where, he said, and when 7 

Thou sayest ?, asked the wo- 
man, raising her eyes-lids and 
resuming her gaze. 

Methought I hath met thee 
before, he said continuing his 
thought aloud. Biit never, in 
all the years of my penitent 
wandering have I been in this 
locality. 

Nor I, she said slowly. 

The sadhu looked at her in 
amazement. The answer may 
have been surprising itself, but 
it wasn’t that. It was the truth 
of it. Inexplicably and deep 
down inside him he knew that 
it was so. She hadn’t been 
here, but somewhere else. 
Only his mind was wandering 
again and he couldn’t get hold 
of it. 

Again the sense of familiarity 
pervaded him vaguely. It was 
no use trying to think coherent- 
ly. What was it he wanted to 
know, and why? 

Whence cometh thou then? 

The words passed his lips in- 
spite of himself. 

She drew her legs under, 
leaned forward and rose to her 
feet with a soundless smooth 
movement. Lifting her head 
upwards and straightening her- 
self imperceptibly, she stood 
above him like a t^l pillar. She 
:said: 


I lived in a green country 
which had an abundance ot 
rain, where trees blossomed 
after every sixth moon and 
grass was ever new. I was the 
most fortunate of women. I 
had garlands, I had jasmin m 
my hair and fragrant essences 
for the skin of my body. My 
heart was full of gratitude, my 
ears full of song. I had the love 
of my lord which was the ulti- 
mate in happiness, which glad- 
dened and sustained my life. I 
honoured my lord and he 
honoured me in return, like the 
blossom of gul-mohar which 
beautifies summer and without 
which summer cannot be. 

But when? he asked breath- 
lessly. Time was racing past 
his ears ; it was very near now ; 
he must not, he could not lose it 
again. 

I know not, she said quietly. 
The sun and the moon were the 
same. The winds, the breezes 
and the clouds were the same- 
hut there were many and they 
drifted on and on. I know not 
how long. Hot, cold, wet, dry. 
Blue, white, grey. Moving 
swiftly, disappearing, comin<^ 
again. ** 

She was still standing before 
him, upright and slender. Her 
voice died away and as he 
watched her his vision softened 
into 


... .a ciosea space of square 
shape. Twilight jUling it with 
gentle inevitability. The ruas 
coupes, softening into a dim 
background, extant but only a 
part of the invitation. Himself 
prostrate on the matting, high- 
strung and intense. Quivering. 
Tingling. Walls swaying and 
then melting out of the focus 
which is obtruding itself into 
the centre of his burning cons- 
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ciousnessj focus clearly and 
sharply defined, breath-taking 
and uprooting. The staggering 
materialisation of Desire. There, 
in tantalising focus, tangible to 
nil senses but not to his eyes. 

Another, a stranger's thought 
overtook his fleeing mind. A 
thought of censure, springing 
from the depths of habit, wedg- 
ing itself into his consciousness 
from primordial fear of man 
facing the Ultimate. 

O Vengeful One, the thought 
ran and became more concrete. 
Succour Thy worthless off- 
spring in this hour of trial. 

He waited for it to chrystalise 
and gain import. But it vanish- 
ed in a moment and left him 
without will. At the back of his 
confused mind words danced 
and when, for a fleeting mo- 
ment, they crossed the line of 
his waking state, he knew their 
meaning: There is no reality in 
this; wake up and arise. 

But he continued sitting. His 
crossed legs, his tightening 
muscles, his radius of vision was 
reality and the woman, stand- 
ing in front of him, her face to- 
wards the sky, her outstretched 
arm taut at her sides, was a 
part of that reality. Everything 
was there, in vivid and sharp 
imminence, like always. Was it 
himself who was different ? 

Continue, he heard himself 
say. 

Sweet was the beauty of my 
lord, she said. Sweet were his 
words: sweet were his deeds; 
sweet his lilt; sweet his move- 
ments; sweet his wanderings. 
Like the sun dispelling the 
dense darkness of sorrow, the 
all-giving gem to the devotee. 
He filled the world with his 
power, my heart with harmony, 
my senses with the music of his 


love. Our happiness was likened 
to those inhabiting the heavens, 
but it was brief. 

Why?, he whispered fascinat- 
ed. 

He was plimging into it with 
the recklessness of a newly dis- 
covered emotion. He gave up 
trying to define it on the ration- 
al plane. It was stronger and 
quicker than himself, it dragged 
him along towards the precipice 
beyond which he knew were new 
vistas. Dimly, however, he re- 
collected the feeling. It was 
yielding and submitting at first, 
but it solidified and became Im- 
penetrable when he tried to 
force it. Like the virginity of a 
woman, at once hard and cares- 
sing. Where did those words, 
come from ? 

The beautiful, errect figure 
of the woman seemed to give 
her voice an exalted emphasis : 

My lord departeth and as- 
sumeth another incarnation. The 
one of which I was a portion no 
longer pleaseth his spirit. He 
passeth on in pursuit of his final 
deliverance and left me grief- 
stricken. Just as the water-lily, 
bereft of sun droops and 
withers away by sun-set, so I, 
loosened from my lord, entered 
the world of darkness. Fire was 
my only deliverance, fire, the 
ablution from sorrow and the 
means of recovering my lord. 

Once more, the scene was 
wrought with unmistakable fa- 
miliarity. Like fljdng back into 
childhood through the touch of 
an object or the taste of a fruit. 
Why am I certain I know it, yet 
I cannot see it clearly? Why 
is, . . . 

. . . .the centre of my focus 
not visible though I can feel it 
in every other way f Wheat is in' 
the blank that is mine though 
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.my eyes pass through it like 
>through a void f It is a room. 
My room. The rugs are familiar, 
there is even the spotted buck- 
skin, the first wild beast to 
' crumple under my arrow. Myself 
.sprawling on (the soft matting, 
waiting, breathing fast. Blood 
knocking against the temples 
like a drum. Looking, looldng, 
. long. Beholding, with my heart 
on my tongue, beholding reflec- 
tions on the surface of water f 

Continue, he said and shifted 
forward. He was kneeling be- 
fore the woman, watching her 
face with rising fascination. Her 
words were like the recital of a 
dimly remembered refrain : 

I entered the sacrificial fire, 
she said, not as a widow, but as 
one swallow pursuing another. 
I vowed to seek him through the 
time and incarnations until I 
found him. I vowed, on finding 
him, to sink at his feet and re- 
main there, deserving of his 
eternal love. I prayed that if 1 
searched long enough he should 
recognise me, though I may not 
perceive him at once. 

So be it, he said, how will he 
recognise thee ? 

He was almost at it. This time 
' or never again. The urge assum- 
ed tremendous proportions, it 
was all-consuming, immediate. 

I know not, she answered. 
Dost thou ? 

Yes, he said, I think. 

Now it was so near a butter- 
fly trying to fly between him 
and it would have singed its 
wings. 

Then speak, O Teacher, she 
said, for I have sought long and 
I am weary. 

For the first time in what 
seemed incalculable eternity her 
face lost its serenity and became 
i anxious and alive. 


Wait, he said feverishly. He 
hath forgotten thy voice. 

It is likely. 

And he hath forgotten thy 
name and thy appearance. 

Do not delay, 0 Holy one, she 
whispered. 

But he loved th^ and his 
love was like music in the air ? 

Yes, she said, Verily. 

The tension was now intoler- 
able. Like a powerful flood 
against the dyke. He said : 

Then he shall know the ins- 
trument of his love when he 
perceives it. Thy body. 

And then the quivering edges 
of the void in the centre steadied 
and grew into the centre, filling 
the unknown quantity, giving it 
form, shape, a second and> a 
third dimension, completing the 
image beyond all mistake, i^hc 
was standing before him, staked 
and erect, desirable past all 
comprehension, sacred and gla- 
morous at the same time. A 
song of beauty and of colour, 
lighter than dusk, purer than 
the pHmary shade 

And his desire became imper- 
sonal and sufficient to itself. It 
mattered not that she was his; 
that her beauty aroused his 
senses in a way of its own. 
The important thing was that 
she was the embodiment and 
the expression of Desire and 
that she was irresistible. As he 
crawled towards her, narrow- 
ing his eyes imvoluntarily, he 
realised that he would know her 
like that for ever, through spewe 
and time, regardless of every- 
thing. 

He tried to speak but could 
think of nothing to say. His 
mind was a throbbing blank. 

The sun had dropped a few 
shafts of bright light through 
the gaps in the foliage of the 
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palm and these were investing 
her now naked figure with a 
peculiar effect of illumination. 
Her closed eyes and the rest of 
her face were in the shade, but 
her bare shoulders and breasts 
glowed in the sun. The 
nipples and the navel show- 
ed dark and purposeful, 
like three points of symetry, 
against a background of rich, 
light bronze. But the beginning 
and the whole basis of rhythm 
were the straying lines of her 
hips. Arrested movement, he 
thought, alive and expressive, 
fluid like a briefly restrained 
momentum. 

Around her feet was the pud- 
dle of her clothes, giving her 
body the appearance of a 
mounted statue. 

He came nearer, still kneeling 
and passed his trembling fingers 
over her leg and thigh. 
Then he placed both his hands 
on her hips and slid them up- 
wards, with the gesture of a 
potter giving his creation the 
final flourish. Her skin was 
smooth and cool. As was his 
habit, he pressed the palms of 
his hands into the sides of her 
waist and then downwards, feel- 
ing the transition from firm 
muscle to the hardness of the 
hidden pelvis. The difference 
was almost imperceptible, just 
as h€ expected. 

Thy hips are bounteous he 
whispered. They are not differ- 
ent now than they were. 

The intolerable pressure of a 
few minutes ago had given way 
to a releasing desire, dissipation 
of purpose to a highly concen- 
trated one. Dangling ends of 
loose threads had disappeared 
and the singleness of intent was 
in their place. He rose on his 
knees until his eyes came level 


with her breasts. Then, cupping', 
his hands slowly, he gathered 
them. 

Dost thou remember?, he 
asked. 

He withdrew his hands 
towards himself. While his 
fingers were passing over the 
nipples, one by one, he looked 
into her face and waited. Drop- 
ping her head and meeting his 
eyes, she shivered slightly. 

I have sought thee — ^he said 
— ^not wishing to seek thee, but 
something else. But whereas it 
was incomprehensible all this 
time, it is clear and irrefutable 
now. I have sought thee. Belov- 
ed One, and I have found thee. 

I have perceived thee now be- 
yond all doubt, even as a hermit 
recognises the familiar banyan 
tree under which he offered 
prayer. Thy body is thy own and 
only one and I am its master. 

A tremor passed through her 
as she bent forward to take his 
head between her hands. She 
brought it closer and looked into 
his eyes. There was no anxiety 
in her gaze, only intentness. He 
thought he saw a glimmer of 
recognition in her narrowing 
pupils. 

I know not with my reason — 
she whispered — ^but I recognise 
the song in my limbs. 

The heat became dynamic. As 
he put his arms around her and, 
locking his fingers behind her 
back, pulled her towards him 
he was aware for the last time 
of the familiarity of his touch 
and feeling. The ghosts had dis- 
appeared and the way was 
bright and unimpeded. He was 
finally advancing over the thres- 
hold and there was no resist- 
ance, either seemingly submis- 
sive or hard and forbidding. He 
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only knew that he was stepping 
over the threshold, getting to the 
other side, and that the feeling 
was indescribably warm and 
gentle. 

Beloved one — he whispered 
and met her haze with a look 
that was both devotional and 
masterful. 

My lord, she whispered back, 
thou indeed art a reality. 

And when the blaze attained 
the whiteness of high noon and 
everything began to recede in 
waves of invisible heat, he only 
remembered that her body grew 
light and ethereal and that it 
was flaming in his arms like a 
tall torch. Tongues of fire flick- 
ered above and below him. bar- 
ring his progress and at the 
same time making it unneces- 
sary. Then he reached a point 
from which a limitless vista 
opened before him, a vista at 
once distant and cool, like the 

peace of a vast ocean, 

^ 

The Civil Surgeon came down 
the centre like a charging bull. 
He was a Scot and he would 
have hated any country in 
which the climate made it hard 
to retain the dignity of one’s 
appearance. Mother India was 
his pet aversion. 

Well then, he snapped at his 
assistant, what about number 
nine ? 

It had been a filthy day, the 
hottest in living memory. The 
local rags vied with each other 
in predicting an abnormally 
long sununer, a failure of the 
rains and impending famine. 
One’s face and forehead was 
constantly crusted with chry- 
stals of salty perspiration, 
and dust was everywhere. 
Even a bath at the end 
of a whithering day was 


impossible without a sedi- 
ment of dust. And now, at this 
late hour of all times, the little 
prig of an assistant wanted to* 
keep him. 

Number nine, said dr. Mehta 
primly, appears to be sinking, 
sir. 

Move him to ward ‘D’. I want 
his bed for an appendectomy 
case. We need every available 
bed just now. 

Very good, sir, said the assis- 
tant. 

He does look peculiar, said 
the surgeon, but he doesn’t look 
starved as I would have expect- 
ed of his kind. 

The surgeon had in the mean- 
time approached the bed and 
was leaning on the foot railing, 
supporting his weight on his 
hands. 

Is he fighting? he enquired. 

No, said the assistant, but 1 
thought that perhaps there 
might be some hope. 

Come now, dr. Mehta, snap- 
ped the surgeon again, there 
isn’t a hope in hell. I don’t have 
to be a doctor and I don’t have 
to be an Indian to know that 
when a man goes to sleep in the 
sun in the month of May and 
stays asleep, he is past medical 
help. 

I only thought, sir, said dr. 
Mehta. 

How long has he been like 
that ? 

Since morning. 

Know anything about him ? 
Relatives or friends ? 

No, sir. The villagers found 
him on Dhaveri Ghat two days 
ago. He was alone. 

That’s thirty miles away, said 
the surgeon in surprise. He 
should have been dead yester- 
day. Did he come to at all ? 

No; he was delirious. 
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What in ? 

Sanskrit, I believe. 

Could you make anything 
out ? 

Nothing coherent, sir. 

Oh well, said the siurgeon, 
keep him in ice. The man simply 
lacked the elementary wish to 
live. Please remember that I 
will need the bed to-morrow. 

Yes, sir, said dr. Mehta. 

When the civil surgeon had 
left, he looked at the face of the 
man lying on the white bed and 
thought : He wouldn’t have be- 
lieved me anyway; Scots have 
no imagination. If I had told 
him I studied Sanskrit, he would 
have said I got in here on false 
pretences. Why irk the man, he 
is mad with heat. 

The sadhu on the bed lay 
very quiet and unmoving. His 


lips had ceased twitching and 
his closed eyes looked smiken 
and tired. The painted marks on 
his forehead seemed to be there 
by mistake. His whole emaciat- 
ed figure lay in a hush that 
seemed of a non-spiritual oinier. 
The long locks of matted hair 
were the only indication of an 
attempt at holiness. 

Probably just a coincidence, 
thought dr. Mehta as he turned 
from the bed towards the exit. 
The Sadhu saw the suttee stone 
and the memory of it returned 
in his delirium. But how on 
earth did he know the 
name of the sati was Padma ? 
The villagers never saw him or 
talked to him. 

Hell, said dr. Mehta under his 
breath as he left the ward, I 
hope I won’t dream about it to- 
night. 


A N American was fined for being drunk. When he paid his money he 
asked for a receipt, which was refused. 

“Judge,” said the man, “do you believe in the day of judgment.” 

“Yes” replied the Judge. 

“Well,” said the other “on the day it will be said to me ‘Jabez Smith’ 
you got drunk.’ ‘Yes,’ I will answer, ‘and I paid my fine.’ ‘Where'.s 
your receipt?’ You will be said; and do you think it reasonable judge that 
I should be obliged to waste my time going down to hell to look for you 
and your clerk?” 


■<<1^0W, children,” said the board-school teacher, “take clean pieces of 
’ paper and your pencils.” 

A Gubby little at the back put his hand up. “Please, Miss,” he said. 

■ “I ain’t got no pencil.” The teacher fixed him with a severe eye. “Tommy, 
how many times have I told you not to say 'ain’t? have no pencil, thou 
"hast no pencil, he has no pencil, we have no pencils, you have no pencils, 
they have no pencils.” Tommy looked puzzled. “Then ’oo the ell’s got 
all the pencils,” he said. 




AGAIN ONE DAY. By Matila C. Ghyka. (Methuen 7sh. 6d.) 


T here are books which 
while winding their way 
through a reviewer’s conscious- 
ness stray into its secret and 
unprofessional depths and esta- 
blish a dominion of their own. 
The reviewer does not regard 
them with the cold, apathetic 
stare or the brisk professional 
manner which he extends to 
other volumes ranged on his 
shelf. The pages of such books 
may be disabled by distortions 
of style or technique, by sad 
little ghosts of mutilated truths, 
by life imperfectly apprehend- 
ed, by lack of literary merit but 
they have a queer irresistible, 
illogical appeal which seems to 
have nothing whatever to do 
with their intrinsic worth. But 
at separate points and on total- 
ly different levels each volume 
lights a candle in one’s cons- 
ciousness and the glow it pro- 
duces never departs 

Again One Day almost from 
the start clicks automatically 
into place in this category. Ad- 
6 


mirably translated from its 
French version (for which tiie 
author won the Prix Rester 
Jeune last summer) by Maude 
Bigge this novel set in Vienna 
and Prague centres round a 
group of utterly charming and 
delightful people whose lives 
messed up by the tangle of 
Central European politics still 
retain the flavour and the wide 
cultural outlook of the cultivat- 
ed and well-born European. The 
story linked at certain points 
with incidents in the life of Al- 
brecht Wallenstein. Duke of 
Friedland and other historical 
personages concerns itself with 
the career of a Viennese diplo- 
mat whose passionate love for 
England forms the motif of his 
life. 

The attraction of the book, 
however lies in the panorama 
as much as in the figures, in the 
presentation of a world whose 
values appear to be doomed in 
the democratic regimes of the 
future and in the informed dis- 
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cussions on art, antiques politi- 
cal ideologies and the racial 
characteristics of Central Euro- 
pean peoples. The love interest 
handled with fastidious reti- 


cence runs charmingly through? 
a somewhat loosely woven story 
and the whole constitutes what 
is undoubtedly one of the most 
fascinating novels of the year. 


★ 


EVIL UNDER THE SUN. By Agatha Christie. (The Crime CJlub).. 


T here apparently seems to 
be no end either to Mrs. 
Christie’s ingenuity or her 
powers of invention. One plot 
follows another, one story the 
last each a perfect cameo con- 
ceived with a brilliance which is 
almost diabolical, superbly skil- 
ful, exquisitely worked out, ab- 
sorbing and possessed of an in- 
evitability which belongs to 
spheres of “karma” or destiny. 

The incidents in Evil Under 
The Sun take place in a quiet 
hotel on a romantic island off 
the English coast where a group 
of apparently innocuous people 
have gathered for the summer 
holidays. The view is perfect, 
the sea calm but as Hercule 
Poirot, the famous detective of 
Mrs. Christie’s earlier work 
(who makes his reappearance in 
the present volume) observes 
“there is evil everywhere under 
the sun” wherever one goes. 
This dictum is borne out a little 
later bv the murder of Arlena 
Stuart, the most beautiful wo- 
man in the gro ip who is found 
strangled on the shore. Poirot’s 
system of detection handled on 
the basis that “murder springs 


nine times out of ten, out of the 
character and circumstances of 
the murdered person. Because 
the victim was the kind 
of person he or she was 
therefore was he or she 
murdered ! Until we can 
understand fully or completely 
exactly what kind of a person 
the murdered woman was, we 
shall not be able to see clearly, 
exactly the kind of person who 
murdered her”. . . .gives rise to 
the collection of evidence on 
psychological issues and lends 
an added interest to the book. 
The masterly manner in which 
attention is focussed in turn on 
seven different people until the 
real culprits are discovered 
proves that Mrs. Christie con- 
tinues to hold “the throne of de- 
tection” as securely as she has 
done since her entry into the 
realms of detective fiction ten 
years ago. The characterisation 
is deft and devastatingly amus- 
ing and this combined with the 
author’s lightness of touch and 
pimgent humour makes this 
novel acceptable even to those 
who normally find detective fic- 
tion imreadable. 


★ 


BUDYARD KIPLING. By Edward Shanhs. (The Right Book Club. 
2sh. 6d.) 


rilHE merit of Kipling’s work 
JL has so often been over- 
looked both here and in Britain 
because of its author’s political 


opinions that the publication of 
Mr. Shanks’ excellent commen- 
tary is doubly welcome. Few 
people, particularly during Kip- 
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ling’s lifetime or since have been 
able to take a dispassionate 
view of his writings. As the 
“Prophet of Imperialism” he 
gave rise to much hostile feel- 
ing, His “war-mongering” creat- 
ed a fresh batch of enemies and 
though his attitude to both was 
never as rabid or inelastic as it 
was made out to be Kipling 
managed to inspire the darkest 
passions in the breasts of his 
contemporaries. Very early in 
Kipling’s career Oscar Wilde 
observes: “As one turns over 
the pages of his Plain Tales 
from the Hills one feels as if 
one were seated imder a palm- 
tree reading life by superb 
flashes of vulgarity. From the 
point of view of literature Mr. 
Kipling is a genius who drops 
his aspirates.” Richard le Gal- 
liene writing later observed 
“For the most part Mr. Kip- 
ling’s work is an appeal to and 
a vindication of the Englishman 
as brute.” Mr. Shanks surveys 
all this field of criticism and 
convincingly refutes the charges 
made against his subject; but 
his admiration never deterio- 
rates into worship and his fine 
perceptiveness as a critic is 
evident on every page. 

The book deals with Kipling 
as writer, poet and political 
thinker and traces his evolu- 
tion in these spheres. Of his 
political views the author ob- 
serves: “Before 1914 he had al- 
ready begun to think that the 
salvation of the world could not 
be left to the British Empire or 
even to a league of the English- 
speaking peoples. He had be- 
gun to dremn of an effect! ^e 
combination of those elements 
in all nations which believe in 
orderly and TCaceable govern- 
ment. If the Great War stirred 


him to a passion of hate, it was 
not because he himself had been 
bereaved by one of its incident- 
al casualties. It was because he 
could see the Wall (civilisation) 
itself in danger. After the War 
was over he seemed some- 
times to be rancorous and 
unforgiving, but that was 
because he believed that not 
all the breaches in the Wall 
had been repaired, that the 
“breeds without’' had not been 
brought within “the law,” and 
would sooner or later renew 
their assaults. . . By “the 
Law” he meant that arrange- 
ment of lifd under which the 
common man is enabled to do 
the best which is in him for 
himself his family and the rest 
of the world, including the gene- 
rations yet to come. So far as 
civilisation has gone that does 
not yet mean quite enough for 
everybody to eat. . . We ought 
to advance from that point, but 
it is even more important to 
make sure that we do not re- 
cede from it. We have reached 
it with many pains and we hold 
to it precariously. The human 
race has before reached almost 
as high a level as we and has 
then fallen back. We are in 
danger of a similar recidivism 

Mr. Shank’s judgments on 
Kipling as a literary artist are 
BOimd and original. He stresses 
among other things Kipling’s 
“gnomic concireness of style,” 
the lilt and swashbuckling 
swagger of his verse with its 
immediate and vigorous appeal^ 
his technical skill and an “in- 
fernally cynical knowingness” 
which extracted with faultless 
accuracy the reality of things 
and pinned it into words. Noth- 
ing of importance is omitted in 
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this careful summing-up of his 
work except the point that Kip- 
ling achieved his greatest suc- 
cess in Kim because in that 
work he performed with incre- 
dible skill one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks a writer can under- 
take — ^the interpretation of one 
civilisation in terms of another 
both of which are in essence 
and tradition mutually exclu- 
sive. The India which came to 
life in the wake of Kipling’s 
genius was not the half appre- 
hended, imperfectly underst^d, 
photographic India of other 
European writers. It was, in 
the feel and the texture and 
the reality of things, the India 
that every Indian knew and re- 
cognised as his own land; an 
India which did not veil herself 
against the gaze of this impe- 
tuous and (in essence) sjnnpa- 


thetic Englishman whose curio- 
sity though frank was neither 
blatant nor offensive. In Kim 
and less notably in Naulakha 
Kipling successfully overcome 
the limitations of his back- 
ground and race in apprehending 
the genius of this land and he 
led the way in a field in which 
his achievements stand superb 
and stand alone. . . . 

This is a stimulating, well- 
written and readable book. Mr. 
Shanks has performed a diffi- 
cult task with skill and grace 
and earned the gratitude of all 
those whose love for Kipling is 
not merely an enthusiasm but a 
conviction. It can be recom- 
mended to the student and the 
general reader as one of the 
best books yet written on the 
subject. 


★ 

THE MIRACLtE OF LIFE. Edited by Harold Wheeler, (Home 


Library Club). Rs. 5. 

T he attitude of the average 
man to books on strictly 
scientific subjects resembles the 
attitude of the average child to 
rice pudding. He knows it is 
good for him; he is told it is 
wholesome but no amount of 
advice or coercion enables him 
to swallow it with gusto or en- 
thusiasm. On the contrary he 
resents the compulsion, is nau- 
seated by its sickly appearance 
and is all but ill afterwards. 
The defect in both cases has 
been to a large extent in the 
presentation, in the failure to 
flavour the whole or serve it at- 
tractively. And although me- 
mories of a martyred childhood 
make one assert that no amoimt 
of c^ouflage can make rice 
pudding acceptable books on 


scientific subjects have of re- 
cent years b^n written enter- 
tainingly and in not too scientific 
u jargon so that the prejudice 
against them is gradually dis- 
appearing. 

Outst^ding among recent 
publications of this nature is 
The Miracle of LAfe edited by 
Dr. Wheeler, a racy, well-docu- 
mented and highly absorbing 
account of “the million ways in 
which life functions on this 
eaitt and of the process of evo- 
lution as it has affected plants, 
animals §nd man from the dawn 
of life. Each section has b^n 
dealt with by experts and every 
little stage of life ^'from fossils 
to H. G. Wells” is included 
under various chapters dealing 
with “The Dawn of Life,” ‘‘What 
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Evolution Means,” “Life that 
has Vanished”, “The Races of 
Mankind,” “Psychology through 
the Ages” and others. The data 
has been carefully sifted, and 
important and relevant facts 
marshalled with clarity and an 
understanding of the limitations 
of the general reader. 

In a chapter entitled “What 
Evolution Means” Mr. L. R. 
Bridgewell gives a fascinating 
account of how scientists re- 
build the past and turning the 
searchlight on our world as it 
was tens of thousands of years 
ago attempt to reconstruct an 
image of the times. He says: 
“With its train of lorries and 
personnel which may include 
hundreds of native porters be- 
sides expert naturalists, artists, 
planter-workers, carpenters and 
camera men, a bone-collecting 
expedition suggests a belligerent 
army rather than a peace-time 
adventure. The collecting 
ground reached there follow 
weeks of strenuous excavation 
with shovel, pick and dyna- 
mite. Often the bones of some 
giant beast when finally un- 
earthed are so friable as to need 
swathing in plaster bandages. 
Small bones bedded in a matrix 
of rock may necessitate taking 
tons of solid earth to the mu- 
seum there to be sorted over 
months later. Assuming that 
all goes well the work of a year 
or more may result in a hun- 
dred-feet-long extinct lizard 
reaching New York packed in 
dozens of crates .... The bones 
are drilled, wired together and 
presently the dinosaur is 
hauled on to its feet by 
cranes and its hips and 
shoulders supported by massive 
steel scaffoldings .... The skele- 


ton has then to be “dressed” and 
this process may take a year or 
more” .... 

Mr. Bridgewell also deals with 
the attitude prevalent in the 
Middle Ages to scientific facts. 
He says: “Quite recently one or 
two very extraordinary cases of 
sex reversal (aided by surgical 
operation) in human beings 
have been made public. One can 
only wonder how such people 
fared in medieval times. In 1474 
the councillors of Basle — ^who 
once tried a sow for murder — 
accused a cock of witchcraft 
and had the wretched bird burnt 
in the market-place by the pub- 
lic executioner. The cock had 
laid an egg. Centuries later 
Prof. Crew reported a buffor- 
pington hen, which after being 
a good layer and a good mother 
wound up her career by grow- 
ing spurs, crowing and becom- 
ing an equally efficient father 
)» 

A wealth of absorbing detail 
and interesting facts are to be 
found in the section on Animals. 
One learns that the common 
pond snail has ten thousand 
teeth and can sleep for half a 
year at a stretch, that mosqui- 
toes love music, that grouse are 
monogamous and that the ant 
(wrongfully held up to mankind 
as a model of good behaviour) 
is willing to sacrifice her young 
for a drop of anything sweet. 

The Miracle of Life well- 
produced and profusely illus- 
trated is outstandingly good 
value for the price at which it 
is offered. It is stimulating, in- 
formative, well-written and en- 
tertaining. A book for the gene- 
ral reader and the ideal gift 
book for an intelligent friend. 
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INDIAN FILM SECTION 

EDITED BY D. C. SHAH, 


‘TEN O’CLOCK” 


T he most notable film studio 
of Asia, whose creations 
have earned credit in unwonted 
climes in the East as well as 
the West, has released yet an- 
other picture worthy of its 
rank. ‘‘Ten O'Clock,’' in Hindu- 
stani as well as Marathi, is 
significant as a Prabhat pro- 
duction. 

Art, technique and showman- 
ship are the three principal 
components of the motion pic- 
ture. In each, Prabhat has 
built up a tradition, such as 
should be a worthy ideal for the 
Industry at large to achieve. 
“Ten O’clock’' is a ^and re- 
minder of those traditions. That 
is about the highest compliment 
one could pay to any picture 
produced in India. 

A picture technically excel- 
lent. is no miracle. A picture 
playing to the box-oilice is not 
exceptional. A picture is not 
rare, which enthrones art, but 
in its static form. There are 
films which have made a name 
by music. But when one finds 
all these things achieved in the 
same breath, in a single film 
and in every sequence of it, one 
is face to face with genius. 

For sheer quality of camera 
work and sound, for dexterity 
of laboratory work and detail of 
design, even Prabhat has noth- 
ing in its past to compare with 
“Ten O’clock”. For easy flow 
and dramatic continuity, the 
only comparison, is “Tukaram”: 
but the modem subject of the 


new picture makes it the more 
intarcsting. The songs in the 
picture are equally notable. 
They are one of its principal 
box-oCice planks. In their easy 
grace, they remind you of “Go- 
pal Krishna”; but there are 
also “catch songs” in the man- 
ner of “Duniya na Mane.” 

Frankly, “Ten O’Clock” in 
either version had no star in 
the rer.l sense — that is artistes 
whose names would influence 
the people independently of the 



Urmila Devi, the star of Prabhat’s 
“Ten O’clock” (Hindi version). 
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WHO BROUGHT GOD 
ON EARTH! 

THE PUNJAB GOVERNMENT 
has Exempted “KABIR” from 
Entertainment-Tax because of its 
National Significance! 

★ 

UNITY PRODUCTIONS’ 
Afammoth Screen-Epic! 

BHAKTA- 

KABIR 

Direction: Mr. R. SHARMA 
Starring : 

MEHTAB 

MAZHAR, BHARAT-BHUSHAN. 
BOY KABIR, PADMA DE\7 & 
others — 

★ 


6fh Week af 



reputation of the Studio. They 
were all, of course, capable art- 
istes, chosen for roles of which 
they had the making. “Ten 
O'clock'' had no stars. It now 
hcLS. The studio has been true 
to its tradition; Banerji and 
Ratnamala are now stars in the 
true sense. 

In every sense, thus, the best 
traditions of Prabhat are sum- 
med up in “Ten O'Clock," a pic- 
ture that appeals as much to 
the technician as to the public. 
And, notably, it has laid the 
foundation of one more tradition 
— at least, one hopes it will grow 
into a tradition. The direction 
of all great Prabhat successes 
was so far in the hands of one 
or another of the Prabhat 
“bosses." They gave a chance to 
Raja Nene in “Ten O’Clock" and 
the happiest men to watch the 



Ashok Kumar as the gallant hem 
of Bombay Talkies’ next release 
“Kismet.’’ 
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Mazharkhan, who has a colourful 
role in ‘‘Bhakta Kahir/^ 


results are probably the propri^ 
tors of Prabhat. Director Raja 
Nene has made good. The star- 
making studio is also making 
directors. 


^^KISMET^ 

B ombay Talkies^ next social 
Kismet^ with Ashok Kumar 
and Mumtaiz Shanti forming a 
new romantic team, is booked 
to be on the screen of the Roxy 
by the middle of December. 

Kismet is producer Mukerji's 
fourth picture. Bandhan, Naya 
Sansar and Jhoola^ the three 
Mukerji productions, had suc- 
cessive jubilees — and more a 
record not reached by any other 
individual producer so far. This 
should be enough indication of 
the quality of his new picture. 

A Mukerji production needs 
little commendation to the p^ 
pie. This sound engineer who 


ANOTHER GREAT HIT FROM 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 



When Youth Has its Fling at 
Life, 

You have a Cocktail of Romance^ 
Drama and Adventure 
You have all these and More 

JAWANl 

Starring: 

SURENDRA, 

HUSN BANU. 

with 

ABDUL REHMAN, KABULI, 
SANKATHA, QUAYAMALI, 
GULZAR. 

Directed by . 

VAJAHAT MIRZA 
CHANGEZEE 

A HEHBOOB PRODUCTION 

Shortly at 

SWASTIK 

TALKIES 
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Sadhona Bose and Najam InS 
scene from “Meenakshi.” 


showed guts enough to step into 
the shoes of the celebrated 
Himansu Rai, has set a new 
pace to film production alto- 
gether. He has shown that the 
excellence of a film is secured 
more in the producer’s confer- 
ence room than on the sound 
stage. He hai placed the scen- 
ario in its proper place, high in 
the order of the processes that 
make a motion picture. 

Mr. Gyan Mukerji, who 
directed “Jhoola” is directing 
this picture, too, with the same 
team of writers — Santoshi, 
Shahid Lateef and the Poet 
Pradeep, and with Anil Biswas 
as Music Director. 

One of the richest casts that 
Bombay Talkies have ever as- 
sembled together is in Kismet. 


Mumtaz Shanti and Ashok 
Kumar are co-starred for the 
leads, and the support includes 
V. H. Desai, Mubarak, Shah 
Nawaz, David, Pralhad, Pitha- 
walla and some promising fresh 
talent. 


“MEENAKSHI” 

N ew Theatres’ Meenakshi 
starring the dancing dar- 
ling of the country, Sadhona 
Bose, has proved very popular 
at the Krishna Cinema. 

In a role that is almost tailor- 
ed to her talents, Sadhona shines 
as the independent-minded 
young girl who leaves her home 
because her heartless uncle 
wanted to give her in marriage 
to an old man. On the very 
first day of her leaving home 
she, is involved in a romantic 
adventure. This sequence, by 
the way, is one of the many 
highlights of the picture. Some 
of the other attractions of 
Meenakshi are two very good 
song numbers by K. C. Dey and 
a very lively and colourful dance 
by Sadhona Bose. Then there is 
a new charming star in this 
picture, Sandh5Tani. The hand- 
some Najam plays the romantic 
partner of Sadhona. Ahin Chau- 
dhari, Naresh Mitter, K. C. Dey, 
Priti Kumar and Deb Bala make 
up the supporting team. 


“BHAKTA KABIR” 

T he inauguration of the 
release of Bhakta Kabir at 
the Minerva by Mr. M. R. A 
Baig, the Sheriff of Bombay, 
was ssnnbolic of the nobility 
and social significance of its 
theme which deals with the life 
and career of the Weaver-Saint 
who lived and suffered for 
Hindu-Muslim unity, which had 
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^Hbecome the only mission of his 
life. 

Another great tribute to 
.Bhakta Kdbir comes from the 
Punjab Government who have 

- exempted it from the entertain- 
ment tax in their province. This 
is in recognition of the utility 

- of the film as a force for unify- 
ing the different religious ele- 
naente in the country. Kdbir 
does in a dramatic way what 
our leaders have been trying to 
do for the past several years, to 
pave the way for a better un- 
derstanding between the two 
great races of India. 

The cast is headed by Mehtab 
and Mazharkhan as the parents 
of Kabir while the title role is 
played by Bharat Bhushan who 
has a face and an expression 


that fit him admirably to play 
this noble character. In the 
supporting cast are Gyani, 
Padma Devi, Ansari, Swami 
Shri Banamaliji (High Priest of 
Kabir Panth) and others. 


“JAWANI" 

R ealising the pressing 

need of the times, the ex- 
ecutives of National Studios 
have presented in “Jawani*' a 
truly entertaining picture with 
hundred per cent, emphasis on 
its lighter side. The result is, 
indeed, astounding inasmuch as 
we get a film entirely devoted to 
the hilarious doings of the 
young. The old folks are in- 
cluded in the cast only to be the 
butts of the numerous jokes. 


One Magic Name Behind Them Aii ! 

"BANDHAN"-. 

"NAYA SANSAR". 

"JHOOLA". 

. . . and now S. Mnker jl makes 


BOMBAY TALKIES’ 
PICTURE 




S.X, C»..,e H O X Y 


Co-starring : 

ASHOK 

KUMAR 

and 

MUMTAZ 

SHANTI 

TALKIES 

B09IBAT. 




Though “Jawani” is a picture 
of the young for the young in 
spirit, its r^ attraction lies in 
the characters who are enacting 
the gleeful parts. Surendra for 
the first time has been called 
upon to enter into the spirit of 
the fun without any reserve. 
And he does it all with the 
utmost abandon. Husn Banu 
too joins in the tomfoolery right 
heartily. Abdul Rehman Ka- 
buli will shine as a young dandy 
in his old age. Slapstick come- 
dy in film jargon, “Jawani” is 
designed for the express pur- 
pose of side-splitting laughter. 

“Jawani” has been directed by 
Mr. Vai^at Mirza Changezee 
The film is due for early release 
at the Swastik. 


“LALAJI” 

T he traditional ideals of the 
India of the past have been 
captured by National studios in 
their forthcoming hit, “Lalaji,” 
directed by the telented pair of 
young directors, Mr. Lalit 
Mehta and Chimankant Gandhi. 

Revolving around the joys 
and sorrows of an ancient 
Hindu joint family, “Lalaji” 
depicts the life of even tenor in 
the by-gone days when no dis- 
cords between, Hindus and Mus- 
lims were known. Indeed, this 
picture indirectly points to the 
pernicious influences of foreign 
education and ideas which tend 
to sharpen the differences be- 
tween the various communities 
in India. 

The pleasantest part of the 
picture, however, lies in the 
lively characterisations of Ya- 
shodhara Katju and Krishna- 
kant who bring new life and 
freshness to thfe movie goers. 
Katju’s dances will be vocifer- 
ously applauded whenever she 


"HOW TO BE HAPPYT 
THOUGH MARRIED" 



“Marriage is a Science," says Havelock 
Ellies, "and whoever is not conversant 
with the physical basis of this science 
should not be surprised if an unhappy 
marriajre or divorce results." A noted- 
solicitor whose practice is largely con- 
cerned with matrimonial cases, has f^iven^ 
it as his opinion that as many as 80% of 
marriage unhappiness and divorces are 
due to ignorance of the scientific physio- 
logical and i)sychological principles 
Involved in wedlock relationship. 

This "privately printed and circulated" 
book contains evenrthing the ignorant, 
inexperienced Just married and the mar- 
ried might want to know to enjoy th* 
acme of wedlock felicity. 

It la a daring new book, brimful of 
naked truth, unashamed facts, frank dis- 
cussions and hundreds of daring, original 
Illustrations. Nothing like It ever pul>- 
lished before in any language or any- 
where else in the world. No description 
can give you more than a slight hint of 
the value of this "privately circulated." 
daring book; the only way to know more 
about this book is to ask for I)ETAITjET> 
FREE CIRCULAR DESCRIBING "HOW 
TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED** 
before ordering it. 

This book will not bo sold under any 
circumstances or at any price, except to 
a ‘bonafide’ married person. A declara- 
tion on oath, duly signed with full name 
and address, written in ink, in the 
purchasers own handwriting, must 
accompany every order, viz., "I heoreby 
solemnly deriare on oath thsA I am 
married and that I am subscribing to^ 
this book for my sole peirsonal use only 
and will not directly or indirectly make 
or cause to be made, copy or canse to 
be copied, sell or cause to be sold« 
advertise or cause to be advertised in any 
form, vend or offer for sale, or in any- 
wise be connected in loaning, vending or 
giving away all or any part of the 
instructions contained in *'How to Be 
Happy Though Married." Unless this 
declaration accompanies every order, 
with full remittance, viz., Bs. 5110 (by 
post 6 as. extra) by Money Order or 
Postal Order this hook will not be sent 
under any circumstances. 

Sole Distributors: 

HEBlNfii & KENT 

Post Box 323 (A.D.> 

Reay House, Opp. Lloyds Bank, 
Hornby Road, Port, BOMBAY. 

Telephone: 24297, 



TUNING LOVE TO TIME- 

—TO THE CHIMING OF 

TEN O'CLOCK! 

THESE WISE LOVE-BIRDS HAVE ACHIEVED IT IN 

"IIN O'CUXK" 

PRABHAT’S DELIGHTFUL FILM 

Directed by 

RAJA NENE 


Hindi; 

‘DUS BAJE” 

Starring: 

UKMILA 



Marathi : 

‘DAHA VAJTA” 

Starring: 

BATNAMAUA 

KULKABNI 


BAMUBJI 

V. THENGDI, MANAjntAO & BABY SHAKUNTALA 

DRAWING CAPACITY HOUSES AT 

CENTRAL 

(BOMBAY) 

If* $ on ideal enfertainmenf for your family! 
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makes her appearance on the 
screen in her dance sequences. 
This is only one of the attrac- 
tions, including the dashing 
doings of Yakub, for which 
“Lalaji” will be an instant fa- 
vourite among the cine fans. 


“KASHINATH” 

N ew THEATRES’ double- 
version picture, “Kashi- 
nath”, which is getting ready 
for the New Year release, is the 
work of the master-craftsman, 
Nitin Bose. Bose has taken the 
liberty of transferring the ori- 


g^inal story into a bold drama». 
inspired by the theme of Sarat. 
Chandra. In his treatment. 
Director Bose takes us back, as 
far as the early days of the 
hero, which are as eventful as 
his later life. Best known 
artistes have been crowded into- 
the cast among whom Bharati, 
Sunanda, Ashitbaran are pro- 
minent in both versions. Nawab 
and Nemo in Hindusthani and 
Amar Mullick in the i^ngali 
versions have filled up import- 
ant character roles. 

Pankaj Mullick is looking, 
after the music. 


SHE KNEW WHAT SHE 
WANTEDI 
Meet 

SADHONA BOSE 
In a drama of an Indepen- 
dent-minded Girl! 
with 
NAJAM, 

K. C. DEY, 

PANNA 



A 

New 

Theatres’ 
Production 

Direction : MODHU BOSE 

Music: PDNKAJ MULLICK 
4th Week at 

KRISHNA 



AFTER “DEVDAS” 
COMES ANOTHER NOVEL 
OF INDIA’S GREATEST 
NOVELIST! 

KARAT GHAITEKJEE’S 


Starring: 

SUNANDA 

BHARATI 

ASHIT- 

BARAN 

nawab 



New 

Theatres’ 

Unique 

Social 


Direction : Photography : 

NlTlN BOSE 
Who alone can bring such a 
great Novel on the screen! 
Music: PUNKAJMULUCK 
WHERE? WHEN? 


BookingB; Calcutta Film Exchanger Bombay; Madras; Calcutta. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


I would like to receive Asiatic Digest for 

one year. 


Signature Date 

NAME (Block Letters) 

Address 


RATES, 

(Inclusive of Postage) 

I^OCAL. FOREIGN 

1 Year Rs. 6 Sh. 15 

6 Months ,» 3-4 »» ® 


(C<vies will not be sent per V.P.P.) 
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RAILWAYS 

many more urgently wanted 

GOODS TRAINS^ 


1^7 


if we all travel 

ONLY WHEN 
WE MUST. 


So- 


^SIC YOURSELF 


BUY YOUR TICKET- 








IS YOUR 
JOURNEY 
ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY ? 


B.B1CLRIY 


FOR EXCELLENT EVENING’S ENTERTAIN- 
MENT . . . there's only one place to go ! — 

The REGAL 

Apollo Bonder (Thone : 35017) 

it XHE THEATRE MAGNIFICENT it 

6 G O O D 
REASONS 

WHY YOU SHOULD VISIT 
THE REGAL— 

1. It is fitted up with the most modem 
COOUNG PLANT. 

2. It has im imder:eroimd CAR PARK. 

3. It has an ultra modem SODA 
FOUNTAIN. 

4. It has COMFORTABLE seating; 
accommodation. 

i. It has the best SOUND Equipment. 
6. Its ACOUSTICS are perfect. 
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